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7— HE best liked f all the different cereals, 
and especially so by the youngsters, is 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 


KELLOGG’S IS THE ORIGINAL TOASTED CORN FLAKES. 


Imitations change in name and form, 
but they have never been able to du- 
plicate the delicious Kellogg flavor. 


Kellogg’s remains as 
original as ever, 
light, dainty and 
appetizing in flavor. 
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Other collections to come are 
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84 Million Great Paintings 
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Women and Roads 
By Logan Waller Page 


Director, Office of Public Roads and Rural En- 
gineering, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


WELCOME the opportunity to tell Home 

JourNAL readers something about roads, 

since I consider a good road to be one of the 
very best means of promoting the health, pros- 
perity and enlightenment of American homes. 

There is no period in our lives which is not 
affected by the character of the roads we live 
on. The interest of the baby in good roads may 
amount to life itself. Many cases of infant mor- 
tality can be traced to the fact that bad roads 
prevented the doctor from responding in time, 
or even, sometimes, made it impossible for any 
summons to be sent him. 

The physicians of a county in Virginia, where 
a bond issue for good roads was pending, an- 
nounced that if the project was defeated at the 
polls they would have to double their fees for 
rural calls. Neither humans, horses nor vehi- 
cles, they said, could withstand the dangers and 
difficulties of the existing bad roads. 

Bad roads are an even greater menace to the 
education of children than to their health. To 
state the case most bluntly, it is found that 
the illiteracy rate is highest where the roads are 
fewest and worst. 

In areas of few improved roads the children 
are compelled to walk a mile or more, over 
roads that are frequently impassable, to a one- 
room school, often an outrage against all laws 
of sanitation, and in charge of an untrained, 
overburdened teacher. Schools in these areas 
are often closed for lack of attendance. 

The schools and churches of a community are 
its greatest moral and educational forces. Yet 
how can either of these forces operate on a fam- 
ily to whom church and school are inaccessible 
for long periods at a time? 

The Rural Free Delivery will bring this maga- 
zine to thousands of you. Yet many a Rural 
Free Delivery route established by the Govern- 
ment has had to be abandoned because the car- 
riers found it impossible to negotiate the roads. 
On the other hand rural mail service will im- 
prove with the improvement of the post roads. 


UD roads, broken-down fences, ill-paid 

teachers and poorly attended Schools repel 
rather than invite settlers. It is to escape from 
these conditions that boys and girls flee from 
the farm, preferring to take their chances of 
going down in the human wreckage of our cities 
to remaining in such isolation. Massachusetts, 
which some years ago found cause for alarm in 
the number of its abandoned farms, now boasts 
that there is not one on its improved roads. 

It has been proved repeatedly that an im- 
proved road increases the value of the farms it 
touches. With good roads the farmer finds mar- 
kets are accessible for the sale of products which 
hitherto it would not have paid him to haul to 
town. Thus his diversity of production jis in- 
creased and he has a new incentive for develop- 
ing his land. At present the average c@&t of 
hauling a bushel of wheat nine miles from farm 
to railroad station is more than the cost of carry- 
ing it from New York to Liverpool. This “mud 
tax” is estimated at $250,000,000 a year for the 
entire United States, while we maintain in sum- 
mer a nation-wide dust factory. 

Congress last summer made a law providing 
that millions of dollars shall be spent by the 
Federal Government in helping the states im- 
prove their roads. But do not think that this 
alone assures good roads everywhere, for the 
states will receive from Washington no more 
than an amount equal to what they themselves 
provide. 

Each mother and child should study the sub- 
ject and learn what good roads can do for them, 
and what they can do for good roads. The suc- 
cess of the good-roads movement is assured wher- 
ever children grow up with the knowledge that 
bad, muddy roads need not be tolerated, but 
that, instead, any community may have good 
roads if it will. 


dpenn Tomb Voye. 


NOTE—The Editor will take pleasure in placing readers 
in touch with the large variety of Government material and 
aids with reference to all phases of the road problem in the 
United States. Government experts can advise you as to 
particular problems in road planning, construction and 
maintenance; material is available for study either by indi- 
viduals or clubs, and also for illustrated lectures. An illus- 
trated booklet on the benefits of improved roads will be 
furnished any citizen free as long as the supply lasts. 





A Department Which Aims to 
Bring the American Woman in 
Touch With Her Government 
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United States Government. 
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| toe department is conducted with the approval and 
codperation of the Executive Departments of the 








Did You Know 


Government’s health authorities know 
about infantile paralysis has been pub- 
lished and is yours for the asking? 

That the only fruit equal to the persimmon 
in food value is the date? Uncle Sam has pub- 
lished an illustrated booklet telling all about the 
persimmon and how to cultivate it, with fifteen 
recipes for using this fruit. Free as long as the 
free supply lasts—after that, five cents. 

That Uncle Sam sells for five cents a twenty- 
page illustrated booklet showing how any farm 
housewife can utilize surplus and cull apples by 
making them into apple sirup? Also, how the 
farmer can make sirup or cider on a commercial 
scale? This booklet contains seven new recipes 
for using apple sirup. 


"Teove a booklet summarizing all that your 


That a dime’s worth of skim milk usually 
contains twice as much nourishment as a dime’s 
worth of round steak? If you will send two 
cents postage I will mail you a copy of Uncle 
Sam’s suggestions about the use of skim milk 
as food, with three new recipes. 

That an official institution in Washington has 
obtained for me the recipe for making ‘hot ta- 
males,” a Mexican dish which can easily be 
prepared in this country and is already popular 
in some sections of the United States? A copy 
on a card suitable for a recipe file is yours for 
the postage. 

That you can buy for five cents an epitome of 
the military policy of the United States, which 
will disabuse your mind of some illusions ob- 
tained from many school histories? 








A NEW SERVICE FOR READERS | 


HROUGH an intimate system of codperation with the Federal 

Government, established by Act of Congress, numerous state 
experts are now making valuable contributions to knowledge of agricul- 
ture and home economics. This material has hitherto been largely con- 
| fined to distribution within each state’s borders, but the Home JouRNAL 
| is arranging to make available to readers generally results of such state 
| activities as would be helpful to readers in other states. Two such state 
publications are mentioned on this page, and others will be brought to 
your attention from time to time. As a rule state material is free to 
residents of the state producing it, and sold to nonresidents at the cost 
of paper and printing. Requests for state material may be included in 
letters to the W AsHINGTON Bureau, which will also be pleased to place 
readersein touch with the helpful agencies of their own states. 








Keep Them Well 


N ANY American educators declare that the 
open-air school is such good-health insur- 
ance that it must eventually become the rule, 
and the closed room the exception. Your Gov- 
ernment has just published a one-hundred-and- 
fifty-page illustrated book on the open-air 
schools of this and other countries, telling how 
they’are established and conducted, and results 
obtained. This is free as long as the supply 
lasts, and perhaps will show you how you can 
have such schools in your town. 


If you are interested in promoting organized 
supervision of the health of school children, you 
will find particularly valuable another Govern- 
ment publication which shows what is being 
done to this end in America, and how. This 
Bulletin includes interesting records of a school 
health survey and hygiene campaign in Minne- 
sota, and is filled with practical suggestions. It 
costs ten cents. I recommend it particularly 
for women’s organizations wishing to take up 
this problem in their towns. 


Honey 


MERICAN housewives would do well, ex- 
perts say, to usemore honey, both in cook- 

ing and in the natural state. Your Government 
has published a booklet telling all about the 


various kinds of honey, their value as food, and 
containing more than fifty recipes for using 
them. Free as long as the free supply lasts 
after that, five cents. 








| PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WAsHINGTON Bureau Editor for any Government publications 
| or material in which you are interested, whether mentioned on this page or not. 
He will at once distribute among the proper Government authorities your request 
| for free material; or will buy for you any Government publications for sale on 
receipt of the price in stamps; and will also obtain for you any available special 
information you may desire. Send a singie two-cent stamp with your letter to cover 
part of the cost of the BuREAUv’s services. Send extra stamps only when specifically 
requested for particular material or services offered by the Bureau. | 
should remember that the supplies of free publications are usually limited and | 
sometimes exhausted by the demands of Home JournNAL readers. Practically all 

publications are obtainable at all times by paying cost prices for them. On account 

of the physical limitations of this page, and to avoid confusing readers with a mul- 

titude of official designations, it is deemed impracticable to enumerate the official 

titles and sources of material mentioned. By availing themselves of the services of | 
the WASHINGTON BuREAU and its staff of specialists in the study of Government | 
activities, readers may reach any number of Government institutions in a single | 
letter, and be sure that every inquiry will reach the proper authority in the vast 
Government organization; but the BurEAvu will, on request,:place readers in direct 
communication with any source of Government material they may be interested in. 


Readers 














DUDLEY HARMON 


At THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL Washington 
Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


First Aid in Washington 


GREAT many Americans visit their Na- 
A tional Capital every autumn. The WAsuH- 
INGTON BurREAU has had made for the 
convenience of HOME JoURNAL readers who may 
visit the Capital this autumn a pictorial map of 
Washington, which shows by pictures the exact 
location and appearance of the chief points of 
public interest. This map will help you “‘do the 
sights” with a minimum loss of time in going 
about. The BureEAv will furnish it to all who 
call or send for it at five cents a copy. 


Your Kitchen Floor 


NDIANA authorities have compiled a booklet 

on floors and floor coverings for farm kitchens, 
including among other material many practical 
suggestions from women, based on actual expe- 
rience. You may obtain this through the 
WASHINGTON BuREAU; it is free to any Indiana 
address; if you live in another state, send five 
cents. 


Naming the Farm 


‘Ea E American farmer and his wife are com- 
ing to appreciate the importance of naming 
the farm. Indiana has recognized the value of 
farm names to the extent of providing a law for 
their registration, and the state authorities have 
published a booklet on naming the farm, which 
includes a copy of the law and more than eight 


hundred suggestions for farm names. You may 


find one in this list that would suit your farm. 
The booklet is free to residents of Indiana, and 
available for nonresidents at five cents a copy. 
Requests for it may be included in your letter 
to the WASHINGTON BUREAU. 


U.S. Charter Members 


We you like to know whether your 
‘family name is listed among the charter 
members of this nation, the United States of 
America? By charter members I mean those 
living in this country when it became a nation 
after the Revolution. The names of all heads of 
families were listed by Uncle Sam in the first cen- 
sus, taken in 1790. Some of the lists were de- 
stroyed by the British in 1812, but those for the 
following twelve states remain: Connecticut, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont and 
Virginia. 

If you will send me a two-cent stamp for post- 
age, I will furnish you the following information 
from these lists: 

What, if any, heads of families of a given sur- 
name were living in a particular state in 1790, 
and in what town or towns; also the number, 
sex and relative ages of other members of the 
family, and numbers, if any, of slaves owned. 

When you write, be sure to say which state 
list you wish consulted, and, if possible, name 
the township. If you wish the lists themselves, 
they are obtainable at the price of one dollar 
each. 

Please do not ask for information about de- 
scendants of these first Americans. Such informa- 
tion is not contained in the census lists and cannot 
be furnished by the Washington Bureau. 


A Dollar for the Boy 
NCLE SAM wants a lot of live boys to sell 
maps for him on a forty per cent commis- 
sion. Here’s his proposition: 

He will furnish any boy wishing to earn 
money in spare time a map of the vicinity in 
which he lives. These are large-scale maps 
which show roads, houses, streams, hills, alti- 
tudes and all physical features, and which sell 
for ten cents a copy. Any boy who will get 
twenty-five orders for his sample map can buy 
the twenty-five copies from Uncle Sam for $1.50, 
or six cents each, thus making a dollar on every 
$2.50 worth of maps he sells. In less than one 
month a thirteen-year-old Virginia schoolboy 
sold two hundred maps after school hours. 

The entire country has not yet been mapped 
in this way, but maps are ready for most of the 
more thickly populated areas. Any boy wishing 
to become a Government map salesman may 
write me and I will arrange for him to receive a 
sample map, with full instructions for selling, 
or notify him if his area has not been mapped. 
While this offer is for boys, anyone else may 
become a map salesman on these terms. 
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DECORATION BY 
J. DUNCAN GLEASON 


He Knew it Was Dangerous 


p ENGLISHMAN was seeing his first game 
of baseball, and the “fan” was explaining 
the different plays as they were being made. 

“‘Don’t you think it’s great?”’ enthusiastically 
asked the ‘‘fan.”’ 

‘“Well,” replied the Englishman, ‘‘I think it’s 
very exciting, but also a very dangerous game.” 

‘‘Dangerous nothing,” replied the fan. 

Just then a runner was put out at second base. 

‘“What has happened now?” asked the Eng- 
lishman. 

“Chick Smith has died at second,” 
cally replied the fan. 

“Died at second?” replied the astonished 
Briton. ‘‘I knew it was a dangerous game.” 


laconi- 





How Could He Know? 


HE youth seated himself in the dentist's 


r 


chair. He wore a wonderful striped shirt 
and a more wonderful checked suit and had 
the vacant stare of ‘‘nobody home” that goes 
with both. 
The dentist looked at his assistant. 
afraid to give him gas,” he said. 
‘“Why?” asked the assistant. 
‘Well,’ said the dentist, ‘‘how can I tell when 
he’s unconscious?” 


“) am 


No Need to Ask 


ITTLE Elsie came home from a neighbor’s 

house, munching a cookie. 

‘Now, Elsie,’ her mother reproved her, 
‘“‘how many times have I told you not to ask 
Mrs. Brown for cookies?” 

“T didn’t ask her,”’ returned Elsie calmly; ‘“‘I 
don’t have to; I know where she keeps them.” 


Of Course it Was 


AN any pupil tell where the Declaration 
- of Independence was signed?” asked the 
teacher of the history class. 
“‘Ves’m, I can,” called little Johnnie Baker. 
“Tt was signed at the bottom.’ 


The Last Word in Dress Reform 
oy ¥ JILL you alter this gown to fit me?” asked 
the young lady of her dressmaker. 

The couturiére 
horror. 
“Certainly 
not,” 
more. 


raised her hands in pious 
not, mademoiselle, certainly 
she answered. ‘‘ Why that isn’t done any 


You must be altered to fit the gown.”’ 





No Free Advertising 
> 


VIOLINIST was bitterly disappointed with 
the account of his recital printed in the 
on of a small town. 
I told your man three or four times,’’ com- 
plained the musician to the owner of the paper, 
‘that the instrument I used was a genuine 
Stradivarius, and in his story there was not a 
word about it, not a word.” 
W hereupon the owner said with a laugh: 
‘That is as it should be. When Mr. Stradi 
varius gets his fiddies advertised in my paper 
under ten cents a line, you come around and 
let me know.” 


Not the Greatest Need 


ss I O YOU like your new little sister, Tommy ? 
asked the doctor. 
“Oh, yes,” 


replied Tommy. ‘“‘She’s all right, 
but there are 


a lot of things we needed more.” 





Bright Things of All Times 
That People Have Laughed Over 





A Deep-Laid Plan 
/ OULD you mind letting me off fifteen 


minutes early after this, sir?’’ asked the 
bookkeeper. ‘‘You see, I’ve moved into the 
suburbs and I can’t catch my train unless I 
leave at quarter before five o’clock.”’ 

“T suppose I’ll have to,’’ grumbled the boss; 
‘‘but you should have thought of that before 
you moved.” 

“‘T did,” confided the bookkeeper to the 
stenographer a little later, ‘‘and that’s the rea- 
son I moved.” 


Helping Father Out 


H, JOHN!” exclaimed the young mother 
happily; “‘the baby can walk!” 

“Good for him!” returned the cruel father. 

“Then he can walk the floor with himself at 


night.” 
A Useful Habit 


DON’T see how you stand it,’ said Mrs. 

Youngbride to her older married friend. 
“It would simply break my heart to have my 
husband prop up the newspaper at the break- 
fast table every morning.” 

‘““Oh, I don’t know,” said the other. ‘‘ You 
see, it keeps the grapefruit from spattering as 
far as it might otherwise.” 


A Preventive That Worked 


“Wise on earth do you keep borrowing 
' Tooter’s trombone?” asked Mr. Miggs’ 
neighbor. ‘‘ You can’t play it.” 

‘*No,’’ responded Mr. Miggs, ‘fortunately 
for you I cannot. And while I’ve got it he can’t 
play it either. Get me?”’ 





Too Familiar 


HE laid her hand lovingly on her husband’s 
shoulder. He started. 

‘*My dear, would you mind not doing that?”’ 
he asked. 

‘‘Why do you object, dearie?’’ asked the wife. 

‘“Well,” replied the husband, ‘‘ever since we 
have owned a car, every time you do it I think 
it is a traffic cop.” 


And it Did 


JOUR daughter,” said Mrs. Oldcastle, after 

being conducted through the newly fur 
nished wing of the magnificent palace occupied 
by the new-rich Bullingtons, ‘‘has such a splen- 
did vocabulary.”’ 

“Do you think so?” her hostess replied. 
‘Josiah wanted to get her one of them escri- 
toires, but I made up my mind right at the start 
that a vocabulary would look better in a room 
furnished like hers.” 


Not Getting it for Nothing 


BUSINESSLIKE man 
into the butcher’s shop. ‘‘ Give me a piece 
of beef for roasting,’’ he ordered. The beef, 
mostly bone, was tossed upon the scales. 
“But, look here,’ remonstrated the cus- 
tomer, ‘‘ you are giving me a piece of bone.”’ 
‘**Oh, no, I ain’t,”’ replied the butcher with a 
grin. “I ain’t a-givin’ it to you. Yer a-payin’ 
me for it.”’ 


stepped briskly 


Looking Far Ahead 


C NE of the diminutive flower maidens at an 

English flower féte attended by the Queen 
Mother was both pretty and plump, and when 
Her Majesty stopped to smile down upon her 
she put up her wee mouth for a kiss, which she 
received. 

‘Molly!” ga spe -d her horrified mother. 

could you do it?” 

Molly gave a sound reason. ‘I fought,’’ she 
said, “it ’ud be interesting to tell to my gran’ 
children.” 


“How 


Of Course She Knew 


OW useless you girls today are,’’ lamented 

the old lady to her granddaughter. ‘‘ Why, 

I actually don’t believe you know what needles 
are for. 

‘*How absurd you are, grandma!” protested 

the girl. ‘‘Of course I know what needles are 

for. They’re to make the talking machine play.”’ 


Practice Makes Perfect 


ARDON me for a moment, please,’’ said the 
dentist to the victim, ‘“‘but before begin- 
ning this work I must have my drill.” 
‘*Good heavens, man!”’ exclaimed the patient 
irritably. ‘‘Can’t you pull a tooth without a 
rehearsal?”’ 





Badly Out of Place 


ITTLE Mary, whose parents had just moved 
to town, had been operated on for appen- 
dicitis, but the teacher did not know this and 
asked her in physiology class one day: 
‘*Mary, where is your appendix?” 
Mary’s reply was disconcerting, for she said: 
‘‘Over in York County.” 


Might Bring in Some Business 


YOUNG country doctor whose business 
£-\ was not large sat in his office reading when 
his henchman appeared. 

‘Them boys is a-stealin’ of your green apples 
agin, sir. Shall I drive ’°em away?” 

The doctor considered a moment and then, 
lev eling his eyes at his servant, responded: 

No.’ 


Helen Knew All Right 


ELEN,” said the teacher, “can you tell 
me what a ‘my th’ is?” 
“Veth, ma’am,” lisped Helen; ‘it ith a 
woman that hath not got any huthband.”’ 


A Model to be Copied 


N RS. SIMPSON had taken her little daugh- 
ter out to tea with her, and during the 
meal was horrified to see the child trying to 
force a thick piece of bread into a very small 
pocket. 

‘“Why, Marion,” she said in shocked surprise, 
‘‘what on earth are you doing?” 

“That’s all right, mother,” her small daugh- 
ter assured her. ‘‘I’m just taking this slice back 
to nursie for a pattern.” 





Seemed One Short to Susie 
“*HILDREN,” said the Sunday-school su 


perintendent, ‘‘this picture illustrates to- 
day’s lesson: Lot was warned to take his wife 
and daughters and flee out of Sodom. Here 
are Lot and his daughters, with his wife just 
behind them; and there is Sodom in the back- 
ground. Now, has any girl or boy a question 
before we take up the study of the lesson? Well, 
Susie?” 
‘“‘Pleathe, thir,’ lisped the latest graduate 
from the infant class, ‘‘where ith the flea?” 


A Good Description 


“5 \ THAT does a shad consist of anyhow?”’ 
asked the Western man who had never 
eaten that kind of fish. 
‘‘Well,” replied the Eastern expert, ‘‘it is 
mostly backbone, wishbone, funnybone, and 
then some.” 


Not Served There 


“THE applicant for cook was untidy and inso- 
lent in appearance. 
‘‘Don’t hire her,’’ whispered Jones to his 
wife; ‘‘I don’t like her looks.” 
‘*But,’’ remonstrated his wife, ‘‘just con- 
sider the reputation for cooking she bears.” 
“That doesn’t matter,” said Jones testily; 
‘““we don’t want any she-bears cooked; we 
don’t like them.” 


Safety First 


STRANGER entered the grocery store of 
the small town and asked for all the stale 
eggson hand. Ashe put the last one in the bag 
the grocer said facetiously: 
“Looks as though you were going to see 
‘Hamlet’ played tonight.” 
“‘No, sir,’ came the answer grimly, “ 
going to play ‘Hamlet’ tonight.” 


I am 


Would Find Out Later 


S THAT young woman with whom I saw 
you the other day your wife or your sister?”’ 
inquired the inquisitive friend. 
“We j 
bashful youth; 





said the 
“T haven’t asked her yet.” 





What Do They Do it For? 


7 E SCIENTISTS,” remarked the pretty 

girl graduate who had just taken a degree 

in science, 

pra ctice. i 

‘That may be,” grunted the male skeptic in 

a yachting suit, ‘‘but at that I never heard of 
anyone doing it for his health.”’ 


“say that kissing is a very insanitary 





A Difficult Passage 


THOUGHT you were preaching, Uncle 
Bob,” said the Colonel, to whom the elderly 
negro had applied for a job. 

‘““Yessah, Ah wuz,” replied Uncle; “but Ah 
guess Ah ain’t smaht enough to expound de 
Scriptures. Ah almost stahved to deff tryin’ to 
br sa de true meanin’ uv de line what says 

‘De Gospel am free.’ Dem fool niggahs thought 
dat it meant dat Ah wuzn’t to git no salary.’ 


A Sherlock Holmes Outwitted 


“Ht. SAID the detective. ‘‘This will be 
a very involved case. I see finger prints 
on every door and wall in the house.” 

‘Guess again,’’ replied the head of the house 
irreverently. ‘‘We have six children, and the 
only places you won’t find finger prints are a 
few parts of the ceiling.” 


How He Qualified 


\ HY do you think your husband al- 
'V ways tells you the truth?” doubted the 
neighbor. 

‘*Because,”’ replied the wife, “‘he says I don’t 
look a day older than When we were married; 
and if he doesn’t lie about that he wouldn’t lie 
about lesser matters.” 


His Break 


THOUGHT you had given up burnt-wood 
art, dearie,” said the young husband. 
‘‘Why, Ferdinand, how can you be so heart- 
less? This is a pie.” 


Much Better Without 


” | AVE you a lawyer?” asked the judge of a 
young man brought before him. 
‘*No, sir,’ was the answer. 
‘*Well, don’t you think you had better have 
one? = inquired His Honor. 
‘No, sir,”’ said the youth. 
I am going to tell the truth.’ 


I don’t need one. 








THIS MONTH’S COVER—BY CARTON MOOREPARK 


E BELIEVE that our readers this month will be pleased with Mr. Moorepark’s beautiful and colorful Pheasant design. The top bird is the Reeves or Bar-Tail 
Pheasant, the center the Golden Pheasant and the bottom the Lady Amherst. We can furnish duplicate copies of this cover in the original colors, suitable 
for framing, without the lettering at the bottom. There is no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited edition so printed, and while it lasts a copy will | 
be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, or three copies for twenty-five cents. | 
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CARUSO 


© MISHKIN 





Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 


Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 


Mo CORMACK 


© sames & 
~ BUSRNEL 


The world’s greatest artists true to life! 


The artists you want to hear in your home are the noted singers and 
musicians who are the favorites of the music-loving public; who by reason 
of their exceptional brilliance are universally recognized as the world’s 
greatest artists. 

Their performances in your home are all due to the wonderful achieve- 
ments of one instrument—the Victrola. The artists themselves have chosen 
the Victrola as the only instrument capable of bringing their superb art into 
the home in all its natural beauty. That is why they make Victor Records 
exclusively. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly show you the complete line of 
Victors and Victrolas and play the music you know and like best. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 


ictrola 








Important warning. Victor Records can 

be safely and satisfactorily played only with 

Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on 

Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 

be safely played on machines with jeweled or 
other reproducing points. 





PADEREWSKI. 


© DAVIS & SANFORD 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the 

famous trademark, “His Master’s Voice.” It 

is on every Victrola and every Victor Record. 

Itis the only way to identify genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 






KREISLER 


© ouPont 
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It is so inexpensive and 
efficient that they are glad 
to use it for dish-washing, 
laundry work and general 
cleaning. 


The unusual combination 
of extraordinary purity, 
superior quality, low price 
and thorough efficiency 
makes Ivory Soap indis- 
pensable for practically 
every personal and general 
use. Almost every cake 4as 
to be divided to answer 
the many calls for Ivory 
from all over the house. 





Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
ee a —s 


i ies pictorial suggestion 
for dividing the cake of 
Ivory Soap is as old as Ivory 
itself. At first it was printed 
merely as a hint for han- 
dling the larger-than-ordi- 
nary cake most economically 
and conveniently. But with 
the passing of years it has 
taken on a deeper meaning. 
In millions of homes it 
now suggests the varied 
purposes for which Ivory 
is used. © 





Ivory Soap is so pure and 
of such high quality that 
‘. mothers do not hesitate to 


bathe the baby with it. 





ce eee £2. 
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THIs LETTER FROM AN OLDER WOMAN TO A BRIDE will 
bear its message to many, for her phrase, ‘‘I’ve only told 
Charlie!” has a decidedly familiar ring to it. 

“T have been married twenty years,’’ writes this woman 





"Pve Onl who has learned wisdom. ‘‘It has taken me a good share of 
Told Y those years to undo the mischief I made in the first two of 
°4 them by telling my husband every item that came into my 


mind. Not only did I marry him myself but I united him to 
my friends by way of their little secrets, faults and failings 
which had either been confided to me or which I was in a position to know. 
If anyone, at the time, had accused me of doing this I should have been 
greatly surprised, and should have answered: ‘Why, I’ve only told Charlie!’ 
To think that anyone would wish anything withheld from Charlie would 
have been unbelievable to me. 

‘‘Now, Charlie is a good and satisfactory husband, but he is, like the 
average American, quick to receive an impression or a prejudice. Ina short 
time I began to reap what I had sown and to fall into the pits of my own 
digging. My awakening was sharp and sudden and came through my own 
brother. Years ago this brother committed a wrong which was known only 
in our own family, safely buried in father’s and mother’s hearts and never 
mentioned. This brother came to our house one day, and something in the 
conversation, said by my husband, suggested the past misdeed. My brother 
gave me a suspicious, searching look, and a guilty color crept into my face. 
He knew I had told Charlie. My brother left our house and never came near 
me for a year, and then it was mother’s passing away that softened him. The 
year was a period of bitter regret and sorrow to me, since my brother, who 
was very dear, had long retrieved his slip. 

“One after another the incidents multiplied. The fault was entirely my 
own, not my husband's. The intimate things I told him were not our affairs, 
his to know or mine to relate. This is not domestic heresy, it is only that 
sense of decency and loyalty that one owes to friend as well as to husband. 
I have at last learned to guard zealously anything confided to me by man, 
woman or child. I still chatter and amuse my husband. There is perfect 
confidence between Charlie and me and I keep nothing personal back from 
him, but I am trying to become a wife that her husband can safely trust— 
and that the community can trust too.” 








Charlie!”’ 








A GIRL WHOSE PARENTS HAD A WIDE ACQUAINTANCE 
ene married a young man of moderate means, which compelled 


{| ee her to do without a maid. The friends knew this, for the 
ee A 


é marriage was long delayed because of the financial standing 


The Wed- 


of the young man. Yet in the face of this knowledge the girl 

received a perfect deluge of presents in silver. “‘ Every piece 
ding Present Eee ee nak Ce ee ee 

That of this silver,” said the girl in despair, “‘calls for care, and 

¥ I shall have no one to take care of it or to help me.’’ One 


thoughtful woman sent linen for the table, which rejoiced 
-_ ; the heart of the bride; but all the rest of the presents were 
in silver! Why are we so thoughtless to young people? Is it not that we are 
led off with the selfish notion that a present in silver counts for more, makes 
more of a show? But why not think of the circumstances which the young 
people face? Why put a bride to the humiliation of exchanging her presents 
or putting them away never to be used? Surely there is room for thought 
and common sense in the wedding presents that we give! 








| Embarrasses 








HERE IS A GOOD STRAIGHT-FROM-THE-SHOULDER NOTE 


i | struck by a man in Florida, who writes us: 
) ie ‘ ° . ‘ . > 
| Nol ‘Count meas one in favor of clean fiction and clean ‘movies. 


I am keeping unclean literature out of my home and encouraging 


Here is our local motion-picture houses to show decent pictures.”’ 
Somethin poe ee ; ; 

8 This is the right attitude and answers the question so 
We Can All 


often put: “What can I, as an individual, do to better 
Do | things?” That is what we can do: what this man is doing: 
what each and every one of us can do: don’t buy the 
unclean magazine and the unclean book and don’t attend the motion-picture 
theater that shows unclean films. If we each did our part, as this man is 
doing his, the whole subject of the questionable book, magazine or ‘‘movie”’ 
would be instantly solved. The public is given what the public will buy: let 
the public refuse to buy it and the supply will end. . And it is up to each one 
of us to refuse to buy. We are only one, it is true, but we are that one! 




















WE DEPLORE THE FACT SOMETIMES that it is difficult 
| to raise money for this or that charitable object. And 
| sometimes, when the effort is particularly difficult, we won- 
der whether the loss of energy compensates: whether there 
Wher is not too much lost power? When we ask this question we 
Women are | 2re apt to forget that there is a very important sense in 
Wiser Than | which it is just as well that it is not always easy to raise 

ser Aan! money. Further, it is one of the best dispensations in the 
Men | world that the raising of money is not always left to the 
“ men, but as a rule is given into the hands of women. Let 
a group of men be confronted suddenly by the necessity to raise a particular 
amount and they are far too likely to make short work of it. Each one 
‘chips in” what he can, there is a moment’s calculation, and the thing is 
done. But the peculiar and special reasons why this ought not to be the rule 
is because the only thing that comes out of it is a certain sum of money, 
which, in a permanent and broader sense, may be after all of minor impor- 
tance. But women do that sort of thing differently and better. They sense 
that the really important thing is spiritual; namely, that men and women 
should be thrown together in a common cause. Then what we think of as lost 
power is not lost power at all, but only a sort of beneficent antiseptic which 
leavens the mass. It is one of the finest things possible to a band of men and 
women when they get together to work as one for a worthy cause. Each 
worker gets a direct and personal spiritual benefit from it. We all need the 
broadening mental and spiritual advantages that come from rubbing 
shoulders with one another: of doing team work. 

















A MAN WRITES AND ASKS: 
CA “T feel a distinct handicap in my relations with my fellowmen 
ofl | in being self-conscious. Is there an actual, practical common- 
en a | sense cure for this?’”’ 
How This 


Of course there is. Self-consciousness is a habit: it is 
Man Can <uyabaees : : 
said to be one of the most pronounced of American traits. 





But acute students have given it as their opinion that it is 
on the wane. There are cures innumerable: all of them 
“actual, practical and common-sense’’; and they range themselves much in 
this order: 








Cure Himself 


1. Learn to think of others; 

2. Ask questions and thus get the other point of view; 

3. Study astronomy, thus acquiring a deep sense of human littleness; 

4, Emulate Socrates and go about telling people how little you really know; 

5. Learn to forget yourself; 

6. And lastly—and I don’t know but this cure should really be firstly: Get 
married and raise a family, which is about as perfect a method of acquiring a 
permanent humility as is known to man. 














| “It’s BAD MANNERS AND BAD BUSINESS. It’s true that 
Ng “i we pay for the meal. It’s true that our opportunity to 
\_— is ° . . 2 
ary attend is due not to flattering social selection but to mem- 
DN bership in a certain organization. It is true that the invita- 
Wh tions are usually couched in impersonal cold print far less 
ere We é Botan see : 

alluring than a milliner’s or a tailor’s advertisement. But 

Lapse A sa Te I ie TAS es Bias, 0 

; those are reasons, not excuses, and we are all guilty. 

in Manners The speaker was right. She was referring to the inex- 





cusable carelessness and inconsiderateness of the average 
man and woman in their response—or lack of it—to luncheon and dinner 
invitations atso much a plate. That impersonal quality apparently inherent 
in the affair probably is the explanation. But the affair is not so impersonal 
as it may seem. There is the caterer, who must know the number of guests 
in reasonable time. More than that, there is the anxious and hard-working 
committee responsible for the social and gastronomic success of the gathering. 
Our good friends may constitute that committee, friends whose personal 
dinner invitations we would punctiliously and promptly acknowledge, but 
whom we have no hesitation in acutely embarrassing in their nerve-racking 
capacity of committee members. The habit is undoubtedly ill-mannered and 
unbusinesslike. We would no more sanction that kind of indifference in our 
business associations than in our social relationships. Yet it is chiefly the 
men and women of the broader social and business affiliations that are mem- 
bers of such organizations and are thereby the chief offenders. It is just one 
of the thoughtless and unkindly little human inconsistencies that, once made 
really aware of, we are likely to cure. 
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The Village 


THE READING ROOMS OF OUR VILLAGE LIBRARIES are not 
always treated with justice, for is it not unfair to any reading 
room that it should always be giving out information and 
never taking any in? Nobody talks in a reading room above 


a whisper, or ever tells it anything that it might quite easily 
: like to know. On the other hand the village general store 
Library and a : ; 
he Vill always has to listen, and is upon such a low material plane 
en age that the best it has to give out are such mundane things as 
tore 
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WE HAVE A GOOD MANY “WEEKS” nowadays—‘“ Baby 
Week”; ‘““Old-Home Week’’; ‘‘Clean-Up Week’’—and 
the danger is that we shall have too many. But the town of 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, through its.°“Chamber of Com- 


One More merce, has added a week that is in every sense an excellent 
“Week”: B addition. It is a week when everybody is urged to pay his 

Good ae bills. To those who have a financial conscience and the 
a e 


proper moral responsibility for debts incurred this may 





crackers and cheese. If between these two world centers— 
and surely there is no one who doubts that they are world 
centers—there could be some sort of reciprocity, what a genuine advance 
might be made in the development of our social character! Men in groups, 
sitting on Saturday nights around a common center, do not achieve any 
notoriety on account of their progress. Their intellectual achievements, like 
that of certain restricted squirrels, are circular, not forward. The destiny of 
any nation ought to be too precarious a thing to be settled in a general store 
on Saturday nights. But now that we have superwomen, why not turn over 
the library reading room, once a week at least, to this new union? Both men 
and women, communing thus together, would be greatly benefited by the 
exchange of views—of which the reading room would absorb its merited 
share, while the general store would obtain a much needed rest. 














] SUPPOSE A GIRL IS TRAINED BY HER FATHER and mother 

| rs | to attend church. She marries, and finds her husband is 
| | either a non-churchgoer or he is indifferent about going. He 
; | goes with her at first, but gradually she finds herself going 


| alone, and then, eventually, not going at all. Her nature 
| What : : cae 

| Shall th is devotional: her inclinations are to attend church, but 
pores = human nature is so made that we dislike to do things alone. 
Wife Do? 








She misses the church and yet she cannot altogether blame 
her husband, for she realizes that the minister of the church 
which they would naturally attend is not a strong preacher, and her husband 
asks for a good sermon when he goes to church. She is content to go for the 
service and the worship. Her husband is all that she can ask him to be in all 
other relations, and yet she wishes he could see the matter as she does, and 
find a church home and attend the services on Sunday, to which she is accus- 
tomed and has been trained. She feels the drifting away from her devotional 
moorings. This condition is one which exists in hundreds of homes, and if the 
problem here sketched could be satisfactorily solved it would bring hundreds 
of the finest men in our communities into the church. Of course one solution 
is that the husband should sacrifice himself, for the sake of his wife, and go. 
The only trouble here is that husbands won’t. Another solution is that there 
ought to be better preachers in our pulpits, who would attract this desirable 
type of man. But the trouble there is that there are not enough of that type 
of preacher. And so the arguments go round a circle. Meanwhile many a 
wife feels the loss of churchgoing and of a church home, and I wonder if many 
husbands are always conscious of that fact. Because a wife doesn’t go to 
church it doesn’t follow by any means that she wouldn’t like to go. Wives 
can be very silent beings when it comes to the deep things of life. 








=] WE HEAR A GREAT DEAL SAID about the sordid qualities 


a) of the American business man: that his outlook and 
igen | thoughts are all of commerce and money: that he won’t 
nor | take an interest in anything outside of his business, and 

The that he is hopeless as an artistic possibility and has a scorn 


for the finer things of life. But has it ever occurred to these 





| icing critics just who is making possible the arts in the United 
| “ee States today? Women may be more in evidence at the 
an 








opera than men, but who stand financially behind every 
opera company in America today? The concerts given by 
our symphony orchestras may have in their audiences a preponderance of 
femininity, but who are the two men behind two of the leading symphony 
orchestras in this country today, and who are behind all the others? Who is 
it that is dotting the country today with libraries but an American business 
man? Who are they who are bringing the great paintings of the world to our 
shores? Just read a list of the names, and see what they represent. Who 
but an American business man is giving millions to medical research? Who 
are spending their means today in beautifying the landscape and planting 
the gardens in America that will soon rival the gardens of Europe when time 
has had the same chance here as abroad? Who are collecting the porcelains, 
the bronzes, the potteries of the world and bringing them here for all to see 
and enjoy? Who are the moving spirits, projectors—yes, builders—of our 
great art museums? 

The American business man is not quite so sordid as he is pictured—not 
when he is carefully considered and his interests are analyzed. As a matter 
of fact, what man of any other nation is doing what the American business 
man is doing for the arts? 








7 WE READ MUCH ADVICE TO THE STENOGRAPHER, but 


a | how often does it occur to us that she has a case as well 
wns i ° + . 
k= that deserves a moment of thought? It is by.no means an 
i aff : . . i . e 
NN a exceptional instance where an employer will occupy himself 
The Stenog- with other matters all day long, go out for lunch and sit at 
h table with friends and talk, or sit around smoking a cigar 
rap er . ae : 
; with his feet on top of a desk, and then, about five o’clock, 
Sometimes ef ey ea 2% : 
as he sees his stenographer closing her machine for the day, 


| Has a Case | 


collect himself, grab a few letters, and say: ‘‘Oh, Miss 
Smith, here are a few letters that must go tonight.’’ Instead 
of the girl going home at five or six o’clock—her regular hour—she must 
remain until seven o’clock; while the employer picks up his hat and goes 
home, with the injunction: ‘‘ Just stamp those letters ‘ Dictated but not read.’ 
Good night, Miss Smith.’’ How fair is this to a girl who has been ready all 
day to take her employer’s letters? All the complaints we hear about 
stenographers by no means belong upon the shoulders of the girls. A little 
more plain human consideration on the part of employers would change the 
so-called inefficiency of many a business office. 











seem, at first glance, unnecessary; but all tradesmen and 
merchants, to say nothing of professional men, know how widely needed is 
such an urging of the public conscience. And Rock Hill gets out a ‘‘stamp” 
that it affixes to every envelope during that week and prior to it. It is printed 
in black and red, and looks and reads thus: 


F “h 
=," | WILL PAY MY BILLS ks. 


\ |) soyou can I\~ 


¥. » 





Here is a ‘“‘week’”’ that every community might well adopt, and it is needless 
to say that its adoption will meet with the hearty co<peration of every mer- 
chant in a town. Rock Hill has done an excellent piece of civic work. 





A LITTLE GIRL OF FOUR was sent to school, and, instead 
of joining the other children, she went to a chair, sat still, 
| and could not be induced to take up either the studies or the 
hi playtimes of her classmates. Many a teacher would either 


The Little 





have despaired of the child or have forced her into the rou- 
Girl Wh tine of the school. But she was a wiser teacher who had this 
| a di little girl, and she waited. She and the mother agreed to 
| Wait 








wait, and for one month they waited. Day after day the 
little girl watched the other children, and then one day her 
head began to keep time with the music. The next day she began to sing, all 
unconsciously. A few days afterward she left her chair of her own volition, 
went to her closet, got out her books, and started; and within three months 
she was the brightest and quickest child in her class. The secret? The child 
wasn’t ready when she went to school: she had to get ready before she began, 
and she had to get ready from within herself. And therein lies the difference 
between the old and the new education: the old method would have forced 
the child, and arrived nowhere: the new method waited for the child to take 
her own initiative, and it arrived! Simple, isn’t it? But there lies its danger: 
it is so simple that its tremendous force cannot be recognized. 








A WOMAN RECENTLY WENT TO A WOMAN'S CLUB meeting, 
at which a particularly long and tiresome paper was read. 
| ‘“‘How deadly tiresome!” said the woman to a friend as 
man the two walked home. ‘‘We could have read all that in a 


The Paper at 





third of the time in an encyclopedia.” 
he Wi : ““Yes,”” was the answer, ‘‘we could; but would we? You 
the woman's} know we wouldn’t.” 








Club 


This was true. No paper read at any meeting fails to be 
of some good. But it does seem a pity that the average 
woman deputed to write a club paper does not more often make the subject 
her own before she begins to write, so that her expressions and her thoughts 
may be in evidence rather than those of the encyclopedia. It is entirely 
legitimate for any speaker to obtain her facts from reference books, but she 
falls far short of the beneficial purpose that might come to her from the effort 
if she merely, parrotlike, repeats her information and it fails to become 
her own and enrich her store of knowledge. 








==} A WOMAN HAD HER HAIR DRESSED in a smart New York 
ie } hotel the other day, and, after having her hair waved, asked 
| for a dry antiseptic shampoo, which is a mixture of gasoline 
Is vin } and ether, two of the most highly volatile and inflammable 
The | of all distillates. The fluid was poured from a bottle on 
} the woman’s hair, which instantly burst into flame. The 
| attendant fainted, and the accident undoubtedly would 
have resulted fatally had it not been for the woman’s own 
presence of mind in wrapping a towel about her head, and 
the timely passing of a man who tore down a wall fire extinguisher and 
turned it upon her. But the woman was seriously ill, is yet nervously pros- 
trated, permanently scarred on her face, hands and body, and totally denuded 
of an unusually beautiful head of hair. The accident stopped the giving of 
these antiseptic shampoos in this particular hotel, but they are still being 
given in other hairdressing parlors in which a similar accident may occur at 
any moment. It is a timely warning to women to be careful of the ‘‘antiseptic 
shampoo.” 


Antiseptic 
Shampoo 


— 














THERE IS MUCH TRUTH IN THE CRITICISM and suggestion 
ramen which a leading member of the Federation of Women’s 
— Clubs recently wrote to this magazine. ‘‘Do, for pity’s 
Ry sake,”’ she said, ‘‘ tell women, when they read a paper before 





When a woman's club, to get their notes in orderly shape. Tell 

them it is not enough to sort them: let them see that they 

a Woman are fastened together and in orderly fashion so that they 

ReadsaClub} will not get unsorted or out of place. To watch a woman, 

| Paper who is reading, turning her slips over and over, trying to 








find the right one—really it is the limit!” 
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The Mexican Question Has Never Anywhere Been 
Fully Stated, So Far as I Know 


td 


Verdrwts 


August 1, 1916 


By Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 


compass, but they can be intelligently 

comprehended only when fully stated, and 
must to all candid persons seem worthy of the 
pains. The Mexican question has never any- 
where been fully stated, so far as I know, and 
yet it is one which is in need of all the light that 
can be thrown upon it, and can be intelligently 
discussed only by those who clearly see all that is 
involved. 

In the first place, it is not a question which can 
be treated by itself as only a matter between 
Mexico and the United States. It isa part, a very 
intimate part, of the Pan-American question. 
The two Americas can be knitted together only 
by processes of peace, friendship, helpfulness and 
good will, and the nation which must of necessity 
take the initiative in proving the possibility of 
these processes is the United 
States. 


[ores questions are difficult to state in brief 


method of her political institutions. We have 
professed to believe that every nation, every 
people, has the right to order its own institutions 
as it will, and we must live up to that profession 
in our actions in absolute good faith. 

Moreover, ‘“‘order’’ has been purchased in 
Mexico at a terrible cost when it has been ob- 
tained by foreign assistance. The foreign assist- 
ance has generally come in the form of financial 
aid. That financial aid has almost invariably 
been conditioned upon “‘concessions’’ which have 
put the greater part of the resources of the 
country which have as yet been developed in the 
hands of foreign capitalists, and by the same 
token under the ‘‘ protection” of foreign govern- 
ments. 

Those who have successfully maintained stable 
order in Mexico by such means have, like Diaz, 


use and conduct excite the suspicion and, upon 
— the hatred of the people of the country 
itself. 

I would not be understood as saying that all or 
even the majority of the foreigners who have 
owned property in Mexico or who have developed 
her extraordinary resources have acted in a way 
to excite the jealousy or deserve the dislike of the 
people of the country. It is fortunately true that 
there have been a great many who acted with the 
same honor and public spirit there that character- 
ized them at home, and whose wish it has never 
been to exploit the country to its own hurt and 
detriment. 

I am speaking of a system and not uttering an 
indictment. The system by which Mexico has 
been financially assisted has in the past generally 
bound her hand and foot and left her in effect 
without a free government. 
It hasalmost in every instance 





A discussion of the Pan- 
American question must al- \ 
ways begin with the Monroe vy 
Doctrine, and very little light q 
will be thrown upon it unless ¢ 
we consider the Monroe Doc- j 
trine from the point of view 
of Latin-America rather than \ 
from the point of view of the ¢ 
United States. i 

In adopting the Monroe 
Doctrine the United States q 
assumed the part of Big ¢ 
Brother to the rest of Amer- 
ica. The primary purpose of i 
the policy was to prevent the 
extension to the American 
Hemisphere of European in- 
fluences, which seemed likely 
to involve South America and 
eventually ourselves as well in 
the net of European intrigue 
and reaction which was in that 
day being spread with so wide 0 
asweep of purpose. Butit was ? 
not adopted at the request 
of the American republics. j 
While it no doubt made them q 
measurably free from the fear 
of European aggression or i 
intervention in their affairs, it 
neither gave nor implied any 0 
guarantee on the part of the q 
United States that we would 
use our power for their bene- 
fit and not for our own ag- 
grandizement and advantage. 


S THE power of the United 
States has increased, the 
uneasiness of the Latin- f 
American republics has in- ¢ 
creased with regard to the use 
we might make of that power 
in dealing with them. q 
Unfortunately we gave one © 
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deprived her people of the 
part they were entitled to 
play in the determination of 
their own destinyand develop- 
ment. 

This is what every leader in 
Mexico has to fear, and the 
history of Mexico’s dealings 
with the United States cannot 
be said to be reassuring. 


T GOES without saying that 

the United States must do 
as she is doing: she must insist 
upon the safety of her bor- 
ders; she must, so fast as order 
‘is worked out of chaos, use 
every instrumentality she can 
in friendship employ to pro- 
tect the lives and the property 
of her citizens in Mexico. 

But she can establish per- 
manent peace on her borders 
only by a resolute and con- 
sistent adoption in action of 
the principles which underlie 
her own life. She must re- 
spect the liberties and the 
self-government of Mexicans 
as she would respect her own. 
She has professed to be the 
champion of the rights of 
small and helpless states, and 
she must make that profes- 
sion good in what she does. 
She has professed to be the 
friend of Mexico, and she 
must prove it by seeing to it 
that every step she takes is 
a step of friendship and help- 
fulness. 


UR own principles and the 
peace of the world are 
conditioned upon the exempli- 
fication of those professions in 








very disquieting example of 
what we might do when we 
went to war with Mexico in Mr. Polk’s time and 
got out of that wara great addition to our national 
territory. 

The suspicion of our southern neighbors, their 
uneasiness as to our growing power, their jeal- 
ousy that we should assume to play Big Brother 
to them without their invitation to do so, has 
constantly stood in the way of the amicable and 
happy relations we wished to establish with them. 
Only in very recent years have they extended 
their hands to us with anything like cordiality, 
and it is not likely that we shall ever have their 
entire confidence until we have succeeded in giv- 
ing them satisfactory and conclusive proofs of our 
own friendly and unselfish purpose. 

What is needed for the firm establishment of 
their faith in us is that we should give guaran- 
tees of some sort, in conduct as well as in promise, 
that we will as scrupulously respect their terri- 
torial integrity and their political sovereignty as 
we insist that European nations should respect 
them. 

If we should intervene in Mexico, we would un- 
doubtedly revive the gravest suspicions through- 
out all the states of America. By intervention I 
mean the use of the power of the United States to 
establish internal order there without the invita- 
tion of Mexico and determine the character and 
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found that they were the servants, not of Mexico, 
but of foreign concesstonaires. 

The economic development of Mexico has so 
far been accomplished by such ‘‘concessions”’ and 
by the exploitation of the fertile lands of the 
republic by a very small number of owners who 
have accumulated under one title hundreds of 
thousands of acres, swept within one ownership 
the greater part of states, and reduced the popu- 
lation of the country to a sort of peonage. 


EXICO is one of the treasure houses of the 
world. It is exceedingly to be desired by 
those who wish to amass fortunes. Its resources 
are indeed serviceable to the whole world and are 
needed by the industries of the whole world. No 
enterprising capitalist can look upon her without 
coveting her. The foreign diplomacy with which 
she has become bitterly familiar is the ‘dollar 
diplomacy,’”’ which has almost invariably obliged 
her to give precedence to foreign interests over 
her own. What she needs more than anything 
else is financial support which will not involve the 
sale of her liberties and the enslavement of her 
people. 
Property owned by foreigners, enterprises con- 
ducted by foreigners, will never be safe in Mexico 
so long as their existence and the method of their 


action by ourselves and by 

all the nations of the world, 
and our dealings with Mexico afford us an op- 
portunity to show the way. 

Mexico must no doubt struggle through long 
processes of blood and terror before she finds her- 
self and returns to the paths of peace and order; 
but other nations, older in political experience than 
she, have staggered and struggled through these 
dark ways for years together to find themselves at 
last, to come out into the light, to know the price 
of liberty, to realize the compulsion of peace and 
the orderly processes of law. 

It is painful to observe how few of the sug- 
gestions as to what the United States ought to do 
with regard to Mexico are based upon sympathy 
with the Mexican people or any effort even to 
understand what they need and desire. I can say 
with knowledge that most of the suggestions of 
action come from those who wish to possess her, 
who wish to use her, who regard her people with 
condescension anda touch of contempt, who 
believe that they are fit only to serve and not fit 
for liberty of any sort. Such men cannot and will 
not determine the policy of the United States. 
They are not of the true American breed or 
motive. 

America will honor herself and prove the 
validity of her own principles by treating Mexico 
as she would wish Mexico to treat her. 








































































































He Told Her That He Knew What Clothes Mean to a Woman 


By Helen Baker Parker: Author of “To be a Lady,” Ete. 


ILI 


HERE’S one thing I’m going to have this autumn 
whatever happens, and that’s new shoes. And I have 
my dress—that new, soft taffeta, with Georgette crépe 
sleeves—bought it in a little shop’’—Hetta Arnold spoke 
with elegance—‘‘over on Michigan—at a Saturday sale; an 
awfully neat little garment.”” An “awfully neat little gar- 
ment’’ was, with Hetta, a technical expression. She had 
been a living model. She was still beautiful, but she was a 
perfect forty-two and a half. 

“You're one better off than me.’’ Lida Lowell soberly 
smoothed around a bolt a few mussed yards of seven-dollar, 
hand-embroidered velvet chiffon. She was accustomed to 
hear women say nonchalantly: ‘‘Send out—oh, four yards— 
wait, don’t cut it!—I guess five yards.’”’ As though an extra 
yard thrown in for luck were not a week’s wage! 

From where Miss Lowell—who was also ‘‘three hundred 
six’’—stood, she could see, through a passageway flanked 
by orchids, rare roses, tulips and violets (of velvet, growing 
in lace jardiniéres and marked ‘“‘ very special’’), plates at one 
thousand dollars.a dozen, rare vases, and marble garden 
seats with shameless cupids forarms. Just beyond the gar- 
den seats were rare paintings, always the oldest and the 
newest. Just above the marble stairs at the end of the pas- 
sageway were, as Lida knew, the rarest Oriental rugs; and 
above were antique bits of furniture at one, two or three 
hundred dollars a bit. 

Lida herself presided over chiffons, crépes and gauze vel- 
vets that neither covered the nakedness nor kept out the 
frost. All day, every day in the work week, Lida measured 
chiffons—sheer, exquisite, in rarest, delicate col- 
ors, often hand-embroidered with gold and silver 
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OSCAR FREDERICK 
pay Lida’s wage for a year; coats flung back in the late 
Indian summer warmth to display glittering jewels that 
were only the tailored jewels suitable for shopping. What 
must these women be like at night—with the diamonds they 
wore then and the chiffons they were buying? Were they 
merely amusing themselves with this wearisome business of 
running accounts? 

Why this passion for clothes? She had it too; she knew 
that. For what did she and all the girls strive and save and 
cut on lunches? What lay there forever on the horizon of 
their circling thoughts? And Lida knew that it was be- 
cause ‘‘ male and female created He them.”’ She was forever 
seeing women who spent all they could afford for clothes. 
She was getting clever enough to pick out the ones who 
spent more than they reallv had. 

The girls were a!! getting new autumn things. Lida 
listened to them planning this and that—hats, gowns (they 
had got beyond mere dresses!), new shoes, separate coats. 
All except Hetta lived at home. Lida lived at home too. 
She was a suburbanite. She spent five dollars a month for a 
commutation ticket. 


OW Lida’s mother was—and still is—in a sort of business: 

she keeps a boarding house. She used to be a school- 
teacher; but there seemed nothing of the sort doing the week 
Lida’s father had “It”? happen to him in a railway wreck. 
Lida’s mother is an unusual cook. She knows how to deal 
with onions and potatoes, which we have always with us. She 
has a large and quite imposing-looking house full of hungry 





threads. Now and again she held the goods be- 
neath her thin, pointed chin at the command of 
women to whom shopping was diversion, im- 
pulse, comedy. All day Lida said: ‘‘ Yes, madam. 
Two’’—or three or four-fifty or six or seven— 
“dollars a yard. We sell—for long sleeves, you 
say ?—three-quarters of a yard of this double 
width. Flouncings? I should think two yards 
and a half or three yards.” 


OU cannot try on neat hundred dollar gar- 

ments, you cannot sell chiffons and laces, 
velvets so soft that they lie lovingly in your fin- 
gers, light as rose petals, without wanting to see 
yourself inthem, toownthem. Not if Fate made 
you awoman. And the queer thing is you know 
you'd be beautiful if Providence, which moves 
in a mysterious way, had bestowed you within 
purple and fine linen rather than navy blue and 
coarse serge. Lida knew this. Hetta knew it. 
All the girls knew it. Standing behind counters 
is a liberal education. That’s one thing you get 
plenty of on seven dollars a week. Hetta had red 
hair—not auburn—or Titian—red! She knew 
that, set off by a certain shade in fabrics, red 
hair, even her kind of red, is a gift_of the gods. 
The shade referred to is obtained on an allow- 
ance; it is not purchased on a wage. 

Lida’s hair was a sort of drab. She knew that 
a certain tone of taupe is the thing for that. But 
this does not come, even with prayer and fasting, 
at less than two dollars a yard, or, in ready-made 
suits, at less than fifty dollars at the beginning 
of the season or thirty-five at the end. These 
facts are not comic. They are, there behind the 
dull, rubbed, mahogany counter, more tragic 
than war, nearer than hands or feet. 

Down in the basement you can get chiffons 
for one dollar a yard, or Georgette crépe for one- 
fifty. ‘‘ But even one dollar,” Lida would argue, 
‘is one-seventh of seven dollars. And one yard 
won’t make even a skirt, for, land knows! you 
don’t need much for a waist.”’ 

“Oh, you’re always doing arithmetic,’’ Hetta 
would accusz:. 

‘Yes, [am—by division or subtraction. I can 
do it in my head lying down with my eyes tight 
closed. But the answer’s just the same.” 

‘Just the same,’”’ Hetta would agree. But there was 
something about her manner of agreement which puzzled 
Lida. 

“I’m going to have head lettuce, with Thousand-Island 
dressing, this noon,” said Hetta one morning. 

“What is that salad ?”’ Lida caressed an embroidered rose. 
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It’s heaven—that’s what it is. 

“But I heard it was sixty-five cents.’ 

“Tt is; but I’m not looking at the menu card. Besides, 
I've got a coat laid aside in a little shop over on Michigan.”’ 
A smile passed from lip to lip at Hetta’s obsession for the 
“little shops over on Michigan.” ‘‘I had it laid away till 
I eat lunch. I want a friend to see it. And it’s the color I 
ought to wear, thank heaven! It isn’t brown; it isn’t cin- 
namon; it’s—well, it’s just right.” 

“T thought,” said Lida, puzzled, ‘‘the manager said yes- 
terday that that dye didn’t come except in imported things 
that are so hard to get now since the war. And so expensive, 
Hetta Hetta!”’ 








’ 





OR there, without warning, sudden as judgment day, 

Lida knew herself in the presence of the unnamable dis- 
aster. She was looking into the eyes, insolent yet immeas- 
urably isolated, of one who had answered to the lure of 
things—the call, subtle yet insistent, that tempts not ears 
but eyes of women. Two shall be measuring at a counter; 
the one shall be taken, the other left. 

Lida was unspeakably shocked, stricken indeed with a 
sickness of the spirit. She thought about it a great deal 
during the day. Over and over, during those not-to-be- 
forgotten hours when the tree of knowledge shook down its 
fruit, she went and washed her face and hands in clear, clean 
water; and she thought—thought hard and fast about many 
things. 

In the days following Lida studied the women who 
bought—women with fur coats, a single one of which would 
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back roses, a garden of roses. This hat made Lida’s hair 
not a sort of accident—its color what was left one off day in 
nature’s laboratory, by-product of other women’s real brown 
tresses; under this hat Lida’s hair was an achievement, a 
triumph—Lida herself a creature to turn and gaze upon. 
Lida knew. She had tried on the hat. 

And that very day, there in front of the window, Farfay 
— with her, Farfay with his thin, exquisitely sculptured 
ips. 


NE Saturday afternoon Lida carried home a large pack- 

age. She was looking thoughtful. Hetta Arnold had 
been burned that day; her face would always be scarred; 
they had cut off her hair. . . . What would Hetta do without 
her lovely, smooth face, and the long, thick, red hair that 
was so dashing with the “‘right”’ colors? 

Lida went up the steps between the stately white-pine 
columns, that her mother kept as clean as marble, let herself 
in cautiously at the imposing front door with its fine old 
lace drawn taut against the polished glass, and tiptoed 
softly up the stairs. She went to a large closet with a tiny 
window in it where she kept her belongings; this was her 
boudoir. She set down the bundle, got a pair of old shears 
and started to cut the string. She thought better of it, and 
laid the bundle over in the corner by the window and 
covered it with an old newspaper. 

She went to the common bathroom and washed, leaned 
and looked curiously at her hair, her cheeks, her eyes—as 
though she were seeing herself for the first time—and went 
downstairs to the kitchen where her mother pre- 
sided over a great bowl of beans. She was deco- 
rating it with circles of bright green peppers. A 
pyramid of brown bread stood on a rose-wreathed 
plate. The steam of it rose up between Lida’s 
eyes and her mother’s eyes. 

Inwardly Lida was thinking: ‘‘ What will she 
do? What will she do, with her face all scarred ? 
He won’t want her now, or her imported coat. 
What if I should be burned?”’ Aloud she said: 
“Ts there anything I can do?” 

“Nothing just now, dear. Run up to father— 
I think he’s finished his book—there’s a precious 
girl. And after supper I do wish you’d look over 
Dunne & Lathrop’s bill. The slips are there on 
the hook. I think they’ve made a mistake. It 
can’t be as much as that; it just can’t! I got so 
nervous over it; my eyes twitched so I had to 
stop. How are you, dear? Kiss your mother. 
We’ve got each other—father, you and I—even 
if round steak is twenty-eight cents a pound.” 

Silently Lida kissed her. then turned and went 
slowly up the stairs. 

That night she lay awake for hours, looking 
into the dark, thinking: ‘‘Tomorrow night— 
tomorrow night.” 

Beside her, on the folding bed, her mother 
slept, or rather part of her brain slept. Some- 
where, however, the wheels were turning. ‘‘ Mr. 
Lathrop,’”’ she mumbled, sighing wearily, ‘‘did 
you credit the chicken I sent back—that day’’— 
a long sigh—‘“‘I got the potroast instead? Mr. 
Lathrop—Central, don’t cut me off !—how much 
is liver today? Thirty-five?” 





HE following Sunday morning Lida did not 

gotochurch. She worked all morning on the 
tables. There were the little yellow-paper cups 
to be freshened up for the salted peanuts. There 
was the celery to be washed—‘‘so carefully, pre- 
cious’’—and the radishes to be converted into 
roses. 

Busy as she was, she had time to look out and 
see the Sunday parade, the new autumn gowns, 
the hats, the shoes—shoes with spats and French 
heels. Finally the last dish was washed, and 








The Rose Was a Large Rose, Quite Flat, and it Was to be the Missing 
Link Between Her Black Hat and Her Taupe Hair 


people all the time. But Lida—who slept with her mother 
on a folding bed that led (and still leads) a double life, being 
a sideboard by day—will never forget till she dies the piles 
of grocer slips, the stub pencil and the yellow pad of cheap 
paper, the sputtering gas turned low, the long lines of figures, 
and her mother with her bent back. 


| ged father still lives—in a way—in the room up there 
at the head of the back stairs, the room with the southern 
exposure and the red geranium in the window. Lida’s 
mother sleeps on the folding bed downstairs because she 
has an unfortunate way of talking in her sleep about the cost 
of living. This worries father. But she can run to him inan 
instant. (‘‘Did you call, Louis?” ‘‘ No, dear, it was only the 
wind in the lilacs.””) So that, while Lida used up transpor- 
tation, she did not, in the technical sense employed by The 
Greatest Store in the World, live at home; she boarded at 
her mother’s boarding house. 

Yes, while the trees were losing their leaves and the birds 
were trooping south, the girls were getting new autumn 
clothes. 

There was a dress in a window in a little shop over on 
Michigan Boulevard; Lida had seen it noon after noon. 
The ethical wisdom of walking on Michigan Boulevard after 
eating at a cafeteria on Wabash Avenue is questionable. 
Lida was hungry for the dress; her mouth watered for it. 
It was taupe, a soft, dull taupe, with a hint of wistaria in the 
shadow of the folds; and it had sleeves and a Quaker collar 
of cherry color Georgette crépe. It was not, however, 
designed to make a girl look like a Quaker; Lida was tired 
of looking like a Quaker. How would Mr. Farfay like this 
dress? 

Lida began to save on lunches; but it takes a good many 
lunches to buy a dress like that. In the same window was a 
taupe hat, exactly, oh, exactly the color of Lida’s hair! And 
it was faced with palest rose, and it had heaped up at the 


there were lots of them. You must have a good 
dinner Sunday. So many seem to take thought 
not so much for their spiritual betterment as for 
their outer bodies, what they shall put on, and 
their inner bodies, whether there’ll be generous helpings of 
chicken and ice cream. 

Mother was persuaded to let Dunne & Lathrop go until 
tomorrow. She was sitting with father in the sunny room. 
It happened to be father’s birthday. 

Lida, in her closet apartment, took the large package and 
undid the outer string. Within were four separate bundles. 
One of these she unwrapped. It was a basket of fruit, the 
sort Jevne has in a window on Wabash and Randolph 
Street; and you look—usually just that; a cat can look at 
Jevne’s windows—pears, plums, peaches, oranges, pome- 
granates, grapes, a bottle of preserves, a jar of ginger, a box 
of candy. Lida took this and another large, unwrapped 
package and went to her father’s room. She laid them on 
the bed where the sheet lay so terribly flat. 

“What will you have first, Sir Lowell?’’ she invited. 
““Move up, moth’. We’ll have our coffee served in the 
library, James.” 

“Oh, precious!’’ Mother surreptitiously hid a_half- 
checked bill in the pocket of her Sunday apron. ‘‘What a 
good daughter! She keeps the first Commandment with 
promise always. Doesn’t she, father?”’ 

‘“* And now, Sir Lowell, what do you guess is here?’”’ 


LOWLY Lida untied a string, patient over every knot, 
aware of the anticipation of the bright, sunken eyes on 
the pillow. She folded away the paper, and a low, passionate 
“Ah! Lidy!’’ was all he could say at first. Out came Faber’s 
‘Life of the Spider,” Faber’s ‘‘Life of the Fly,’’ Faber’s 
‘Social Life in the Insect World,” ‘‘ Faber, Poet of Science,” 
Locke’s ‘‘ Variation, Heredity and Evolution.” 
““To think I should own all these! I do think I have the 
best daughter in the world. But, Lidy! you might have had 
a new hat, or maybe a coat, with what you paid for these.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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Bait is Bait, and You Can’t Catch Fish Without It: By Lucille Van Slyke 


I—Bait 
JUPERLATIVE grumps—that’s what I 
| struggled with all last May Day! Sarah 
{| knew I wasn’t happy; she kept trying to 
Re) | cheer me up by singing. 

+ But if there is one thing in this world 
|| that I just cannot endure, it is Sarah’s 

solos. All the seven years that she had 
4 kept house for dad and me, that grim old 
| _dear had been unwittingly irritating me 
SS with that awful singing. I ran away from 
it in the morning and worked a Red Cross bandage 
machine, listening sulkily to the flippant chatter of 











US aie LON Ses Wee aie 


AUTHOR OF ‘HIS FAMOUS DEED,” ‘ PEACHY,” ETC. 


May baskets; and, most distracting of all, the tantalizing 
prattle from the Ammersley supper party (the new editor 
was merely chatting with father while he waited for them). 

At my feet Pauline Dawson’s younger brother hunched 
himself boyishly; he was waiting to sell dad a lot of rubber 
he’d been collecting all spring. The acrid odor of his cartful 
of old boots and garden hose desecrated the evanescent 
fragrance of the May night. His plaintive monologue about 
fishing tackle didn’t interest me in the least. I wished fret- 
fully that he wouldn’t talk. 


KING 


itself into the girls who were related to club members and 
the ones who weren't. 

The long-threatened rain precipitated itself. 

A forlorn and depressed “‘dove party,” we scuttled un- 
ceremoniously into the house—there to joke about the 
Country Club’s wet orange Chinese lanterns and flowering 
dogwood boughs, and to pretend that we were glad they 
were not dripping on us; but down in our hearts we all 
knew that we would have given almost anything to have 
been up there on the hill dancing. Marcia Cleating’s family 

lives in a wreck of a house. It’s 





the rest of the committee. One of them had been 
bridesmaid at five Easter weddings, and all of them 
seemed to have so many parties to go to that they 
“simply didn’t have time to breathe’’—especially the 
Ammersley girls. They came to live next door to us 
last year. They are so pretty that New York papers 
print Sunday pictures of them, labeled ‘‘Two Popular 
Up-State Belles.” They had three escorts waiting for 
them when we came out of the church, but no one 
suggested that I walk along with her—or him. 

And all the afternoon, while I feverishly tumbled 
things out of bureaus so that Sarah could “spring- 
clean,” I had to listen to the Ammersleys’ veranda 
chatter; they were teaching a new ‘“‘fox trot’’ to some 
good-looking out-of-town men, and on the side porch 
I could see their mother fussing over the loveliest 
supper table—all set for ten—just loading it with 
apple blossoms and lilac boughs and fluffy pink 
candleshades. 

Our own supper was awful—finnan haddie and 
turnips because dad had asked for them! Asked for 
finnan haddie and turnips on May Day! I tried to 
eat some bread and butter, and couldn’t. 


FTER that I hurried across the back yard to pour 
forth my woes on Roxana Glidden, but halfway 
there I stopped. Roxy’s violin was fairly sobbing that 
little mazurka of Chopin’s, the one with the million 
heartbreaks in it. A string snapped in the middle of 
the seventh heartbreak; I knew what that meant— 
Roxy, face downward on her shabby old sofa, trying 
not to cry her eyes out because she can’t play the 
eighth heartbreak. Suddenly my own _ troubles 
seemed miserably little. 

Back through the side path I fled to the front porch 
to try to escape the doleful wail of Sarah’s singsong, 
“‘_end of a purf-heck-ed day—”’; the drone of her 
voice came faintly through the hallway. 

I clenched my fists. I hated the front porch. | 
hated our whole house. I hated it because it is the 
biggest and ugliest house in Atterboro. Dad is al- 
ways boasting that he bought it at a tremendous 
bargain, but I think it was like every other old, 
secondhand thing that nobody really wants—dear at 




















































the old Ardsley homestead, and 
they rent it awfully cheap be- 
cause the estate is in litigation. 
The drollest thing in the fallen 
grandeur is the billiard room. 
None of Marcia’s family could 
play billiards on that moth- 
eaten, wabbly table if they 
wanted to; but the room is big 
and secluded, and we'd had 
lots of good times in the low- 
ceilinged, dormer-windowed 
place when we were in the 
pigtail and hide-and-seek stage. 


AULINE DAWSON perched 

herself on the edge of the 
rickety old billiard table, while 
the rest of us coaxed a leaky oil 
stove to boil fudge. We were all 
of us trying our best not to listen 
to the alluring tum-ti-tum-tum 
of that orchestra up on the hill. 
Paul looked very little and 
pathetic, somehow, though she 
wasn’t really. It was just that 
as usual she was wearing out 
some of her cousins’ mourning. 
She has some fashionable cous- 
ins, who always seem to be in 
mourning for somebody or other, 
and they send Pauline the 
mourning before last. No mat- 
ter how much she tries to change 
it with bows and collars she does 
look gloomy. 

“Sour grapes! Sour grapes! 
All of you are a bunch of sour 
grapes! You would, too, have 
gone if you’d been asked!’’ she 
sang out saucily. ‘‘Why, I just 
prayed somebody’d invite me. 
But I s’pose it’s really good for 
us not being ‘among those pres- 
ent.’ It knocks the last of the 
schoolgirl democracy out of us. 
This town’s been getting a little 
bigger and a little ‘clickier’ 
every year,and we keep pretend- 
ing we don’t know it; but, if 
we're going to be in anything, 
it’s just going to be our own 
‘clicking,’ and we might as well 
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When I Tried to Stammer My Thanks He Wasn’t Looking at Me! 


any price. Mansard roof, homely, faded red bricks, chunky 
bow windows—I hate them all, but especially do I detest 
the ornate iron fence. 


AD was leaning over the gate that night in his shirt 

sleeves, tapping his pipe impatiently as he listened to 
the new editor of the ‘‘ Tri- Weekly Gazette.’’ The dusk had 
deepened so that I couldn’t see how the newcomer looked, 
but his eager young barytone emphasized the grudging 
grumble of father’s monosyllables. I couldn’t hear what 
they were talking about, there was such a medley of noises— 
sleepy swallows twittering under the eaves, giggling young- 
sters on the other side of the street hanging their clumsy 


sc 


— ’nd if I'd had a decent rod the day we went 
up Slocum! Gee! seems to me the older I get the 
more I can’t help wanting a whole lot of things I 
haven’t got. ’Specially when I see some other fellow 
who keeps getting ’em just as easy ——”’ 

The youngest Ammersley’s purling voice rose in 
mock protest. ‘‘ But that would be the seventh extra, 
you greedy,” she coquetted. ‘I want to leave some- 
thing till I get there ——’”’ 

ss ’nd if I’d had decent bait last week,’’ Tad 
Dawson boasted, ‘‘just some decent trout flies 

I roused myself desperately. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with good old angleworms?”’ I asked. 

““Worms!”’ he sniffed. ‘I don’t want to catch any 
more of the kind of fish you catch with worms. Jump- 
ing Jehoshaphat! Miss Ferguson, if you want to catch 
anything worth while you’ve got to have good bait— 
regular professional trout flies : 











HE Ammersley girls were starting at last. They 

almost seemed to float across their lawn. The grass 
was drifted white with falling magnolia petals. The 
girls in their puffy skirts were not unlike big blossoms 
as they fluttered along the path. 

The young editor was teasing them. I leaned out 
7 in the darkness just to listen to the blithe good humor 
- of his droll chuckle. ‘Pretty pink prinkers ——’”’ he 
mocked them. 

Above their delicate, trailing laughter and the soft 
chugging of the waiting motors Roxana’s quail whistle 
called me. 

I ran out to her shabby old surrey. 

“Want to go up to Cleatings’ with eggs?”’ You 
could feel the tears she’d kept back in her tight little 
syllables. 

We mogged along silently behind those merry motor 
loads. The Watrous twins hailed us a block farther 
down the street. But even the usually irrepressible twins 
were quiet that night. Their father, who’d patiently taught 
Latin in our high school ever since we were infants, had left 
the day before for a long-postponed, much-sacrificed-for trip 
to Italy, and they were a downcast pair. At the Cleatings’ 
we found more misery-liking company: Jess Rogers and 
Pauline Dawson were squabbling with Marcia Cleating about 
suffrage. 

-The seven of us were about. the only girls in town who 
hadn’t been invited to the Country Club May Day dance. 
Not one of us had a father or a brother or a lover who 
belonged; and from the time the club had been formed in 
the preceding autumn, the whole town had seemed to divide 


“1 Swear.” Marcia’s Vow Sounded Like a Litany, and So Did Pauline’s 


face it after tonight.” 

““T don’t get you,’’ sputtered 
Jess Rogers brusquely. 

“T do,” declared Roxana calmly. ‘‘I can see everything 
about life more clearly since I’ve had my chickens.”’ 

Of course we laughed at her; Roxana was so personal 
about her chickens. Not that she cared for the society of 
poultry especially, but she and her mother have next to no 
income at all, and Roxana knew that raising chickens was 
the only way she could make a living and leave four hours a 
day for her precious violin. After her father died she put 
every cent she could possibly get together into eggs and 
incubators; she really tried her hardest to be the most suc- 
cessful lady hennist in the world. Yet she had never done 
very well. We all knew that she had come back that after- 
noon from a poultry exhibit, where her darling cockerels 
and pullets hadn’t even managed an honorable mention. 
She went right on talking the same as if we hadn’t laughed. 

“We're exactly like my chickens, all of us—except in age.”’ 
That made us wince; we were all one side or t’other of each 
other. ‘‘We’re entered in the show, but nobody knows it. 
We don’t ‘point up.’ I suppose there’s a prize standard for 
girls the same as for hens, and we simply don’t qualify. I 
thought my pullets were just corking until I saw some real 
ones, and then I got a jolt. I found out their heads were 
wrong and their wings too short and their—oh, well, do your 
own metaphoring,”’ she sighed. 


OR a minute or two we were quiet. Roxana’s idea wasn’t 

exactly pleasant. I could feel a million more freckles 
coming out beside the ones I had, and I guess the rest of 
the girls were thinking of their equivalents. 

Marcia, who is the best-looking one of us, put her hands 
over her curls. “Cluck! Cluck! Sister hens!’’ she teased. 
‘“‘Let’s ruffle up our feathers and peck at her.” 

Marcia was pretty, but she never showed it—she would 
wear such maddening ciothes! She couldn’t sew at all, but 
she kept trying to, and she usually got the patterns all mixed 
and never could put things together right; so most of her 
clothes were cheap ‘‘ready-mades”’ that she bought in a 
hurry to take the place of the ones she’d spoiled. The 
Watrous twins were ripping out some crooked shirred tucks 
of hers that very night; they were always trying to straighten 
out poor Marcia’s mistakes. 

“What good’s pecking and clucking?’’ grumbled Jess. 
“Roxy is dead right—about me anyhow. I’m a regular 
middle-class, second-rate ‘also-ran’ and piker, messing 
around at everything and trailing along half a mile behind 
the procession; growing into a nice, kind-faced old maid, 
cranky but good-hearted; boring myself and everybody 
else. And if the rest of you felt very much otherwise you’d 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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== | URRENT cant, read by decades, makes 
RP) | logical reading: ‘‘Whatever is new is 
| wrong.’’ Where it concerns women, what- 
ever is new is more than wrong—it is 
| “‘indelicate,” ‘‘unwomanly,”’ “‘ masculine,” 
‘immodest’ and ‘‘ unsexing’’—final words 
| in all current judgment on the magnani- 
| mous attempts of a slender minority of 
| women in the last fifteen or twenty decades 
to save men’s souls from being eaten alive 
st sex.’”’ It is possible, of course, that what is 
new for women in the world today is ‘‘unsexing,” ‘‘un- 
womanly” and ‘‘amenace’’—to female delicacy, marriage, 
chivalry, the home and all the antique bulwarks. But it is 
not all this merely because current comment on the passing 
show says so. The public has reversed itself too often to set 
forth more than a satiric argument against itself. 

Current comment, for instance, classed the first kinder- 
gartens with all those innovations that have tended to 
destroy the home and woman’s morality. They ‘snatched 
the babe from the mother’s breast,”’ thus ‘‘ weakening mater- 
nal love”’ and ‘‘softening woman’s moral fiber.’’ Hardly less 
dangerous were the first perambulators of 1850. ‘Since it is 
easier to wheel a child than to carry it, what will prevent a 
mother from wandering from home many hours every day?” 
asked the ‘‘Lady’s Newspaper’”’ of the go-cart’s first ances- 
tress. ‘‘Infants should be carried out in the fresh air,’ 
cautioned ‘‘ The Queen”’ in 1852, “‘ but the prevailing tempta- 
tion is to eave them out’’—unattended and forgotten by the 
mothers who bore them, laid outdoors in a perambulator, to 
perish quietly of fresh air! 


| ath for women—‘ wild women,’ ‘masculine 
women” and ‘‘unsexed women’’—are familiar terms 
today. But donot think that, when Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and her group of women called the first Women’s Rights 
convention in 1848, these fine words of today were not in the 
old dictionaries. ‘‘Unsexed women!” said the “Albany 
Register.’’ ‘‘Wild women!” remarked the ‘‘Saturday Re- 
view”’; “‘coarse and unreasoning viragoes!’’ ‘Perhaps we 
owe an apology for having given publicity to the mass of cor- 
ruption, heresies, ridiculous nonsense and reeking vulgarities 
which these bad women have emitted for the past three 
days,” said the Syracuse “‘Star’’ of what it called ‘‘ The Tom- 
foolery Convention”’ of 1852. 

‘The Shrieking Sisterhood” was a phrase widely used in 
1850, when trousers and votes for women were new in the 
world. And “masculine”? and ‘“un- 
sexed,’’ as completely descriptive terms 
of new activities of females, have been 
honored by no breach of usage for 
many centuries. ‘‘ Masculine females!”’ 
said the ‘‘Spectator”’ in 1732, when 
women began to ride in 
regulation habits—that 
trailed over their im- 
prisoned feet like in- 
fants’ baptismal robes! 
““A female band de- 
spising nature’s laws!” 
screamed the outraged 
poet who wrote of ‘“‘ The 
Unsexed Females” 
about 1800. Author- 
ship ‘‘unsexed” this 
band,in which were Mrs. 
Barbauld, who always 
told her young ladies 
“Your only empire is to 
please!’’ and moral 
Hannah More. 

But sixty years fled 
by; female authors were 
as old as their tales, o 
therefore accepted; Peau res ve 
“female doctresses” 
were new, therefore con- 
demned; so “The 
Queen” observed in 1860: ‘‘No, a woman may give her 
leisure to literature, but let her once set foot within the pale 
of professional life, and she is practically unsexed.”’ 

“The desire of Lady Macbeth to be unsexed must find its 
counterpart in these women of today,” said the ‘‘Saturday 
Review’’ ten years later of the medical women. And again, 
“It is certainly time to condemn every step taken toward 
the individualization of women lest they become viragoes 
and their orphaned children the gamins of the gutters,’ it 
said of the “‘insurgent women”’ demanding admittance to 
the professions. ‘‘He-girls!’’ shrieked the journals of the 
seventies of young women seeking coeducation. ‘‘ Manly 
women!”’ screamed the journals of the eighties, when the 
shortened skirt and shirt waist and women’s athletics 
began to be. 














Hardly Less Dangerous Were the 
First Perambulators of 1850 


O, WHEN the twentieth-century woman walked on the 
world’s stage, current comment, having already done its 
verbal worst with her mother and grandmothers, could only 
reach a long arm back into stereotyped epithets for women 
operating in new ways, and drag up the old cant: ‘‘ Wild,” 
‘‘outrageous,’”’ ‘‘masculine’’ and, always and forever and 
ever, ‘“‘unsexed.”’ 

Not that the eighteenth or nineteenth century concerned 
itself particularly with women. In an index to the ‘‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine”’ from 1731 to 1818, under ‘‘W” stands: 
‘““Woman: See Females.’”” So under ‘‘Females’”’ in all the 
early magazines may be found Stone Age comment on their 
first pitiful activities. A womanly female of the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, bereft of a male protector and 
humbly desirous of not starving to death, could sew, teach 
for almost nothing a year, or slave in kitchens and a few 
mines and factories— nothing else. Delicacy and a submis- 
sive spirit seemed safely hedged about, and only “ Dress,” 
‘Conduct,’ and large maunderings on ‘‘ The Female Sphere’”’ 
engaged early editorial attention. 

Yet rebeldom among the restless is firmly written into the 
grain of these yellowed pages. Women were beginning to 
read and write, and those ‘‘mannish” females who could 
spell and pronounce three and four syllable words correctly 
were “‘apes of men.’’ By 1750 the ‘‘Ladies’ Revival of 










By Edna Kenton 


7. BAT TONS os  JVRn Ss 
Learning” was infuriating men; the ‘‘ Blue Stockings” were 
gathering; women—women!—were preparing to write 
books. Current comment gave its lighter hours, therefore, to 
remarking the dividing lines between the sexes, and making 
plainer the horrendous penalties for recalcitrant females. 
“Tf such a character ’’— Rousseau’s Sophia, instructed in all 
the arts—‘‘should appear among the correct females of this 
country, we are confident she would be de- 
liberately excluded from what is called good 
company,” thundered the New York “ Port- 
folio”’ in 1809. And ‘‘The Ladies’ Museum” 
said in 1799: ‘‘Warlike women, learned 
women, and women who are politicians 
equally abandon the circle which nature and 
the institutions have traced about their sex; 
they convert themselves into men. ' 
We admire the masculine mind of Queen 
Elizabeth, but we love Mary, Queen of 
Scots.” 

So womanly ways of wasting time were 
urged in screeds on ‘‘Female Conduct.” 
Dancing, walking, drawing, the harp and 
spinet were genteel occupations for females. 
Gardening for ladies was ever feminine. As 
late as 1854 our own Mrs. Sigourney, writing 
for ‘“‘The Ladies’ Repository,’’ sought to 
stem the tide of early suffrage by suggesting 
a consecration of female activities to the 
planting of trees. ‘‘ Would it not be pleas- 
ant,” she said, ‘‘to be remembered by a lofty 
grove, growing more and more beautiful, 
while we are moldering in the tomb?” 

Sewing and embroidery grew philosophi- 
cally more complex as weaving went out and 
sewing machines came in, and as late as 1879 
“The Nation”’ observed: ‘‘It is hardly pos- 
sible for a woman to be happy and content 
who cannot use her needle. Is she restless, unhappy, 
puzzled, waiting?—her needle will work off impatience at its 
point. Her life is incomplete without it.” 


b js all was not grave criticism of “‘females’’ or cold 
advice to them. Bricks for women came in with votes 
for women. Until then bouquets—faded, to be sure, and 
rather rank—were tossed to restless females to allay discon- 
tent and to set them to playing again solely with flowers. 
“The Lady’s Magazine”’ of 1775, in an essay on ‘‘ Woman,” 
traced by a pen dipped in the fountain 
of lies, breaks at one point into metrical 
platitudes to ‘‘ woman, lovely woman”’ 
as ‘‘made to temper man.” 

With such artificial bouquets were 
mingled ‘‘ ghost stories,”’ adapted to the 
fears of females; as, for instance, this 
bit of unsurpassable refining of super- 
indefiniteness in the ‘‘New Ladies’ 
Magazine” for 1787: ‘‘Great and nu- 
merous are’ the dangers to which the 
young and beautiful are continually 
exposed. Numberless, my fair 
readers, are those who, waiting for the 
unguarded moment of opportunity, lay 
ambushed to destroy that innocence 
which as men they should protect. Sur- 
rounded with dangers your inexperience 
perceives not nor your own conscious 
virtue suspects, how critical your situ- 
ation.” 

How dangerous a place indeed! 
Eighty years were to pass before the 
New York“ World”’ wastosay: ‘‘Thirty 
years ago it was thought unsafe fora lady 
to visit a public place alone in the daytime. Nowthey 
wish to go to the theater alone at night. Several women in 
New York whose social position secured them from criticism 
have already taken the freedom of attending the 
theater alone. This is one of the social topics on 
which Sorosis might exert a legitimate influence.””’ And as 
late as 1882 ‘‘The Queen”’ was still remarking: ‘‘A genera- 
tion ago it was not proper and hardly possible for young 
ladies of good repute to walk alone in the streets of London. 

; The modern girl scouts «he idea of dangers to be 
concealed from her, of dark places in life where she is not 
allowed to penetrate. A curious state of things, but one 
which has to be accepted whether we like it or not.” 


HERE has always been that unfortunate, ghost-hung 

creature, the Girl of the Period! She is the lamentation 
of the twentieth century and she doubtless will be of the 
twenty-first, just as her rebellious ancestress was of 
eighteenth-century current cant. She is the girl who has done 
the newest thing, whatever it is, which strikes at the worn 
old roots of “‘female delicacy.’’ Current cant sees forthwith 
a swirling world of women like her, and the endless diatribe 
of the generations begins. For instance, my dear sir, your 
mother is a well-behaved, conserva- 
tive old lady, well grounded in 
Spencer and the classics, beyond 
which she never reached. But her 
father in 1850 was outraged by her 
undecent demands for education and 
coeducation only less bitterly than 
your father was shamed to the depths 
of his masculine reserves by your 
sister’s steady, ‘‘ unsexed’’ insistence 
on a medical career. What are 
women coming to? Well, they are 
coming closer to life with every gen- 
eration of them since 1700. 

Now the girl of this period 
may be all that is evil, but the 
decision does not lie with us. 
Her place in the sun is for the 
dispassionate future to decide. 
So let us turn for salve and : 
certainties to her quieter sister, = 
established in her profession, 
mistress of her own “flat,” 
successful, admired, athletic, 





Strikes at the Worn Old Roots of 
“Female Delicacy” 















“Your Only Empire is to Please” 


R. NEILL 


unrebellious, an integral part of modern conventional life. 
How pleasant to look upon a modern woman who knows her 
‘“‘place’’ and stays quietly in it! 

But twenty-five years ago she was the Girl of the Period, 
“bold,” ‘‘outrageous,” ‘“‘masculine.’”’” Unknown to her 
mother’s day, a ‘‘female bachelor,’”’ in 1890 she was “an 
unsexed thing.” She was winning her new, shining latchkey; 
she was going everywhere alone; with “‘ mas- 
culine assertiveness’’ she was still struggling 
for a firmer foothold in the scheme of things. 
She was the Independent Daughter, the 
Revolting Daughter, who had “‘left home,” 
and she was disapproved of highly. ‘‘The 
Ideal,’’ said ‘‘The Queen” hopelessly in 1894, 
“is now a strong, athletic, breezy woman- 
hood, which has no tenderness and no re- 
serve—which talks slang and smokes—which 
is out in all weathers and all day long, which 
hunts, fishes, shoots, cycles, goes to its club, 
gives dinners toits malefriends . . . and 
is something of a boy itself with its comrades. 
It has no fears, no sense of shyness, and none 
of the limitations of sex or impropriety of 
action. A manand a woman are to it inter- 
changeable terms, and for the life of it, it 
cannot see that what one can do the other 
may not.” It spoke of ‘“‘the extraordinary 
aplomb of our girls, their mannish habits, 
their bold bearing, their fatal independence.” 


Fr. THE girl of 1890 had not gone in for 
sports, men’s tailors, new latchkeys, the 
bicycle, riding astride and, above all, per- 
or sonal independence to use the education 
which was now hers to take; if she had been 
content to drown herself in Greek and philos- 
ophies as her conventional and admirable 
“intellectual’’ sister of 1890 was doing, she might have 
avoided being the ‘“‘fast girl’’ of her period. 

But, twenty-five years earlier, the conventional girl of 
1890 was the ‘‘unspeakable female degenerate”’ of the mid- 
Victorian period, probably the most “‘unsexed neuter”’ ever 
man-handled in current cant. She was that undecent female 
thing of 1865 who began to hammer at the closed doors of 
men’s indignant universities; it was her shameless card that 
was presented to the shamed and scandalized faculties of 
men’s medical colleges. She was the Women’s Rights ‘‘ wild 
woman’’; a ‘‘female lecturer.’’ She was despairingly urged 
to ‘‘retain that guilelessness of soul and ignorance concerning 
vice which is woman’s greatest safeguard as it is her greatest 
charm.”’ She was listening to Traviata! She was indus- 
triously acquiring a knowledge of ‘‘things our grandmothers 
went down to their graves not knowing!” 

When she mentioned Florence Nightingale, one of the 
most discontented young women who ever lived in a home 
and who packed her Gladstone bag and went to the Crimea 
for a thoroughly splendid year or two, she was told that ‘‘the 
society of soft, affectionate, unselfish creatures is decidedly 
good for men.”” The ‘‘Saturday Review” and the New York 
‘“Times’’ were in weekly chills and fevers over the girl of this 
destructive period. ‘‘Of all the feminine charms,” said the 
“Saturday Review,” ‘“‘shame, delicacy and reticence are the 
first to be discarded—what chance have our girls nowadays!” 
She was further warned, in season and out, that “‘there is a 
strong and ineradicable instinct that a learned or even an 
overaccomplished young woman is one of the most intoler- 
able monsters in creation.” 

But she had laid open hands on all the branches of the Tree 
of Knowledge, and the retold horrors of the primeval Fall 
could not stay her—not even the threat of spinsterhood, a 
whip freely wielded, but one that was worn to impotent 
threads in a generation. For in 1890 ‘‘The Nation” naively 
said: ‘‘One would naturally expect that these bold innova- 
tors would have to go through a long period of probation. 
But no such thing has taken place. The sweet girl graduates 
who, forty years ago, existed only in Tennyson’s prophetic 
fancy, have quietly glided in among us and become familiar 
figures; they seem to find lovers and husbands in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, and among men who are not looked 
upon as visionary or eccentric.” 


UT whatever is new for women is wrong—women’s clubs, 

for instance. Women’s clubs are many things today, 
but, above all things, they are womanly. This is, of course, 
because they are nearly fifty years old. For when Mrs. 
Croly called the first Sorosis together, in 1868, it was ‘‘an 
innovation with a vengeance.”’ It was ‘‘impossible to con- 
template unmoved”’ the results that might come from this 
example of ‘‘the significant tendency of the times to break 
up homes.’”’ American comment jibed and jeered; English 
comment was rancorous and distraught. 

Said ‘‘The Queen,” in 1874: ‘Out of one hundred Eng- 
lishmen, ninety-nine would refuse to allow their womenkind 
to belong to a ‘ladies’ club’ as being in their minds too mixed 
up with female suffrage, lady doctors, and other too liberal 
opinions.”’ Sorosis itself sent to the New 
York ‘‘Tribune”’ its refutation, in 1869, of 
“‘the extremely advanced views”’ of Susan 
Anthony and Mrs. Stanton. But in that 
same year Sorosis gave a dinner to men at 
which women spoke. Said one journal: 
‘The idea is a ludicrous one. This 
most curious reversal of all 
that we are accustomed to look 
upon as the normal condition 
of things is a sign of the times 
indeed. We cannot help won- 
dering how the men felt as one 
after another of the ladies rose 
and addressed the audience.”’ 

But clubs for women swept 
round the world so rapidly 
that in a decade current cant 
was saying: “It is amusing to 
look back upon the old discus- 
sion against women’s clubs.” 
‘Ladies’ Nights’? at men’s 
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“Jord’s Life is All Right, and He’ll be Himself Again in Time” 


Il (Continued) 


ORDAN KING set his own speed in the powerful road- 

ster, considering that Miss Linton, to judge from her 

worn black clothes, was probably not accustomed to 
motoring, and so making the pace a moderate one. Fast or 
slow, it would not take long to cover the twelve miles over 
the macadamized road to the hospital in the city, and if it 
was to be her last bath in the good outdoors for some time, 
as the doctor had said King drew a long breath, filling 
his own sturdy lungs with the balmy yet potent April air, 
feeling very sorry for the unknown little person by his side. 

‘“Would you rather I didn’t talk?”’ he inquired when a 
mile or two had been covered in silence. ° 

She lifted her eyes to his, and for the first time he got a 
good look into them. They were very wonderful eyes, and 
none the less wonderful because of the fever which made 
them almost uncannily brilliant between their dark lashes. 

“Oh, I wish you would talk, if you don’t mind!’ she 
answered. ‘I’ve heard nobody talk for days—except to say 
they didn’t care to buy my book.” 

“Your book? Have you written a book?” 

“I’m selling one.’’ This astonished him, but he did not 
let it show. It was certainly enough to make any girl ill 
to have to go about selling books. He wondered how it 
happened. She opened her handbag and took out the small 
book. ‘‘I don’t want to sell you one,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t have any use for it. It’s a little set of stories for 
children.” 

‘*But I do want to buy one,” he protested. ‘I’ve a lot of 
nieces and nephews, always coming at me for stories.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ You can’t buy one. I’d like to give 
you one if you would take it, to show you how I appreciate 
this beautiful drive.” 

““Of course I’ll take it,’’ he said quickly, ‘‘and delighted 
at the chance.”’ He slipped the book into his pocket. ‘‘As for 
the drive,it’s much jollier not 
to be covering the ground 
alone. I wish, though oe 
And he stopped, feeling that 
he was probably going to 
say the wrong thing. 








HE seemed to know what 
it would have been. 
‘“‘You’re sorry to be taking 
metothehospital?’’ shesug- 
gested. ‘‘You needn’t be. 
I didn’t want to go, just at 
first, but then—I felt I could 
trust the doctor. He was so 
kind, and his hair was so like 
mine, he seemed like a sort 
of big elder brother.” 

“Red Pepper Burns 
seems like that to a lot of 
people, including myself. | 
don’t look like much of a 
candidate for illness, but 
I’ve had an accident or two, 
and he’s pulled me through 
in great shape. You’re right 
in trusting him and you can 
keep right on, to the last 
ditch ” He stopped 
short again, with an inward 
thrust at himself for being so 
blundering in his sugges- 
tions to this girl who, for 
all he knew, might be on her 
way to that “last ditch” 
from which not even Burns 
could save her. 

But the girl herself seemed 
to have paused at his first 
phrase. ‘‘ What did you call 
the doctor?” she asked, 
turning her eyes upon him 
again. 

““What did I—oh, ‘Red 
Pepper.’ Yes—I’ve no busi- 
ness to call him .that, of 
course, and I don’t to his 
face, though his friends who 
are a bit older than I do, and 
people speak of him that 
way. It’s his hair, of course— 
and—well, he has rather a 
~ Copyright, 1916, by Grace S. Richmoni 
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quick temper. People with that colored hair—— 
But you’re wrong in saying yours is like his,” he 
added quickly. 

For the first time he saw a smile touch her lips. 
“So he has a quick temper,” she mused. “I’m 
glad of that—I have one myself. It goes with the hair surely 
enough,” 

“Tt goes with some other things,’’ ventured Jordan King, 
determined, if he made any more mistakes, to make them on 
the side of encouragement: ‘‘Pluck, and endurance, and 
keeping jolly when you don’t feel so—if you don’t mind 
my saying it.” 

“‘One has to have a few of those things to start out into 
the world with,’’ said Miss Linton slowly, and looking 
straight ahead again. 

““One certainly does. Doctor Burns understands that as 
well as any man I know. And he likes to find those things 
in other people.’’ Then with tales of some of the doctor’s 
experiences, which young King had heard, he beguiled the 
way; and by the time he had told Miss Linton a story or 
two about certain experiences of his own in the Rockies, the 
car was approaching the city. 


... they were drawing up before the group of 
wide-porched, long buildings, not unattractive in aspect, 
which formed the hospital known as the Good Samaritan. 

“‘Tt’s a pretty good place,’’ announced King in a matter- 
of-fact way, though inwardly he was suffering a decided pang 
of sympathy for the young stranger he was to leave within 
its walls. ‘‘And the doctor said he’d have someone meet us 
who knew all about you, so there’d be no fuss.”’ 

He leaped out and came around to her side. 
to thank him once more, but he cut her short. ‘I’m going 
in with you, if I may,” he said. ‘‘Something might go 
wrong about their understanding, and I could save you a 
bit of bother.” 

She made no objection, and he helped her out. He kept 
his hand under her arm as they went up the steps, and did 
not let her go until they were in a small reception room, 
where they were bade to wait for a minute. He realized 
now more than he had done before her weakness and the 


She began 













sense of loneliness that was upon her. He stood 
beside her, hat in hand, wishing he had some right 
to let her know more definitely than he had ventured 
to do how sorry he was for her, and how she could 
count on his thinking about her as a brother might 
while she was within these walls. 

But Burns’ message evidently had taken effect, as his 
messages usually did, for after a very brief wait two 
figures in uniform appeared, one showing the com- 
manding presence of a person in authority, the other 
wearing the pleasantly efficient aspect of the active 
nurse. Miss Linton was to be taken to her room at 
once, the procedure for admittance being attended to 
later. Miss Linton seemed to know about hospitals, 
for she offered instant remonstrance. ‘“‘It’s a mis- 
take,’’ she said, lifting her head as if it were very heavy, 
but speaking firmly. ‘‘I prefer not to have | a room. 
Please put me in your least expensive w ara 

The person in authority smiled. ‘‘ Doctor Burns 
said ‘room,’”’ she returned. ‘‘ Nobody here is accus- 
tomed to dispute Doctor Burns’ orders.”’ 

“But I must dispute them,”’ persisted the 
girl. ‘‘I am not—willing—to take a room.” 

‘Don’t concern yourself about that now, 
said the other. ‘‘ You can settle it with the 
doctor when he comes by and by.” 

Jordan King inwardly chuckled. ‘I won- 
der if it’s going to be a case of two red 
heads,” he said to himself. ‘I'll bet on 
RAE. 

The nurse put her arm through Miss Linton’s. 
she said gently. ‘‘ You ought not to be standing.” 

The girl turned to King and put out her small hand in its 
mended glove. He grasped it and dared to give it a strong 
pressure, and to say in a low tone: “It'll be all right, you 
know. Keep a stiff upper lip. We’re not going to forget 
you.” He very nearly said “I.” 

“‘T shall not forget how kind you’ve 


” 


“Come,” 


“‘Good-by,”’ she said. 
been.” 

Then she was gone through the big door, the tall nurse 
beside her supporting steps which seemed suddenly to falter, 
and King was staring after her, feeling his heart contract 
with sympathy. , 


| Sabet hours later Miss Linton opened her eyes, after an 
interval which had seemed to the nurse, who looked in 
now and then, less like a sleep than a stupor, to find a pair 
of broad shoulders within her immediate horizon and to feel 
the same lightly firm pressure on her wrist that she had felt 
before this afternoon. She looked up slowly into Burns’ 
eyes. 

‘“‘Not so bad, is it?” said his low and reassuring voice. 
‘Bed more comfortable than doctors’ office chairs? Won't 
mind if you don’t ring any door bells tomorrow? Just let 
everything go and don’t worry—and you'll be all right.” 

“This room,” began the weary young voice—she was 
really much more weary now that she had stopped trying 
to keep up than seemed at all reasonable—‘‘I can’t possi- 
bly 

“Tt’s just the place for you. Don’t do any thinking on 
that point. You know you agreed to take my orders, and 
this’ is one of them.” 

“‘But I can’t possibly 

“‘T said they were my orders,’’ repeated Burns. ‘‘ But that 
was a misstatement. They’re the orders of someone else, 
more powerful than I am under this roof—and that’s saying 
something, I assure you. I 
think you’ll have to meet 
my wife. She’s come on pur- 
pose to see you. She was 
away when you were at the 
office.”’ 

He beckoned, and an- 
other figure moved quietly 
into range of the browneyes 
which were smoldering with 
the first advances of the 
fever. This figure came 
around to the other side of 
the narrow high bed and sat 
down besideit. Miss Linton 
looked into the face, as it 
seemed to her, of one of the 
most attractive women she 
hadeverseen. It wasa face 
which looked down at her 
with the sweetest sympathy 
in its expression, and yet 
with that same cheer which 
was in the face of the man 
on the other side of the bed. 





” 





Y DEAR little girl,”’ 

saida rich, low voice, 
‘this ismyroom,and I often 
have the pleasure of seeing 
my special friends use it. 
And I come tosee them here. 
When you are getting well, 
as you will be by and by, I 
can have much nicer talks 
with you than if you were 
in a ward. Now that you 
understand, you will let me 
have my way?” 

The burning brown eyes 
looked into the soft black 
ones for a full minute, then, 
with a long-drawn breath, 
the tense expression in the 
stranger’s relaxed. ‘‘I see,”’ 
said the weary voice, ‘‘ you 
are used to having your 
way—justasheis. I'll have 
to let you because I haven’t 
any strength left to fight. 





The Head on the Pillow Signified Unwillingness. “I'd Take One to Please My Red-Headed Doctor, but Not You” 


You are wonderfully kind. 
But—I’m not a little girl.” 
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Ellen Burns smiled. ‘‘We’ll play you are, for a while,’ she 
said. ‘‘And—I want you to know that, little or big, you are 
my friend. So now you have both Doctor Burns and me, and 
you are not alone any more.” 

The heavy lashes closed over the brown eyes, and the lids 
were held tightly shut as if to keep tears back. Seeing this, 
Ellen rose. 

“Red,” she said, ‘‘are you going to let us have Miss 
Arden?” 

‘“Won’t anybody else do?”’ 

““Do you need her badly somewhere else?”’ 

“Tf there were ten of her I could use them all!’’ declared 
her husband emphatically. 

‘Nevertheless te 

Red Pepper Burns got up. He summoned a nurse waiting 
just outside the door. ‘Please send Miss Arden here for a 
minute,’’ he requested. Then he turned back. “Are you 
satisfied with your power?”’ he asked his wife. 

She nodded. ‘‘Quite. But I think you feel, as I do, that this 
is one of the ten places where she will be better than another.”’ 

‘“‘She’s a wonder, all right.” 

The patient in the bed presently was bidden to look at her 
new nurse, one who was to take care of her much of the time. 
She lifted her heavy eyes unwillingly, then she drew another 
deep breath of relief. ‘‘I would rather have you,” she mur- 
mured to the serene brow, the kind eyes, the gently smiling 
lips of the girl who stood beside her. 

‘“There’s a tribute,’”’ laughed Burns softly. ‘‘They all feel 
like that when they look at you, Selina. And what Mrs. 
Burns wants she usually gets. You may special this case 
tonight, if you are ready to begin night duty again.” 

“‘T am quite ready,” said Miss Arden. 

Burns turned tothe bed again. ‘‘ Youare in the best hands 
we have to give you,” he said. ‘‘ You are to trust everything 
to those hands. Good night. I'll see you in the morning.” 

“Good night, dear,’’ whispered Mrs. Burns, 
bending for an instant over the bed. 
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The head on the pillow signified unwillingness. ‘I’d take 
one to please my red-headed doctor, but not you.” 

“You'd do anything for him, eh?’’ questioned Burns, his 
eyes on the chart which the nurse had brought him. ‘ Well, 
you see he wants you to have this bath; he told me so.” 

“Very well then,”’ she said with a sigh. ‘‘ But I don’t like 
them. They make me shiver.” 

“T know it. But they’re good for you. They keep your 
red-headed doctor master of the situation. You want him 
to be that, don’t you?”’ 

‘‘He’d be that anyway,” she said confidently. 

Burns smiled, but the smile faded quickly. He gave a few 
brief directions, then slipped away as quietly as he had come. 


NE morning, well into the next week, Burns encountered 

Jordan King, who had been out of town for several days. 
King came up to him eagerly. Since this meeting occurred 
just outside the hospital, where Burns’ car had been stand- 
ing in its accustomed place for the last hour, it might not 
have been a wholly accidental encounter. 

King made no attempt to maneuver for information. 
Maneuvering with Red Pepper Burns, as the young man was 
well aware, seldom served any purpose but to subject the 
artful one to a straight exposure. He asked his question 
abruptly: ‘‘I want to hear how Miss Linton is doing. I’m 
just back from Washington—haven’t heard for a week.” 

Burns frowned. No physician likes to be questioned about 
his cases, particularly if they are not proceeding to suit him. 
But he answered, in a sort of growl: ‘‘She’s not doing.” 

King looked startled. ‘‘ You mcan—not doing well?” 

‘“‘She’s fighting for existence—and—slipping.” 

“‘But—you haven’t given her up?” 

Burns exploded with instant wrath. King might have 
known that question would do it. ‘Given her up! Don’t 
you know a red-headed fiend like me better than that?” 


“Johnny,” said he, addressing the young man who was 
accustomed to drive with him—and for him when for any 
reason he preferred not to drive himself, which was seldom 
and who kept the car in the most careful trim, “‘not for man 
or beast, angel or devil, will I go out again tonight.” 

Johnny Carruthers grinned. ‘“‘ No, sir,” he replied. ‘ Not 
unless they happen to want you,” he added. 

‘“Not if they offer me a thousand dollars for the trip,” 
growled his master. 

““You would for a dead beat, though,” suggested the de- 
voted servant, who by virtue of five years of service knew 
whereof he spoke, ‘if he’d smashed his good-for-nothin’ 
head.” 

“Not if he’d smashed his whole body—so long as there 
was another surgeon in the county who could do the job.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” argued Johnny. ‘‘ You’d think 
there wasn’t.” 

Red Pepper looked at him. ‘Johnny, you’re an idiot !’’ he 
informed him. Then he strode away toward the house. 


S HE went into his office the telephone rang. The office 
was empty, for it was dinnertime, and Miss Mathewson 
was having a day off duty on account of her mother’s illness. 
So, unhappily for the person at the other end of the wire, the 
doctor himself answered the ring. It had been a hard day, 
following other hard days, and he was feeling intense fatigue, 
devastating depression, and that unreasoning irritability 
which is born of physical weariness and mental unrest. 
“Hello,’’ shouted the victim of these disorders into the 


transmitter. ‘‘ What? No, I can’t. . What? . 
No. Get somebody else. What? I can’t, I 
say. . Yes, youcan. Plenty of’em. ... What? 


Absolutely no! Good-by!”’ 

“‘T ought to feel better after that,’’ muttered Burns, slam- 
ming the receiver on the hook. ‘‘ But somehow I don’t.” 

In two minutes he was splashing in a hot 
bath, as always at the end of a busy day. 





“Oh, you angels!’’ murmured the girl as 
they left her, her eyes following them. 


i WAS ten days later, in the middle of a 
wonderful night in early May, that Miss 
Arden, beginning to be sure that the case 
which had interested her so much was going 
to give her a hard time before it should be 
through, listened to words which roused in 
her deeper wonder than she had yet felt for 
the most unusual patient that she had had 
in a long time. Although there was as yet 
nothing that could be called real delirium, a 
tendency to talk in a light-headed sort of way 
was becoming noticeable. Sitting by the win- 
dow, the one light in the room deeply shaded, 
she heard the voice suddenly say: 

“This evens things up a little, doesn’t it? 
I know a little more about it now—you must 
realize that, if you are keeping track of me— 
and I know you are—you would—even from 
another world. Things aren’t fair—they 
aren’t. That you should have to suffer all 
you did to bring you to that pass—while I 
But I know a good deal about it now—really 
Ido. And I’m going to know more. I didn’t 
sella single book today. You had lots of such 
days, didn’t you? Poor, pale, tired, heart- 
sick, heartbroken girl!” 

A little mirthless laugh sounded from the 
bed. ‘‘I wonder how many people ever let a 
person who is selling something at the door 
get into the house. And if they let her in, do 
they ever, ever ask her to sit down? The 
places where I’ve stood, telling them about the 
book, while they were telling me they didn’t 
want it—stood and stood—and stood—with 
great easy chairs in sight. Oh, that chair in 
my doctor’s office—it was the first chair I’d 
sat in that whole morning. I went to sleep 
in it, I think.” 

There followed a long silence, as if the 
thought of sleep had brought it on. But then 
the rambling talk began again: 

‘‘His hair is red—red, like mine. I think 
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From the tub he was summoned to the tele- 
phone, the upstairs extension, in his own dress- 
ing room. With every red hair erect upon his 
head after violent toweling he answered the 
message which reached his unwilling ears. 

‘“What’s that? Worse? She isn’t—it’s all 
in her mind. Tell her she’s all right. I saw 
her an hour ago. What? .. . Well, that’s 
all imagination, as I’ve told her ten thousand 
times. There’s absolutely nothing the mat- 
ter with her heart. No, I’m not com- 
ing—she’s not to be babied like that. 

No, I won’t. Good-by.”’ 

The door of the room softly opened. A 
knock had preceded the entrance of Ellen, 
but Burns hadn’t heard it. He eyed her defi- 
antly. 

‘Do you feel much, much happier now?” 
she asked with a merry look. 

“Tf I don’t it’s not the fault of the escape 
valve. I pulled it wide open.” 

“‘T heard the noise of the escaping steam.” 
She came close and stood beside him where 
he sat, half dressed and ruddy in his bath- 
robe. He put up both arms and held her, 
lifting his head for her kiss, which he returned 
with interest. 

“‘That’s the first nice thing that’s happened 
to me today—since the one I had when I left 
you this morning,’”’ he remarked. ‘I’m all in 
tonight, and ugly as a bear, as usual. I feel 
better, just this minute, with you in my arms 
and a bath to the good, but I’m a beast just 
the same, and you’d best take warning. 

Oh, the a 











OR the telephone bell was ringing again. 

From the way he strode across the floor in 
his bathrobe and slippers it was small wonder 
that the walls trembled. His wife, watching 
him, felt a thrill of sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate who was to get the full force of that 
concussion. With a scowl on his brow he lifted 
the receiver, and his preliminary ‘‘ Hello’’ was 
his deepest-throated growl. But then the 











that’s why his heart issowarm. Yet her heart 
is warm, too, and her hair is almost black. 
The other man’s hair was pretty dark, too, 
and his heart seemed—well, not exactly cold. 
Did he send me some daffodils the other day? 
I can’t seem toremember. It seems as if I had 
seen some—pretty things—lovely, springy 
things. Perhaps Mrs.—the red-headed doc- 
tor’s wife—queer I can’t think of their 
names—perhaps she sent them. It would be 
like her.” 

The nurse’s glance wandered, in the faint 
light, to where a great jar of daffodils stood, 
upon .the farther window sill, their heads 
nodding faintly in the night breeze. Jordan 
King’s card, which had come with them, was 
tucked away in a drawer near by with two 
other cards, bearing the same name, which 
had accompanied other flowers. Miss Arden doubted if her 
patient realized who had sent any of them. Afterward—if 
there was to be an afterward—she would show the cards to 
her. Miss Arden, like many other people, knew Jordan King 
by reputation, for the family was an old and established one 
in the city, and the early success of the youngest son in a line 
not often taken up by the sons of such families was note- 
worthy. Also he was good to look at; and Miss Arden, 
experienced nurse though she was and devoted to her profes- 
sion, had not lost her appreciation of youth and health and 
good looks in those who were not her patients. 





NEXPECTEDLY, at this hour of the night—it was well 

toward one o’clock—the door suddenly opened very 
quietly and a familiar big figure entered. Springing up to 
meet Doctor Burns, Miss Arden showed no surprise. It was 
a common thing for this man, summoned to the hospital at 
unholy hours for some critical case, to take time to look in on 
another patient not technically in need of him. 

The head on the pillow turned. Two wide eyes stared up 
at Burns. ‘“‘ You’ve made a mistake, I think,’’ said the pa- 
tient’s voice, politely yet firmly. ‘‘My doctor has red hair. 
I know him by that. Your hair is black.” 

“T presume it is, in this light,’’ responded Burns, sitting 
down by the bed. “It’s pretty red, though, by daylight. In 
that case will you let me stay a minute?’’ His fingers pressed 
the pulse. Then his hand closed over hers with a quieting 
touch. ‘Since you’re awake,” he said, ‘‘you may as well 
have one extra bath to send you back to sleep.” 


In her gold-red tunic, 
Like an Eastern queen, 
With untarnished courage 
In her wilding mien. 


BY BLISS CARMAN: PICTURE BY MARGARET AYER 


HEN theleavesareflying All the earth below her 
Across the azure sky, 
Autumn on the hilltop 
Turns to say good-by; 


“I know you're a bulldog when you get your teeth in,” 
admitted Jordan King, looking decidedly unhappy and 
anxious. ‘If I’m just sure you’ve got ’em in, that’s enough.” 

Burns grunted. 

King ventured one more question, though Red Pepper’s 
foot was on his starter and the engine had caught the spark 
and turned over. ‘‘If there’s anything I could do,’ he offered 
hurriedly and earnestly. “Supply a special nurse, or any- 
thing se 

Burns shook his head. ‘‘ Two specials now, and half the 
staff interested. It’s up to Anne Linton and nobody else. If 
she can do the trick—she and nature—all right. If not— 
well Thanks for letting go the car, Jord. This happens 
to be my busy day.” 

Jordan King looked after him, his heart uncomfortably 
heavy. Then he stepped into his own car and drove away, 
taking his course down a side street from which he could get 
a view of certain windows. They were wide open to the May 
breeze and the sunshine, but no pots of daffodils or other 
flowers stood on their’empty sills. He knew it was useless to 
send them now. 

‘But if she does pull through,” he said to himself between 
his teeth, “‘I’ll bring her such an armful of roses she can’t see 
over the tops of ’em. God send I get the chance!”’ 


lil 


ED PEPPER BURNS drove into the vine-covered old 
red barn behind his house which served as his garage, and 
stopped his engine with an air of finality. 








Answers to her gaze, 
And her eyes are pensive 
With remembered days. 


Yet, with cheek ensanguined, 
Gay at heart she goes 

On the great adventure 
Where the north windblows. 


scene changed. Red Pepper listened, the 
scowl giving place to an expression of a very 
different character. He asked a quick ques- 
tion or two, with something like a most un- 
accustomed breathlessness in his voice, and 
then he said, in the businesslike but kind way 
which characterized him when his sympathies 
were roused: 

‘“‘T’ll be there as quick as I can get there. 
Call Doctor Buller for me, and let Grayson 
know I may want him.” 

Rushing at the completion of his dressing 
he gave a hurried explanation, in answer to 
his wife’s anxious: ‘‘It isn’t Anne Linton?”’ 

“It’s worse; it’s Jord King. He’s had a bad 
accident—confound his recklessness! !’m 
afraid he’s made a mess of it this time for fair, 
though I can’t be sure till I get there.” 

“Where is he?” Ellen’s face had turned pale. 

*‘ At the hospital. His man Aleck is hurt too. Call Johnny, 
please, and have him bring the car around and go with me.” 

Ellen flew, and ten minutes later watched her husband gulp 
down a cup of the strong coffee Cynthia always made him 
at such crises when, in spite of fatigue, he must lose no time 
nor adequately reénforce his physical energy with food. 

“Oh, I’m'so sorry you couldn’t rest tonight,’ she said as 
he set down the cup and, pulling his hat over his eyes, picked 
up the heavy surgical bags. 

“‘Couldn’t anyway, with the universe on my mind, so I 
might as well keep going,’’ was Burns’ gruff reply, though the 
kiss he left on her lips was a long one and spoke his apprecia- 
tion of her tender comradeship. 





HE did not see him again till morning, though she lay 
awake many hours. He came in at daylight; she heard 
the car go in at the driveway, and, rising hurriedly, was ready 
to meet him when he came into the living room downstairs. 
‘‘Up so early ?”’ questioned Burns as he saw her. The next 
minute he had folded her in one of those strong-armed 
embraces which speak of a glad return to one whose life is a 
part of one’s own. ‘I wonder,’’ he murmured, with his cheek 
pressed to hers, “‘if ever man came back to sweeter arms..”’ 
But she knew, in spite of this greeting, that his heart was 
heavy. Her own heart sank. But she waited, asking no ques- 
tions. He would tell her when he was ready. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 108 
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A Lovely Seftorita of the East Coast 


r HE sefiorita has big black eyes,” I 
thought as I packed my trunk for 
my first voyage to South America. 

“She is sure to wear a red rose in her hair 

and carry afan. When she goes to church, 

all draped in a dark mantilla, a stern 
duenna trots behind. But sometimes, 
when the dragon isn’t looking, Juanita 
steals to the window and flirts with José in 
the narrow street below. Of course she em- 

broiders—and goes to the bullfight i 

And that was about as faras I got. If you 

had told me that I would meet Peruvian 

girls who could beat me at tennis, and 

Argentine women whose gowns would out- 

dazzle New York’s; hear a Venezuelan 

girl of twenty speak eloquently on social 

reform, and have a tooth filled by a 

woman dentist in Chile, | would not have 

believed it. 

The ways in which the women of the 
other Americas are like us and unlike us 
came to me gradually during years of 
travel in the twenty Latin American re- 
publics. In the background of today’s 
composite picture are sefioritas of the old 
type behind the barred windows of many 
an interior village; but in the foreground 
are hundreds of thousands of women of 
freer life, who, though hampered by tradi- 
tions brought overseas from Moorish 
Spain and Portugal, are forging toward a 
broader view and are as capable of prog- 
ress aS WE. 
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At Once a Revelation and a Prophecy 


By Harriet Chalmers Adams 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 























The Chilean Women 
are the Most Animated 








“What are they really like, these women 


south of the equator?” is one of the questions I am asked. 

The trouble is that “‘they’’ is altogether too indefinite. 
The twenty countries differ from one another far more than 
do our states. Peruvians may be familiar with the life of their 
next-door neighbors in Bolivia, and Uruguayans in touch 
with Argentines; but what, for instance, does a Costa Rican 
know of a Paraguayan? Put a girl from Guatemala beside 


one from Brazil—they cannot even talk. 


One speaks 


Spanish; the other (and there are twenty-one million of her 


countrymen) speaks Portuguese. 


They have some things in common: the Roman Catholic 
faith; historical associations; long-cherished customs brought 
from the Old World. There are class distinctions just as with 
us. There are traveled women who speak French as fluently 
as their native tongues, import their gowns from Paris and 
have a cosmopolitan viewpoint; women whose creative 


genius finds expression beyond their own firesides 





educators, 


painters, musicians; women whose mental horizon is _ bor- 
dered by the walls of their sheltered courtyards; illiterate 
peasant women who toil all their days; wild forest creatures 
who wear tree-bark skirts and monkey-tooth necklaces. I met 


them all. 


N OUR way to South America we stopped off in Sal- 
vador, the smallest of the Central American republics, 
to have a bit of native life on a coffee estate. Our hosts, like 
most Latin Americans of their class, had a town house in the 
capital and a country place. ‘‘Chilata,” as the coffee finca 
was called, was two thousand feet above the sea on the bal- 


sam coast. 


Since pre-Columbian days the Indians have 


tapped the great balsam trees for scented balm much as we 
gather maple sugar in New England. Today this balsam, 


found only in Salvador, is 
shipped abroad for medicinal 
purposes and for a basis for 
perfume. Every morning at 
Chilata a servant walked 
through the house 
waving a burning 
balsam branch; so 
we lived in an at- 
mosphere deli- 
ciously sweet. 

The low, ram- 
bling house, set ina 
grove, had a wide 
veranda on three 
sides and faced a 
stone-paved court 
where coffee beans 
were spread todry. 
Unlike the town 
house with its 
French furnish- 
ings, the country 
house had native 
furniture —mat- 
ting on the floors, 
hammocks ‘on the 
veranda, every- 
thing for comfort. 
Instead of a stuffy 
mattress we slepton 
rawhide stretched 


Manto Worn 
by the 
Women of 
the West 
Coast 

















A Rare Blond Type of Latin America 


taut to the bedposts with sheets spread over 
it—not the softest bed in the world, but the 
coolest in the tropics. 

Early coffee, with corn cakes, was served 
in ourroom. Breakfast was at eleven o’clock; 
dinner at six. We were introduced to many 
new dishes, among them a tamale, much better 
than the Mexican. Between 
meals our hostess concocted cool- 
ing drinks which would bring fame 
to any American soda fountain. 
Here is the recipe for one of them: 

OrcHATA. Rice, one handful. Cover 
with cold water for one hour. Grind; add 
water; allow to thicken. Add sugar and 
cinnamon to taste. Serve iced. 

The sefiora prepared chocolate from 
cacao trees which grew on her own 
hillsides, toasting, peeling and grind- 
ing the cacao beans; adding sugar and 
cinnamon, and drying the paste in 
the sun. 

Every morning we rode through a 
lovely verdant country to trails on the 























































A Bolivian House Built, Spanish Fashion, Around an Open Court 
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A Type the Old Masters Loved to Paint 


crest of the range, where we could look 
down on the Pacific. To my amazement 
my sidesaddle was constructed for the 
right foot instead of the left in the stirrup, 
just the reverse of our way. At first I felt 
“fall turned round,” but soon became ac- 
customed to the Central American style. 

Nature in the tropics seems to demand 
a siesta, and after the noon meal the house- 
hold dozed. Later in the day, when it was 
cooler, we went out to watch the Indian 
women sorting coffee beans on the ve- 
randa, or we strolled through the fra- 
grant forest where the balsam tappers 
worked. 


F TER dinner Salvadorians from neigh- 
boring estates rode over, and there 
were alluring Spanish songs with’ guitar 
accompaniment out under the brilliant 
canopy of stars. At least once during the 
evening we climbed a near hill to watch the 
volcano, Izalco, in semihourly flame. 
About one hundred years ago this moun- 
tain rose unexpectedly from the plain and 
has been sending off fireworks constantly 
ever since. 

“Come,” our host would say, “‘let’s go 
up and see the old boy smoke his after- 
dinner cigar.’’ Sailors far out at sea call 
Izalco the “lighthouse of Salvador.’”’ The 
natives themselves call it ‘‘our safety 
valve.” 


To us this life in the tropics meant relaxation, but these 
were busy days for our hosts. The man of the house kept a 
vigilant eye on his coffee harvest. The wife not only directed 
a staff of more or less inefficient servants but was chief 
adviser to the estate’s sixty Indian families, who looked to 
her for everything, from baptizing a new baby to mending 


a broken leg. 


In touch with every branch of work on the 


finca, she still found time for music and embroid- 
ery, and to read French, English and Spanish 





Gowns That Out- 
dazzle New York’s 


papers; ‘“‘to keep posted,’’ she told me, ‘‘on the 
great world beyond our coffee bags.”’ 
Salvador, the capital, I saw her devoted to home, 
church and charities, and a leader in social life. 


Later in San 


When automobiles 
were introduced into the 
country she met with a 
frightful accident, recov- 
ering only after an opera- 
tion and a year on 
crutches. I thought she 
would forever hate the 
sight of an automobile, 
but she wrote gayly: 
“Motoring again? Yes, 
and, do you know? I’m 
not sorry I met with that 
accident. It called at- 
tention to our poor roads 
in Salvador, and now we 
have better ones.’’ I cite 
you Dofia Eva, capable, 
accomplished, sweet- 
tempered, courageous, 
as the splendid type of 
her race and class I was 
again to meet in other 
countries farther south. 


ROM Central Amer- 

ica it was ‘‘ Allaboard 
for Peru!”’ transshipping 
at Panama and crossing 
the equator in such a stiff 
breeze that I had to run 
to my cabin for an ulster. 
Oh, the shattered illu- 


sions! It’s sometimes cold on the equator! Peruvian 
balsam comes from Salvador! Panama hats come 
from Peru and Ecuador! There isn’t any Cayenne 


pepper in Cayenne! But, luckily enough, Brazil nuts do 
come from Brazil! 

On the west coast of South America—in Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia and Chile—the women wear a black shawl, 
usually of crépe, draped hoodlike about their heads, in- 
stead of a mantilla. It winds about the neck and shoul- 
ders and falls to the knees. This is the manto, known as 
the manton in Spain, where it is more often in colors and 
is wound, Carmen-fashion, about the body. 

This shawl was brought from China to the Philippines; 
from the Philippines to Mexico, in those romantic days 
when Spanish galleons yearly plowed their clumsy way 
across the Pacific between Manila and Acapulco. Again it 
embarked, this time for South America, along with pearls 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 103 
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THE FOUR GREAT PAINTINGS IN THIS NUMBER 
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AMES McNEILL WHISTLER 
was born in Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, in 1834 and passed away in 
London in 1903. He was about 
twenty-one when he took up the 
career of an artist. A few earlier 
years were spent in Petrograd, 
where his father had gone as a con- 
sulting engineer, but Whistler re- 
turned to America in 1849 with 
his mother, after the death of his father. Two years 
later he entered West Point, being discharged in 
1854 ‘‘for deficiency in conduct and chemistry.” 
That he had some of the qualities of the fighter was 
later proved by the ceaseless battle which he fought 
in the interest of art for art’s sake. But he was not 
by nature equipped to win success as a professional 
soldier. Aptitude for routine and obedience were by 
no means outstanding traits in his character. 

After West Point, where his drawing had already 
brought him notice, he became a draftsman in the 
Coast Survey Department. In 1855 he went to 
England and finally to Paris, where he entered the 
studio of Charles Gabriel Gleyre, a historical painter 
of the French school. But he was no more equipped 
to become a docile follower of academic prescriptions 
in art than he had formerly proved himself amenable 
to a régime of strict military discipline. 











Whistler at Once a Genius and a Personality 


IKE most students of real individuality he found 
more inspiration in his own gifted contemporaries 
than in the dogmas which any appointed teacher 
might set forth. In his lifetime Whistler made many 
friends and many enemies, which is to say that he 
had personality of a very striking order. He was 
excessively vain and sensitive, but on the whole 
these were superficial characteristics, mere surface 
covering his high esthetic ideals. Everyone who 
knows the littlenesses and greatnesses of Whistler’s 
life will accept them differently, depending on how 
sympathetically each spectator responds to the fine 
quality of his art. Many of the venomous sayings 
which his circle of idolators do not distinguish from 
his genuine flights of wit and wisdom appear, with 
the passage of time and seen more impartially, silly 
and affected. 

Whistler indulged in many minute and paltry 
squabbles, but he had, in addition to his unflagging 
zsthetic idealism, a streak of the keenest business 
shrewdness. He was a genius at self-advertising, 
and many of the antagonisms which now strike us 
as infinitely petty consciously or unconsciously 
served to keep his name under discussion. 

But it required Whistler’s wit, his charm, his per- 
sonality and his infinite sense of artistic selection to 
scintillate in such a réle; and, moreover, once the 
part has been played followers and imitators are 
destined to look a little foolish repeating it. 

The main fact to keep in mind about Whistler 
is that he never for an instant forsook his highest 
ideals of art. The real Whistler as we see him in 
some of his letters, such as he wrote on occasion 
to his friend and contemporary painter, Fantin- 
Latour, was high-minded and humble like every 
fighting idealist. And it is this Whistler who will 
live after the twaddle which his blind worshipers 
repeat about him has slipped into oblivion. 


A Portrait of Ethereal Purity and Vision 


T IS this Whistler that we see in the two celebrated 
paintings which are reproduced on pages 17 and 
20 of this number. Many pages have been written 
with intent to prove that this particular portrait or 
that particular portrait was the greatest Whistler 
ever painted. The portrait of Whistler’s mother in 
the Luxembourg Gallery in Paris and the portrait of 
Miss Alexander have had their fair share of such de- 
votion, while many artists have pronounced the por- 
trait of Rosa Corder to be Whistler at his greatest. 
But such arguments are at best fascinatingly futile. 
For the sympathetic observer each of these pictures 
has its own peculiar gift of ‘joy. 

And he who on seeing the Rosa Corder asks for 
more must be in a slightly sterile state of mind. 
It would seem as if every generation must choose 
its own fresh idol of the past, and Velasquez occupied 
for Whistler and his contemporary painters a posi- 
tion of resuscitated glory which might be likened to 
the more recently awakened enthusiasm 
for El Greco, the sixteenth-century artist. 


Velasquez influences are not imitated but absorbed. 
Whistler has made these things hisown. Rosa Corder 
is not seen through Oriental eyes. Although it par- 
takes of the universal quality in art the painting is 
essentially personal, and essentially, be it risked, 
American. 

Through all his years in France and England 
Whistler remained, one is tempted to say in spite of 
himself, a very characteristic American. Notwith- 
standing the popular idea that crude strength either 
is or should be the predominating trait in American 
art, the fact remains that so far as our painting has 
developed national characteristics refinement is one 
of them. Some may think that refinement in paint- 
ing is a dilution, not understanding that it is a 
force in itself, while crudity is but weakness mas- 
querading as force. 

Whistler had this force of refinement, and I do 
not think it is fantastic to believe that it was part of 
his American birthright. In looking at the Rosa 
Corder I find, underneath the selection and the fine 
discrimination cultivated by his study of Oriental 
art underneath the Velasquez treatment, something 
as close to Whistler the man as these things are to 
Whistler the artist, to separate for a moment the 
inseparable, namely, a feeling for the subject both 
idealistic and American. There is something in 
that head which I have never seen in any head 
painted by Frenchman, Spaniard or Japanese. Pos- 
sibly I imagine this, but at least I feel it. And it is 
this quality which must put to rest any desire that 
could arise for a more solidly realistic realization, 
for only the marvelous delicacy of Whistler’s treat- 
ment could have captured this rare refinement of 
vision with which Whistler saw Rosa Corder. He 
makes it clear how he saw her, and he saw her in a 
wonderful way, which would seem to indicate the fu- 
tility of arguing whether this portrait is better than 
some other portrait or some other portrait is better 
than this one. While we look at this portrait we are 
simply carried away by the distinction of the inter- 
pretation. An ethereal fine purity of vision and 
design conveys to us that which is the essential 
Whistler, and shows us how completely on the out- 
side of the man was much of the studio chatter 
which his idolizers encouraged and applauded. 


A Symphony in Gray and Green 


HE beautiful silhouette and the high breeding 

of the Rosa Corder linger in one’s mind as one 
turns to ‘The Ocean,’’ which also belonged to the 
small but exceedingly well-chosen Richard Canfield 
collection from which both canvases went, through 
the intermediary of an art dealer, to Mr. Frick. 
There is loveliness of tone in this painting, and that 
complete rising above dull, prosaic realism which is 
a part of Whistler’s genius. It is a symphony in 
gray and green, and has much of the tonal depth, 
the beauty of harmony, which so essentially belongs 
to Whistler’s original contribution to our vision of 
nature. 

Inaimasinachievement this painting foreshadows 
many of the delicately unified visions of nature that 
have given Whistler his distinctly personal position 
in the art of the nineteenth century. 


Strange Romance of the Fragonard Panels 


EAN HONORE FRAGONARD (1732 to 1806) 

lived through the last two-thirds of the eighteenth 
century into the first decade of the nineteenth. He 
knew both success and neglect. At the time of the 
Terror, in 1793, he retired from Paris to his native 
town of Grasse, and took with him the famous panels 
of which two of the most important are here repro- 
duced: on pages 18 and 19. These works have had 
a strange history, and it is a curious fact that such 
distinctive examples of eighteenth-century painting 
should ever have been allowed to leave France. 

Fragonard began the series, now known as ‘“‘ The 
Romance of Love and Youth,” to which the two 
panels reproduced belong, in 1772, at the command 
of Madame du Barry, the royal favorite of Louis XV. 
She not only ordered these works but was, in a sense, 
their inspiration. Two years earlier Louis XV had 
ordered from Fragonard four over-doors for Madame 
du Barry’s pavilion of Louvreciennes, and it is sup- 
posed that on acquiring these earlier works Madame 
du Barry conceived a desire to have Fragonard 
paint for her a more important series of decorations. 


There were talks and discussions between her and 
Fragonard, and the artist received the order in 1771, 
and thereafter he undertook, with the greatest en- 
thusiasm, the panels which not a few admirers have 
ranked as his chief productions. The panels were 
for the pavilion which the king was having con- 
structed for Madame du Barry after the plan of the 
architect, Ledoux. The pavilion was designed to 
express, in the fashion of the time, the very spirit 
of the king’s romance. It was a time of graceful 
artifice, a time which has given, to many, a popular 
conception of France and the French. How incom- 
plete that superficial conception is, even the most 
superficial know today. But in the development of 
a light, graceful idea the French were as logical as 
they have shown themselves to be in all things. 

To realize Fragonard’s genius it is necessary also 
to realize this peculiarly French quality. Fragonard 
understood perfectly the spirit of artifice governing 
the design and decoration of the royal pavilion 
destined for the delight of the king’s favorite. Three 
salons were planned for this pavilion, one to be deco- 
rated with Gobelin tapestries, another entirely with 
mirrors, while panels depicting an idyl inspired by 
Madame du Barry were to be painted by Fragonard 
for the third salon. The work went on, but the panels 
never reached the walls for which they were destined. 

It was characteristic of the time and of Fragonard 
that from the king’s love affair so innocent and idyl- 
lic a story should be conceived. It was indeed a 
work into the carrying out of which Fragonard could 
put his whole heart. Why Madame du Barry finally 
decided not to accept the series is not known. 


Fragonard and Madame du Barry Disagree 


CCORDING to gossip which has come down to 
us the subject of the panel (not one of those re- 
produced) which shows the heroine mourning her 
abandonment by a faithless lover, displeased Madame 
du Barry. The idea has been suggested that, with ex- 
cellent feminine psychology, Madame du Barry did 
not find in such a subject a felicitous suggestion to 
place constantly before the eyes of her royal lover. It 
is also recounted that she had very definite ideas. of 
her own, and that in her dealings with artists she 
was in the habit of making frequent suggestions. 

Fragonard, it appears, was more docile in manner 
than in reality. In the first panel which he showed 
Madame du Barry he had given to the lover a much 
rejuvenated likeness to the king. The lady did not 
quite fancy this point of resemblance and from one 
objection others arose, objections steadily increas- 
ing apparently at further meetings between artist 
and client, until Fragonard’s enthusiasm and good- 
will were sorely tested. Finally it was agreed that 
he should receive a reward for the work as far as he 
had carried it, and it is said that this arrangement 
satisfied Fragonard under the trying conditions. For 
these were the works which he held in highest esteem, 
and the favorite’s minute criticisms and fault- 
findings had probably begun to pall on his ardor. 
Moreover, being an artist, there was a point where 
he was obliged to insist absolutely on his own 
artistic interpretation. 

When, in 1793, Fragonard fled the Terror and 
retired to Grasse, he took the panels with him. And 
there they remained, in comparative obscurity, until 
M. Malvilain, the grandson of M. Maubert, in whose 
house Fragonard lived and where the panels had 
been placed, sold them at auction in 1898 to Messrs. 
Agnew, the well-known art dealers of London. The 
same year they were purchased by the late J. P. 
Morgan, and the “Fragonard Room” in Mr. Mor- 
gan’s London house soon became famous. This room 
was reproduced in the Metropolitan Museum, in 
New York, when Mr. Morgan’s collection was placed 
there, and finally ‘‘The Romance of Love and 
Youth,” designed for a royal protégée’s pavilion, 
has come to find itself set up in a luxurious room 
especially arranged for the purpose in Mr. Frick’s 
New York house. 

The two panels reproduced are called respectively 
““The Lover Crowned” and ‘‘Memories.”’ Fancy, 
graciousness, lightness of touch and treatment com- 
bine with a completely unified arrangement to make 
them perfectly suited to their decorative purpose. 
In ‘‘The Lover Crowned” (L’ Amant Couronné) we 
see the hero and heroine posing for a painter who is 
at the right. She holds a crown of flowers over her 
lover’s head. This panel may be said to be the 

climax of the series. Like ‘‘ Memories”’ 





(Les Souvenirs), in which the lady is sit- 





Whistler learned much from Velasquez, 
and in this portrait the point is illus- 
trated as fully as in any of his pictures. 
But Whistler also passed through the 
period of newly awakened cult for Japa- 
nese art, and so well did he assimilate its 
main principles that his work sometimes 
seems to be prophetic of the modern in- 
terest in the greater art of the Chinese, 
from which the Japanese was derived. 
The extraordinary refinement, dis- 
tinction, subtlety and selection in this 
portrait are indeed suggestive of great 
Chinese painting. But the Japanese and 








THE PAINTINGS IN NOVEMBER 


| es THE next Home Journat will be given four 
masterpieces from the J. Pierpont Morgan col- 
lection of New York. The famous painters 
whose great pictures will be presented are Gains- 
borough, Romney, Van Dyck and Rembrandt. 


(ing on a pedestal, with her lover stand- 
ing at her side, the figures are seen in 
the setting of an imaginary park. 
There is a romantic grandeur in the 
broad sweep of the light and dark masses 
of the foliage and sky. The romance and 
artifice of episode and setting are one 
and the same, children of the imagina- 
tion of the painter who understood and 
was of his own time. Fragonard knew 
well how to unify his compositions in 
an all-saturating tone. Time may have 
touched their limpidity, but the artistic 








intention is as clear as ever. 
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THE MOST 
WONDERFUL 
PICTURES 
IN AMERICA 
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PRIVATE 
COLLECTIONS 
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HE full-length portrait of Rosa Corder, 

which came to America some thirteen years 
ago, purchased by Richard Canfield, and is now 
one of the masterpieces of modern art in the 
Henry C. Frick collection, is a splendid example 
of Whistler's rare distinction. It was ordered 
by Charles Augustus Howell. According to 
Jacque Emile Blance, the French painter, 
Whistler saw Miss Corder, in this dress, pass 
a door painted black, and was struck by the 
effect of color. The portrait was done 1n the 
early seventies, and it is fortunate for America 
that it is now safely placed in one of our great 
American collections. 
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HE two decorations by Fragonard herewith reproduced are from the set which is known as *‘The Romance of Love and Youth.’ Aside from their artistic 

fame their history, since they were brought from the late J. PR. Morgan's London house, has been much discussed. The artist himself did not name the set, 
but the title has now been accepted. Mr. Morgan bought the pictures in 1898, when they were exhibited in London. For more than a hundred years before that 
time they remained in France, at Grasse, in comparative obscurity. Fragonard had removed them from Paris in 1793, at the time of the Terror, to Grasse, to the 
house of Monsieur Maubert, whose grandson eventually sold the pictures at auction in 1898. Exactly why the panels were never placed in the Pavilion of 
Louvreciennes, which Louis XV built for Madame du Barry, is not known. The story has come down to us that Madame du Barry refused to accept the set of 
decorations because she did not like the subject of one of the panels in which the heroine is portrayed mourning her abandonment by a faithless lover. 
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EMORIES. another of the famous Fragonard decorations from the series of *“The Romance of Love and Youth," and the other panels were set up in a 


special room at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, which practically reproduced the room designed for them in London. The complete series is 
now placed in Mr. Frick’s house in a room arranged for the purpose. In this panel the heroine is re-reading old letters, her lover standing by her side. 
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Her Foot Rocking the Cradle, Her Hands Stitching, Stitching 


HE mere writing of this account is a chain slight 
but never to be broken, one that will always bind 
me to that from which I had thought myself for- 
ever cut off. For I am writing not only of myself. In 
myself I see hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women, with dark eyes aflame with enthusiasm, or blue 
eyes alight with hope. In myself, as I write this record, 
I see the young girl whose father plucked golden, heavy 
oranges in Italian gardens, the maiden whose mother 
worked on still mornings in the wide fields of Poland, 
the young man whose grandmother toiled in the peat 
bogs of Ireland. I am writing this to remind myself 
and those who are, like me, foster children of this land 
of ours who it was that opened the bright gates of this 
beautiful land of freedom to us, and on whose tumuli 
of gray and weary years of struggle we rose to its 
opportunities. I am writing to those sons and daugh- 
ters of immigrant parents who are now in America, to those 
who will. come, after this devastating war, with their parents 
to America, and to those who will receive them. 
I AM acollege woman. My husband is engaged in an hon- 
orable profession. Our home is unpretentious but pretty, 
and is situated in a charming old suburb of an American 
city, where attractive modern residences stand by the side of 
stately old Colonial houses, as if typifying young America in 
the shadow of old America. Our work has been shifting us 
over the country’s face; we have been in the Gulf States, in 
the Middle West, in New York. Until now we have never 
been near my former home, where my 
father and mother still live. And last 
winter, for the first time, mother was 
able to come to see our home. Perhaps 
I should never have seen into mother’s 
heart, into her life as related to 
my own, if she had not come 
last winter. That brief visit 
of mother’s brought back old 
pictures. 
Those old pictures! Some- 
how they had been all wiped 
out from my memory by the 
beautiful new things in my 
life. | amso happy, so blessed. 
We live simply, my husband, 
our boy and I. We have 
enough to keep us unembit- 
tered. Our friends are men and 
women who are busy with the 
making of worth-while Amer- 
ican homes, with the problems 
of American politics, and with 
literature and art. 
It may be because every- 
thing is so normal in my life 
that I cannot think of myself 
‘as a ‘‘problem”; I cannot 
think of my mother as a “‘ prob- 
lem.”’ Part of my work during the last 
six years has been in the settlement, in 
the playground, in the night school. 
The young people I have met there 
have come to me with their problem, 
the problem of “‘ how to be Americans.” 
I had never thought in all these last six years that there was a 
relationship between them—and me. It is six years since I 
left home, six years since my life has been made over again. 


EST of all I remember a room we called the “‘kitchen”’ in 
the Ghetto of a city in the Middle West. The Ghetto of 
that city is part of a sorry district, which I shall call ‘‘Soho.”’ 
Mother tells me that I was two years and a half old—as old 
as our little son now is—when my infant sister Fanny, 
mother and I came to that ‘‘kitchen,’’ twenty-five years ago, 
to join my father. We came from a little cottage in a small 
Russian-Polish town to the Ghetto of an American city. 
We called it the “kitchen,” although it was the one and 
only room in our new ‘‘home.”’ It opened into a narrow 
alley from which stairs led up to a courtyard. In that day 
there were no inconvenient housing laws, and a clever land- 
lord had placed board flooring in a cellar, partitioned it off 
and rented it to immigrant families. Our kitchen was usually 
damp because water—rain or ‘‘clothes water ’’—would persist 
in following the laws of gravity with a stupid invariability, 
and the result was that on rainy days, and on wash days in 
the court above us, our kitchen was usually swamped. 
Fanny, the new ‘‘American’’ baby Mary and I quite filled 
the little room. In addition there were a gas stove, a table, 
a huge bookcase holding father’s many, many Hebrew and 
German books, two kitchen chairs, a trunk covered with 
steerage labels, a bed, a box, a cradle and a ‘‘stovepipe.”’ 
“Stovepipe’’ may be a misleading name. When father 
first arrived in America he became rabbi of a tiny town. 
His congregation, eager to emulate their American neigh- 
bors, insisted that their rabbi wear a silk hat and a frock 
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At Eight I Was Writing the Letters Sent From 
Soho to Russia by My Illiterate Neighbors 
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Sagamore Hill. 

This is a really noteworthy story—a profoundly 
touching story—of the Americanizing of an im- 
migrant girl, who between babyhood and young 
womanhood leaps over a space which in all cultural 
and humanizing essentials is far more important 
than the distance painfully traversed by her fore- 
fathers during the preceding thousand years. 
When we tend to grow disheartened over some of 
the developments of our American civilization, it 1s 
well worth while seeing what this same civilization 
holds for starved and noble souls who have else- 
where been denied what here we hold to be, as a 
matter of course, rights free to all—although we 
do not, as we should do, make these rights accessible 
to all who are willing with resolute earnestness to 
strive for them. I most cordially commend this 
story. SJL. re. 4, = 
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coat. Father absolutely refused to consider the frock coat; 
it seemed hideous to him after the scholarly kaftan or 
gown which he had worn as scholar and rabbi in Russia. 
But poverty drove disinclination partially into hiding, and 
he was forced to go about the town, a timid young fellow, in 
his conspicuous silk hat. 

With his next congregation he adroitly forestalled their 
intention to have him again don the hated silk hat by con- 
fiding to them that his suit was so shabby that he required a 
new one to go with the silk hat. That meant a larger salary. 
He was not asked to wear the silk hat. Mother thriftily 
decided that so valuable a thing as the ‘‘stovepipe,’’ as the 
silk hat was called in Soho, must not be wasted. 
So in my childhood father’s silk hat filled the 
curious but useful function of holding the family 
onions. I always thought silk hats were called 

“‘stovepipes”’ because they 
stood behind the stove, where 
mother kept ours. 

Ican neverremember mother, 
in my childhood, in any other 
than one of two situations— 
standing at the stove cooking, 
or sitting in the corner, her 
foot rocking the cradle, her 
hands stitching, stitching. 
Mother eked out the family in- 
come by making aprons—by 
hand! Aneighbor, Mrs. Stone, 
peddled them. Mother was 
then twenty-seven years old, 
as old as I now am. On the 
rare occasions when she had to 
leave the house she would tie 
Fanny to one leg of the table 
and me to the other. It was 
most uncomfortable all around, 
and especially for our neigh- 
bors, for we protested with the 
full power of our lungs until 
mother would return. 

When I grew older I helped her to 
sew; I rocked the babies, and I played 
hopscotch, marbles, ‘‘cat and dog”’ and 
the other games of the street with the 
boys in our alley. I was considered a 
“wild thing,” badly spoiled by my 
mother, a tomboy. However it was difficult to hold my 
incurable wickedness against me, for as mother astutely told 
my detractors I wrote the best Yiddish letter composed by 
a female of any age in Soho. Indeed at the ripe age of eight 
I was writing most of the love letters, filial letters, marital 
letters and letters of condolence sent from Soho to Russia 
by my illiterate neighbors. I was paid two cents a letter, 
the paper being furnished by me. 


E SPOKE a curious jargon of English and Yiddish in 

the street. It was almost a dialect and, as a big girl in 
the sixth grade, I once sorely 
puzzled my teacher by spelling 
bananas “‘ p-e-n-n-e-n-n-i-e-s,”’ 
that being the Soho version. 
At home we spoke only Yid- 
dish, and even we children 
spoke no English to one an- 
other until we entered gram- 
mar school. Our prayers we 
spoke in Hebrew. There were 
prayers before and after every 
meal, in the morning, at bed- 
time, on Sabbath, on holy 
days, on feast and fast days, 
when the new moon appeared, 
when the new month began, 
when it thundered, when the 
first fruit of the season was 
tasted, and at other times too 
numerous to mention, 
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Fanny, the “American” Baby Mary and I Quite Filled the Room 


At dusk mother would tell us of the garden ‘at 
home,’’ of the goat on whose milk Fanny and I had 
been fed, of the apple trees, and of the wald or wood 
with the spring flowing in it. On hot days mother 
would make us laugh by saying: ‘‘But you should see 
that spring at home, children. You would splash in it— 
so!—and so!’’ We would ask: “ How big is our spring, 
mammele? As big—asa washtub?’’ And then sud- 
denly mother would look away and smile a ‘‘crooked 
smile,” a smile only on her lips. She would say: “‘ Bet- 
ter run upstairs outside. It is cooler in the alley.”’ 

Father never saw the tears which filled mother’s 
eyes on these occasions. He would be very tired when 
. he came home in the evenings. ‘‘This is ‘Columbus 
land,’”’ he would say wearily. Father had found that 
the rabbinate did not pay enough for the needs of his growing 
family, and he was compelled to look for manual work, work 
unsuited to his slight student’s frame and his scholastic train- 
ing. When, two years ago, I saw ‘‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings,” 
I was startled to note how much alike were those Scotch folk 
and my own father in their intensity, their somber idealism, 
their religious inflexibility, their hidden tenderness. 

We children of that time had not even the ‘movie 
wherein our parents could see, together with their children, 
a picture of American customs, attitudes, manners, no 
matter how distorted. There were in Soho little girls and 
boys who told me unbelievable tales of a park, where on 
July Fourth giant firecrackers flew to the sky, where McKin- 
ley’s face appeared in gorgeous fiery colors upon a wooden 
frame, and the American flag burned in flame against the 
darkness of the night. In my childhood I never discovered 
whether these wonder tales of flame pictures were true or 
not. No one in the Ghetto really knew why July Fourth 
was singled out from all other days for special observance, 
least of all my own parents. Yet the American flag has 
always seemed to me a personal possession, as if I had been 
its Betsy Ross. 





WAS sent to learn Hebrew when I had just turned four. 

Even at that early age father was preparing me for my 
destiny—to be the wife of a rabbi, and so to continue the 
traditions of both his and mother’s families, in which there 
have been rabbis and scholars for generations. We would 
sit, fourteen of us, about the table—I the only girl. In 
unison we read the Hebrew, and in unison translated it. 
Our teacher was a gentle old man whom we sorely tried, we 
children with our strange American impudence. ‘Oh, you 
American children!’’ he would say when we refused to 
remain in longer on hot summer days. Curiously enough, 
that Oriental atmosphere of the Hebrew school was where 
I learned what America, patriotism, meant. 

We children tumbled into school one day full of mischief. 
We found our teacher in tears, his old wife beside him tearing 
her pious wig and wailing aloud. We understood dimly that 
they were weeping because of Something which their youngest 
son, Jake, had done. Jake had “enlisted in the army.” I 
asked Jake, resplendent in his bright new uniform, why he 
wore ‘‘that.’’ He replied in words that expressed in the 
simplest terms the ideal of citizenship: ‘I’m going away, 





Finally Father, Choosing His Words Carefully, With Difficulty, Said to the Doctor: “Sir, Do You Know 
You are the First American Gentleman Who Has Spoken to Me in America?” 
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childie. I’m going to work and fight and maybe to die for 
America.”’ And it was even so; for Jake was brought back 
dead from the Philippines. He gave me a little metal flag, 
which he pinned upon my blouse. I stuck it into the wall 
under the mourning tablet hung up in memory of my 
grandmother. 

One day I found my flag gone, nor could it be discovered. 
Finally mother asked: “But why do you want it so?”’ And, 
my eyes swollen with crying, I sobbed: ‘It’s so pretty, mam- 
mele.’?” Thereupon mother, drawing me to her knee, 
gave me a huge, uneven slice of black bread spread gener- 
ously with homemade grape jelly, and talked to me on the 
vanity of loving things simply because they were pretty. 
Nevertheless I was not comforted. Then I found it, bent 
and broken and ruined, in the baby’s cradle. Tears falling 
silently, I sat sewing all afternoon at mother’s side while she 
ran the new sewing machine she had bought. When, next 
day, she received her share of Mrs. Stone’s sales, she called 
me to her and whispered: ‘‘Here! Do not cry so. Go up to 
Waler Street and buy yourself a flag, since you wish it so.” 
You see, mother and I had really sewed for that flag of mine. 


HAVE not described mother, or ‘‘ mammele,’’ as we call her. 

She is small and plump and red-cheeked. Her eyes are 
black and dancing. Now that wrinkles cross her cheeks, 
her pious black wig seems strange, although it is actually the 
color of her own silky hair beneath it. She has not changed 
in all the years, except to grow gayer, jollier. No one has 
ever heard one complaint from her lips through all her life, 
not even when the candle of the wee life of baby after baby 
was blown out in the narrow slum streets. Our baby was 
never the same baby two years in succession. The little 
cradle held a new burden every year, but the old occupant 
never lived to see its successor. Mother became a mother 
eleven times; only the first four children lived. Perhaps 
that will tell her economic story. 

Mother and father seemed to find it impossible to earn 
enough. We lived in the smallest and cheapest of rooms. 
Mother made all our clothes, which were of the cheap- 
est material. Yet, even after we could afford to leave the 
“kitchen,’”’ we still were not able to have the ordinary 
pleasures, such as parks and music. Nevertheless we 
children always had enough food, no matter how our parents 
fared. ‘‘For what is life, if not for one’s children?”’ mother 
said. Still, when chicken and ice cream were given us with 
cheerfulness, books were considered extravagance. 

And I wanted books above all else! I discovered English 
literature. All at once I found history, travel, children’s 
stories, fairy tales. Fairy tales were 
much like the charming folk stories 
mother knows so well. But far more 
marvelous than the fairy stories were— 
to me in the Ghetto street —the stories of 
American child life, the Alcott and the 
“‘Pepper”’ books. The pretty mothers, 
the childish ideals, the open gardens, the 
homes of many rooms, were as unreal to 
me as the fairy stories. But reading of 
that life made my aspirations beautiful. 

I often think that I did not grow up 
in the Ghetto, but in the books I read as 
achild inthe Ghetto. Mother would tell 
me, when I told her of what I read, that 
such people did indeed exist, for the Pan, 
the small noble in her native village in 
Poland, possessed a house inclosed by a 
garden, and his children were gay and 
happy and free. However, she told me 
that little girls such as I must not desire 
such wonderful things. My little school- 
girl friends, precocious thirteen-year-olds, 
also discussed my books. Some of them 
scoffingly said there were “‘no such peo- 
ples like Jo and Beth”; some looked 
stupid; some, with me, were eager for 
that unknown beauty. 

We little girls loved to gather after 
school, to recite the sicknesses in our fam- 
ilies and to boast about them. Annie 
Sacklowitch, whose mother was ‘‘swelled 
with water,’’ whose father had a crooked 
leg and a blind eye, and who possessed 
four sisters and three brothers, every one of whom had, or 
had had, scarlet fever, or measles, or sore eyes, was the 
sharp-eyed little queen of those gatherings. In my own 
family we were disgustingly clean and well, and our babies 
died before I could in honor call them sick ‘relatives.’ 
Perhaps our delinquency in the matter of sickness was due 
to the fact that my mother was what our neighbors called so 
“‘terrubly pertikler.” 


\ ITH my adolescent life began a new task for my 
‘V mother. She became the buffer in our family life. I 
cannot think of my mother except as of one who always 
stood between some unhappiness and us, or between us and 
our father. As I grew older I refused to speak anything 
except English. In the street I would whisper constantly to 
my mother to speak English. But all that mother could 
manage wasan occasional ‘‘ you know”’ ora “‘ pleechameecha”’ 
to introductions. Of course I did not realize that, uncon- 
sciously, I was striving to break down all barriers between 
America and me and my mother. I felt myself intensely a 
part of America. I read ‘‘The Man Without a Country”’ 
and it filled me with terror and with grief. 

When father took out his naturalization papers—his 
‘‘Americanization”’ papers, as I called them—I felt a per- 
sonal thrill, a personal joy. I could not understand how 
mother could be so placid about it. ‘‘Now you are an 
American, father!’ I cried. 

But he said heavily: ‘‘No, I am not for America, and 
America is not for me.” 

He was finding it hard to meet the economic struggle in 
America. He was then buying a house, painfully, on small 
installments, as many people with small incomes do, with a 
mortgage towering above the small equity. We now pos- 
sessed a kitchen, a dining room, a bedroom—and a bath- 
room. Father felt we were progressive, within reason and 
decorum. But mother’s plans for me were anticipating my 
own. One day she said to me: ‘‘Childie, you are now four- 
teen years old.. You are a young girl. I do not know what 
your life will be. I hope it will be easier than mine. In 
America, to be a gentlewoman I hear you must know how to 
play the piano. So you go take lessons. Goldie Sloan says 
she will give you lessons fora quarter, and you may practice 
on her piano. Not to make talk, better go in to Goldie by 
the back way.’’ That was how I began to learn to play the 
piano. Mother thus began to prepare me—consciously —for 
the life of an American lady. I wonder how she managed 
to spare that quarter each week. 





He Means to Say Now. 


In her own group mother was a social authority, who was 
invited to all weddings, confirmations and child-arrival 
celebrations; and asa social authority she had social obliga- 
tions. It may seem strange, but one of these was the lending 
of the use of our bathtub! Ours was the only one in the 
street! Mother was full of an innocent pride in her bathtub 
and, characteristically, she would say to our neighbors: 
“You know God made water, and I have the tub. Why, use 
it!’? They accepted her at her word. On Fridays crowds of 
them, each person coming with his bundle containing soap, 
towel and clothes, would wait their turn to the bathtub. 

Mother would be in her glory. She would hold a public 
reception, as it were. All who came to bathe, first told her 
their joys, the gossip of the minute, their woes. By the time the 
bathers had all been washed half of our chicken and stuffed 
fish for the Sabbath, and most of our homemade bread, 
had been given away by mother to needy bathers. 

Full of the lore of my physiology book, deeply impressed 
by its strange, new warnings, I tried to persuade my father 
and mother that it was unsanitary—a novel word that 
amused my elders—to have our neighbors all bathe in our 
bathtub. But my father was not always amused when I 
continued to be insistent about open windows, fried food, 
napkins. I quoted my physiology books industriously. I 
was beginning to desire many strange things, things I had 
not heard of until I went to school. 


Y SCHOOLING caused the first quarrel between my 
parents, although they had not quarreled during all the 
bitter days of direst poverty and adjustment to the world of 
an American slum. For I had heard of high school. A 
representative sent by the Board of Education came to tell 
the graduating class of our grammar school about high 
school. He told us that education was the means of best 
preparing ourselves for that finest of all things, ‘‘effective 
Americanism.” Even the most ignorant, most poverty- 
stricken home in the Ghetto aspired to send forth one son as 
a lawyer or doctor into the world. But it was unheard of 
for a girl, a poor girl, to wish to go even to high school. I 
could not even say that I wished to prepare for a profession. 
There was only that desire in me that leaped up, pleading 
that I be permitted to go to school, that I might become part 
of that life which led to ‘effective Americanism.”’ 
But father had come to look with growing distrust on my 
longing to know things, upon my books especially. It was 


without his knowledge, therefore, that I took a card at the 
public library. When he would come I would hide my books 
Mother would pretend 


in the cradle or under the doorstep. 








But Mother Said in a Very Low Voice: “You Say He Speaks, Daughter. 1 Do Not Understand the Words oP 
-Learn My Language” how different was my mother from those 


And—and He Will Never Learn 


not to see. But one day father came in unexpectedly. | 
tried to hide my book—and he discovered me with “Oliver 
Twist’’ bulging from the covers of my prayer book, where, 
with trembling hands, I was trying to hide it. He flung the 
book on top of the tall bookcase. Then he told me in his 
intense, restrained, angry voice that my English books, my 
Americanization, my desire for higher education, were mak- 
ing me an alien to my family, and that I must give up all 
dreams of continuing beyond the grammar school. 

Then, in a voice of rare tenderness, he told me that he 
wished me to grow up a pride to our people, quiet, modest, a 
good home-maker. I was to marry; I, too, could be another 
Rachel, another Rebecca. All I could think of while he was 
speaking was that in two months my school days would be 
gone forever. I could not reply. I could only look dumbly 
at mother, who was nervously clasping and unclasping her 
hands. When father had gone, she climbed on a chair, for 
mother is a very little woman, and gave me my book. 

Through all the pain of my disappointment I dimly saw 
that, when classmates of mine were. finding it difficult to 
persuade their parents to permit them to graduate from 
public school, it was preposterous for me to dream of high 
school. It was mother only who, due to her natural quickness 
and her deep sympathy with all her children, understood. 
She did not question whither my wishes would lead me, nor 
what part she would have in their consummation. Mother 
had always been my ‘‘chum.”’ Though she could not read 
one word of English, she knew the narrative of every book 
I read. She knew my “marks” at school. She hated and 
loved my teachers as I did. It was as if she lived my life 
with me. But during all the hot summer months, while she 
and I sewed side by side, we let fall not one word concerning 
my wish to go to high school. We both felt that with the 
approach of the first Tuesday in September, the day when 
high school opened, a great storm would break. 

It was a stormy scene. I was frightened, stammering, but 
pleading through my tears to go to high school. Father 
continued to repeat his ‘‘Impossible.’’ And then mother 
put down her sewing, interposing her first suggestion. ‘Let 
her go fora year,”’ she said. ‘“‘We don’t want her to grow up 
and to remember we denied her life’s happiness.”’ 

Oh, I had known in my heart that mother would help me! 


‘Tos night before school opened mother and I sat up all 
night sewing my sailor suit for the next day, for mother 
could not spare a day’s work on one of her family. I 
trudged off, tremulous, expectant, with her eyes following 








me, to high school. The grammar school had been on our 
street in my old neighborhood. But I was the only girl o} 
my class to go to high school. The school itself was far from 
my home, my schoolmates were to be strangers to me. 
They were indeed strange to me. Coming from the 
Ghetto into the high school was like coming from a foreign 
country into America. Here were children who were noi 
nobles, as were the happy ones in Polish towns, but jusi 
children like myself; and they were yet as fortunate as thi 
sons and daughters of the Pan of whom mother told. | 
could not understand their references to their home, their 
play. I did not know what ‘‘dessert’’ was. ‘‘Tennis’’ was 
a curious word to me. And when they spoke of thei: 
fathers ‘‘playing” golf! I did not know their simplest 
standards, the simplest forms of their daily life. I felt 
embarrassed and humiliated and strange with them. 


HAT an embarrassing moment was that one when | 

opened my first lunch parcel! I noticed with misgiving 
that the others had brought boxes. I brought a newspapei 
package which mother had prepared for me while I hastily 
brushed Fanny’s hair and rocked the baby for her. I saw 
that the boxes of the other girls held dainty squares ol 
paper, white cloths; I could not understand. I opened my 
newspaper. There lay a mass of fried potatoes, crushed 
tomato, irregular slices of bread and a chunk of filled fish. 
Mother had risen at daybreak to cook fish for my first mea! 
at school. There was a gasp of sympathy from the girls. 

“Oh, it got crushed! What is it?” asked one. 

“Of course you must throw it away,’’ commiserated 
another. 

I threw it away. 

There were offers of sandwiches, fruit, pie. I had never 
eaten a sandwich before. They seemed very meager fare to 
me. I was hungry for my mother’s bread and fish. There- 
after I threw all the lunches which mother gave me into the 
trash can outside the school building. 

There were other wonderful things at high school. There 
were men teachers who were as clean ‘‘as brides, really,” as 
mother said when she saw them at a high-school event to 
which I took her. My standards began to change; I saved 
enough money to purchase a nail file and a toothbrush. 
Mother used to hide them for me that they might not be 
worn out by the younger members of our family. Mother 
and I seemed to grow very much closer than ever before in 
those high-school days. She was intensely proud of me. 
She would stand on the corner with her purchases of fish or 
chickens, and flaunt my knowledge before ‘her cronies. All 
the Ghetto knew when I won a prize, or 
read a paper, or went to a school party. 

Mother, who never saw the interior of 
a home such as those to which I was 
then beginning to go, would ask me 
eagerly: ‘‘Do you like their house?’’ 
And she would nod sagely when I said I 
did, or shake her head when I said I did 
not. There was never a day too hot for 
her to spend at the ironing board, or a 
price too large for her to expend upon 
any garment when I wished to go to an 
“‘affair.”’ It was as if she had a vicarious 
joy in my achievements. She did not 
understand what basket ball was, but 
how her eyes shone when [ ran in to her 
with the unbelievable tidings that I had 
been put on the “team”! 


A HIGH SCHOOL I was learning 
many things outside of books. I was 
meeting girls whose ancestors fought in 
the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, girls 
whose very life was bound in the life of 
our country. There was nothing that 
seemed to me more wonderful than to 
have been born of parents that were 
Americans. Sometimes at home it seemed 
impossible that I could be in the same 
city with those fortunate children who 
were of,and part of, America. It was my 
first school party which made me realize 


of the other girls. I could not believe 
that the woman who opened the door to my timid knock was 
my schoolmate’s mother. A womanin white! Why, mothers 
dressed in brown and in black, J always knew. And this 
mother sang to us, played with us; I had always thought 
mothers never ‘‘enjoyed,”’ just worked. 

In those days I could always tell mother everything I felt. 
I grew to hate our little kitchen which, try as we would, we 
could never keep clean; the ugly, smelly street where the 
gutters were never dry; the frowsy women. Little by little, 
however, in our own home we were changing. We children 
now spoke only English. White tablecloths displaced the 
red cloths. Napkins were used at meals. Oh, mother tried 
so hard to do in her home as ‘‘they’”’ were doing in those 
other homes I was coming to know! 

I took honors at high school. But I did not know what I 
wished to do, where to begin. The man who had the deep- 
est influence on my life was the white-haired, keen-tongued 
old Yankee scholar, Doctor Mc’ , the principal of our 
high school. It was he who first showed me that I could make 
myself an American woman, no matter whether my parents 
or environment had been American or not; that America had 
need of such as I, young people, enthusiastic, with ideals and 
a deep and supreme love for her, and an understanding of 
that old life from which so many of her new citizens come. 
““You must be the interpreter of the old to the new world, and 
of the new to the old,” was the large vision he held out to me. 





T WAS he who decided that I must go to college. He came 

to my parents with the news that I had won a scholarship, 
and the demand that I be permitted to use it. There followed 
a strange interview between the Yankee minister and teacher 
and my father, the Polish rabbi who spoke in his halting 
English in reply to the crisp sentences of the other. Father 
listened intently. Mother sat, a great deal frightened by the 
important man who was in her house. She brought wine and 
homemade cakes; it was a quaint ceremony at her hands 
Father was very still, while the doctor spoke in that dar! 
little room of ours. 

Finally father, choosing his words carefully, with difficulty, 
said to the doctor: ‘‘Sir, do you know you are the first 
American gentleman who has spoken to me in America ?”’ 

It was true. In all the years of his life in America, father 
the scholar, the dreamer, had never met a real American, : 
man who represented the true spirit of this country. He had 
met people who spoke English, the language of America 
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ALF an hour before Bert and I were 
married I was engaged to R. Philpotts 
Bascombe, and he, was calling me his 
‘little girl.””, Nowa man tocall me his 
little girl must be at least six feet tall. 

I am five feet eight inches and boyish, 
R. Philpotts is a scant five feet seven 
and stout. In that minute I began to 

E|| feel incompatible, and half an hour later 

(SS =J Bert and I were married in an automo- 

bile that was going in an easterly direction about ten 
blocks ahead of dad and stepmamma. 

As far as my family were concerned that was the end of 
us. We had made our wall bed and we could lie in it. The 
disinheritance took place on the corner of Fourth and 
Sinclair, with something wrong in the carburetor, and as 
soon as it was fixed our chauffeur and his wife, who had 
stood up with us, dropped the wayside preacher and 
drove us over to East Dupont, where we went to light 
housekeeping in the smallest lighthouse ever tinted. 

One of the windowsills was looked uponas an individual 
porch, and when we unfolded the table everything else had 
to go up into the ceiling. On Sundays, if Bert got a paper, 
I had to carry all the portables into the bathroom to make a 
place for it. Sometimes even the tea tile was in the way. 

That tile was our only wedding gift; one of my aunts gave 
it to us—I have never found out which one; they all look 
alike. Bert said she came into the bank during the busiest 
hour and pushed it under the grating at him. ‘‘Here,’’ she 
congratulated, “you tell Lou I always did say she had more 
‘pep’ than sense,’’ and she hurried out before Bert had time 
to look on the back for her signature. 

The tile was one of these Doulton things in yellow and 
brown, and it had a motto that she who pours may read. It 
went like this: 











Do the thing that’s nearest, 
Though it’s dull at whiles; 
Helping, when you meet them, 

Lame dogs over stiles. 


Bert declared the first line always reminded him to ask 
for an advance in salary, only he said nobody could do Mr. 
Peebles, and he was the nearest thing in the bank. 

When I grew absent-minded, thinking about roach powder 
and escalloped potatoes, I used to say the motto over and 
over. The dog lines always reminded me of stepmamma and 
Petty, her poodle with the silver fringe. My stepmother was 
the one who set dad up to dislike Bert. I have always thought 
the way Bert disregarded Petty of the hidden eyes and once 
sat heavily upon him had something to do with it. Then, 
too, R. Philpotts Bascombe was cousin to stepmamma, and 
she had ordered him into an engagement with me. 


T THIS time I do not blame stepmamma for the way she 
felt about Bert and Petty. I don’t blame dad either for 
being mad as hops over the spectacular thing we did. It was 
in all the papers and motor advertisements for weeks, and 
he surely had a right to expect a more stylish finish from the 
only daughter of the S. P. & O. R. Railroad. 

Of course Bert wasn’t a bad lot socially, and in appearance 
he was just right—six feet three, and the dark kind that 
makes one think of Lord Byron and 
Lake Como and how hard it would be 
to impose on him. It wasn’t his fault 
that his father had made a poor invest- 
ment in some kind of stock that died on 
him, asthey sayin Idaho. Anyway we 
were poor as we could be out there on 
Dupont Street, four flights up, and we 





TR GRVGER . 


I Distinctly Saw That Evil Face Against the Pane, a Hand Upon the Sash 


awful little skeleton down on the art square, 





It Kept Peeping Out at Us From First One Side and Then the Other, and When We Stopped to Look We Could See it Distinctly 


were so foolishly happy it makes me sniff right now when I 
think of it! 

The only functions of any importance with us were the 
coming home of the week’s laundry and the evening walk 
from the street car. I always met Bert, and he came home 
on the surface car because we could see each other a long way 
off, We made a short cut through a vacant lot that was too 
cluttered even for ball playing, but it was a lot of destiny, 
and we often drive around that way when we have the car to 
ourselves. 


NE night in October, when we were coming home through 

our can-strewn lot, we caught a glimpse of something, 
old rose and wriggly, slipping around behind the mounds of 
débris. It kept peeping out at us from first one side and 
then the other, and when we stopped to look we could see it 
distinctly. 

“Look, dear,’’ I discovered, ‘fan angleworm on four legs!” 

Appearances were certainly against him. There seemed 
to be some kind of head with a beetling brow attached to 
the old-rose length, and the beetling brow held 
round, black eyes that shone like beads. The 
object didn’t make a sound. 

“Some kind of hairless—and a long way 
from the basket,” Bert diagnosed, and sud- 
denly we both noticed. “Look, Lou, it’s going 
on three legs!”’ 

“*Tame dogs,’” 
lost.’” 

There wasn’t a soul in sight, and we realized 
the fate of a hairless depending upon tin cans 
for warmth, and went for him at once. Before 
he shivered again we had that dog under Bert’s 
coat and his diet mapped out. As we moved 
from the lot to the street we met a little rat- 
faced boy, slinking along beside some queer, 
small houses where Italianslived. He gaveone 
yellow look at us and ran away; but I had the 
feeling that he had not gone very far and was 
watching from behind something. 

It was quite dark before we reached our 
apartment house, and that was well. Dogs are 
strictly forbidden halfway down our lease, and 
the janitor’s wife can see everybody and their 
beaux coming in the front entrance. 

When we had closed our door and put the 


I quoted fatefully, ‘‘and 


we just stood and roared. He 
didn’t seem at all possible. 

“Don’t you suppose he’s 
shaved?” I suggested. 

“You mean peeled, Lou. He’scertainly 
peeled and rosy.”’ 

Bert seized my hand, and we began to 
dance around the peeled. ‘‘‘ Ring-a-round- 
a-rosy, pocket full of posy.’ For heaven’s 
sake! haven’t we a pinning blanket to hide 
him in?” 

And all the time that poor little sight 
didn’t make a sound. He just stood there 
and took it, looking sorrowfully at first one 
and then the other and holding up his lame 
paw like a kangaroo. 

“We'll do well to hide him, that’s sure,”’ 
I agreed. ‘‘ Dogsare taboo above the first 
level.”’ 

“What makes you think he’s a dog, 
Lou? We haven't anything to go by.” 


E WAS right; we hadn't. The found- 

ling didn’t bark,.growl, whine or 
snap, only some way he gave one a dog im- 
pression. I made hima little nest in the 
bathtub with Bert’s smoking jacket, and I 
heatedsome milk for him. When I reached 
down to administer it that dog looked up 
into my face with the most grateful eyes 
and reached around the saucer to lick my 
hand. I knelt right down and put my 
arm around the smoking jacket. 

‘““You poor little beastie,” I promised, 
“T’m going to give you a square deal;’’ 
and that’s the way it started. 

When I came out Bert asked me how I 
could starve my patient bridegroom while 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1916 


“Yes, We Know,” One of the 
Men Said Darkly. “We 
Know,” the Other Echoed 


Sel ip of 


saith, Pe ae a 


Isuccored an earthworm; but I noticed that presently he came 
into the first five inches of the kitchenette and announced: 
‘‘That’s a blooded dog, Lou; he doesn’t make a whimper. 
That animal’s a dead game sport.” 

By that I knew Bert had been licked. 


E WEREN'T long in getting acquainted with our dog, 

and before a week had passed we featured him with the 
tea tile. He was most sagacious and knew that a dog’s place 
is in the bathtub. 

‘Angela realizes that if the janitor sees her, it’s down the 
chute for hers,’’ Bert flattered. ‘‘Do you notice the way she 
ditches every time he rings?” 

“T noted Cuthbert hiding in my muff,’’ I corrected, “‘and 
he stayed in until the radiator was cured.”’ 

“Of course that’s 
only a matter of taste,” 
Bert said cheerfully. 
“Please pass the pin- 
ning blanket.’’ 

We were getting 
along just splendid at 
that time. Icould make 
the first nineteen pages 
of meat recipes almost 
entirely from a quar- 
ter’s worth of beef 
flank, and Bert’s salary 
stretched around all the 
bills and an extra pint 
of milk with dog bis- 
cuits. 

Of course we didn’t 
hear a word from our 
family or the friends on 
the other side of the 
society line fence, but 
we didn’t mind. It’s 
wonderful to be in love. 
One doesn’t notice any- 
thing else—burned fin- 
gers, nor pain between 
the shoulders, nor blis- 
ters upon the palm, nor 
bargain dresses, nor a 
birch bureau with 
drawers that won’t 
come or go, nor a chill 
apartment, nor wall 
paper with a probably 
cubist design of a pos- 
sibly maiden’s prayer. One just lives buoyantly through a 
day’s orders of getting the house cozy, making cinnamon pies 
and going to the car to meet Bert. 






S WE were making for home with our arms around each 
other one night, doing fancy steps and playing we were 
fashionable instructors in dancing, I caught sight of a little 
dark man almost behind us. When I looked he shrank up 
near the buildings; but a few blocks farther I turned my 
head, and there he was again following and shrinking. 

““That man’s following us,” I whispered. ‘‘He’s been on 
our trail from Seventeenth Street.” 

‘A new pupil,’”’ Bert said heartily, turning as I directed. 

The man dodged away, but not quickly enough. I saw 
him distinctly—a_ horrid-looking fellow with squinty black 
eyes and a face that wasn’t very clean, with a little mus- 
tache and a cleft chin—nothing so innocent asa dimple. He 
was short and a trifle stooped. 

We went on again for another block. 

“By Jove, here comes ‘Victrola’!’’ Bert whispered, and, 
sure enough, he was slipping to cover as we turned. That 
was all the surveillance we had that night. 

But the following morning, as I came home from Vine 
Street market, I happened to look around quickly, and 
upon the seat of an express wagon I encountered the squinty 
gaze of ‘‘ Victrola’’ and that rat-faced boy who had run away 
from us the night we appropriated our dog. 

That same day Bert was taken with pneumonia, and what 
with caring for a sick man in the wall bed and a naked dog 
in the bathroom, I had no time to think upon espionage. 

Bert wasn’t very sick the first time, and soon sat up to 
make fun of it. He’s the best sport you ever saw. I called 
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|} OFTEN think how Mary must have felt 
| when she was part way through her Search 
‘for a Man Who Was Worthy. She had 
| started her Quest, you will remember, in 
i| the highest of spirits; but, oh, what a differ- 
| ence toward the end! And it wasn’t as 
| though Mary could afford to make a mis- 
take. Miss Myra’s will took care of that. 
| The moment Mary married she was to lose 
: / fifty thousand dollars and the title to the 
Meacham property, which would leave her exactly nothing 
at all except the use of the house as long as she lived. 

So you see how careful Mary had to be. 

Indeed so rigorously had she subjected her candidates to 
the Three Tests that, when the Search was more than half- 
way through, Mary was almost in favor of giving it up and 
going back home. ‘‘What’s the use of going any farther?”’ 
she thought. ‘‘They’re all the same.’’ Then the old 
Meacham fighting strain asserted itself. ‘‘No, sir!’’ she 
thought, snapping down the top of her trunk, ‘‘now I’ve 
started, I'll go right through with it. Then when I get home 
I shan’t have anything to reproach myself with. I shall be 
through with them, then—absolutely through with them— 
and good riddance to bad rubbish too!’’ Which was some- 
what involved, but I think you’ll gather what Mary meant. 
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ND in this independent frame of mind she journeyed to 
Putnam, where Elizabeth Woodward lived, Elizabeth 
who had been her particular chum at Miss Dana’s Seminary 
for Young Ladies. It didn’t take Mary long to discover that 
Elizabeth’s brother wasn’t at home and wouldn’t return till 
Friday. ‘‘ Thank goodness, it’s only Tuesday !”’ she thought. 
‘For a few days now I can really enjoy myself.”’ 

Whereupon she started chatting to Elizabeth and Elizabeth 
started chatting back, till they sounded like a pair of saucy 
blue jays in a huckleberry bush. Then, according to the 
immemorial manner of particular friends, they tried each 
other’s hats on, laughed immoderately over a long series of 
private jokes, went shopping and to the “ movies,” did each 
other’s hair “‘in the very latest style, my dear,’’ made two 
exquisite little aprons (like lace handkerchiefs, they looked, 
trimmed with cherry-colored ribbons), talked prettily but 
unintelligibly in seminary French, and felt a warm gush of 
friendship every time they smiled at each other. 

But as Friday drew near, Mary noticed that Elizabeth 
grew nervous. ‘‘I hope Tom’Il be ina good temper,”’ she said. 
‘“You mustn’t mind if he acts a little offhand. He generally 
comes home tired, you know; but of course he doesn’t mean 
anything by it.” 

‘For the land’s sake!’’ breathed Mary to herself. “If 
these men aren’t the limit! I'll have to keep my. eye on this 
one. He seems to have them scared to death.” 

At half past five on Friday afternoon a masteriul step was 
heard coming up the veranda steps, and a moment later 
the door slammed open and shut. Mary was in her room. 
She tiptoed to the door and became all ears to hear. 

‘““‘Mmm!”’ she thought. ‘If that’s his idea 
of being nice to his mother and sister, I’d like 
to know who taught him! Offhand, is he? 

All right! Little Mary can be offhand too!” 

And so when Mary went down to dinner it 

might almost be said that she went down with 
her nose in the air and a chip on her shoulder. 
Tom was in the sitting room, impatiently 
reading a paper, and when Elizabeth intro- 
duced Mary he sharply exclaimed: ‘‘ Pleased 
to meet you, Miss Meacham! Pleased to meet 
you!”’ To which our Mary made no reply 
except a formal bow. 

Throughout the dinner, too, she stood on her 
dignity toward the offhand Master Thomas, 
and presently he began to go out of his way to 
make her smile. Why? Probably because as 
soon as Master Thomas saw that here was a 
girl who didn’t care a button for him or his 
dominating ways he seemed to take it as a 
challenge and did everything he could to make 
an impression on her. Wherefore he, too, was 
turning Mary’s music before the evening was 
over, and the next day (which was Saturday) he 
followed Mary around with such devotion that 
it made a sensation in the Woodward family. 


““TLL tell you what I'll do today,” he said on 

Sunday morning. ‘‘I’ll get acar and take 
Miss Meacham down to New London and 
back.”’ And leaning back in his chair he looked 
at Mary across the table with a look that said: 
‘*That’s the sort ofa man Iam! What do you 
think of that!” 

The Woodward ladies opened their eyes in 
wonder and questioned each other mutely, 
thus: ‘‘What has come over our Tom?” 

“‘T’d rather go for a walk,” said Mary. 

Master Thomas frowned at seeing his sugges- 
tion received so lightly; and, seeing that frown, 
Mary blinked her eyes, thinking: ‘‘Every 
man isatyrant at heart!’ Test Number Two! 
I’ll try him on that.” 

“‘Wouldn’t you rather have the ride?” 
frowned Master Thomas. 

““No; I’d rather have the walk.” 

“‘Very well,” he said, frowning a little more; 
‘we'll go for a walk then.” 

They set off at a good pace, but before long 
Master Thomas began to puff. ‘‘Let’s sit 
down,” he said. 

“No; let’s go on,” said Mary. 

They went a little farther, and Master 
Thomas’ frown turned to a scowl. ‘It would 
have been better—to have gone—to New 
London ” he grumbled. 
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“‘No,” said Mary. ‘This 
is better than that.” 

At this continued reversal 
of his judgment Master 
Thomas sulked openly. 

“Just because he can’t 
have his own way,” reflected 
Mary. ‘“‘Yes; Aunt Myra’s 
right again. ‘Every man is 
a tyrant at heart’; and look 
at this great, sulky 
thing here, his bottom 
lip stuck out till he 
nearly steps on it!”’ 

The last visit on 
Mary’s list was with 
Deborah Browning, 
who lived in Daniel- 
son, and Mary hadn’t 
been off the train a 
minute before Deborah 
was telling her about 
the picnic. ‘‘There’s 
a crowd of us going to 
Alexander Lake tomorrow,”’ she crowed. ‘‘ You're just in 
time! The girls are crazy to know why Harry hasn’t invited 
anybody yet, but of course he’s going to take you. I’ve told 
him all about you, and, honestly and truly, I do believe 
he’s fallen in love with you already. But don’t you dare to 
tell him what I’ve told you, Mary Meacham!”’ 

She promised, of course, and, while Deborah chatted away, 
Mary couldn’t help wondering what sort of man her Last 
Chance would be. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be strange,’’ she thought, 
“if I found him at the very last place! He must be awfully 
popular to have the girls crazy to know who he’s going to 
take to the picnic!”’ (Shades of English grammar! how 
Miss Dana would have shuddered at that!) ‘I hope he’s 
tall—and has brown eyes—and I think he has somehow— 
though I’m sure I don’t know why 4 

But the moment Mary’s eyes rested on brother Harry her 
heart went down to her little suéde shoes, for she knew her 
Last Chance had failed her. ‘If there’s one thing I hate,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘it’s a smirking man! I'll settle his case 
quick!” 





ER chance came at dinnertime, when they had musk- 
melon for dessert. Mary always sprinkled hers with 
salt, a trick she had learned from Miss Myra. But when 
Harry Browning came to his melon he covered it with sugar, 
smirking across at Mary as he did so. 
‘“‘Did you ever try salt on your melon, Mr. Browning?” 
she suddenly asked, seizing on Test Number Three. 
“Not for me, thank you,” said Harry, smirking afresh. 
“That’s funny; I’ve never tried sugar. Let’s change 
melons, just for fun. I'll eat yours, and you eat mine.’’ So 


saying, she passed hers over to the protesting Harry. 





“Look at This Great, Sulky Thing Here, His Bottom Lip Stuck Out Till He Nearly Steps on It!” 


“Mary,” He Said in a Low Voice, “Listen! I Want to Whisper Something” 


“‘T can’t eat it,’”’ he said. 

“Try,” said Mary. ‘Please! I’m going to eat yours.” 

He pecked it a little with his spoon, getting more salt than 
melon. ‘‘I can’t,’’ he said. 

‘“‘Try,’’ Mary encouraged him, smiling sweetly across the 
table. ‘‘Just to oblige me!”’ 

Accordingly he made a few more half-hearted attempts, 
but anyone could see he had made up his mind not to eat it, 
and it wasn’t long before he ceased to smirk at Mary for the 
time being, and looked thoughtful and moody, as a young 
man will generally look when he feels that he has been cheated 
out of his favorite dessert. 


- HEY’RE all alike,’’ Mary told herself that night as she 
lay wide awake, staring up into the dark. ‘‘And to 
think—if it hadn’t been for Aunt Myra’s Tests, I’d have 
given fifty thousand dollars forone! Fifty thousand dollars 
for one!”’ she bitterly cried to herself. ‘Why, I wouldn’t pay 
fifty centsadozen! There! I’ll go home the very first thing 
in the morning 
She cried then, as girls have cried on their pillows since 
time immemorial; and in the morning she prepared herself 
to go home. ‘I’ve had picnic enough,” she sighed to herself. 
“T’ll have to make the best excuse [ can and get home 
quick—or I feel I’ll break down ‘4 

She looked it, too, and was so pale and subdued that chatty 
little Deborah was quite frightened. ‘‘ Don’t you think we’d 
better send for a doctor, Mary?”’ she asked. 

‘“No, dear; I—I know the medicine I want. 
right if I can only get home.” 

So Mary went home, feeling cold and trembly, and really 
not far from being ill. P 

On the train one of the men across the aisle 
kept ogling her. ‘‘If he only knew how nau- 
seated it makes me feel,’’ thought Mary, ‘‘he 
wouldn’t do it.” 

And again, when the conductor came and 
gallantly smiled and squared his elbows to 
punch her ticket, the same feeling swept over 
her. ‘‘No, thank you,’”’ thought Mary, ‘‘I 
won't smile back. I know Mankind too well!” 

She got off the train at Plainfield, the sense 
of disillusion still hanging heavily upon her. 
Instead of stepping lightly into Fred Briggs’ 
livery car, she had to climb in as though the 
spring had gone out of her knees. 

“I feel dead somehow,” she thought, ‘‘as 
though I had no faith or enthusiasm left. I 
ought to feel so happy at getting home again, 
but I don’t at all! Oh, dear! I wonder if a 
Girl can be Too Wise for her Own Good! I 
wonder if there’s such a thing as Knowing Too 
Much!” 

The car labored up Black Hill until they 
came in sight of the old Meacham homestead, 
standing so nobly among its maples, guarded, 
as ever, by the eagle on its door—that eagle 
which always looks down the road and over 
the valley, poised as though for flight, its 
claws full of arrows and its glance menacing 
and grim. 

They turned into the driveway and Mary 
felt like a shipwrecked sailor who sees at last 
the safe and peaceful haven. ‘‘How good it 
all looks!” she thought. ‘I’ve a mind to call 
it ‘Eden’—because it will be an Eden, now I’ve 
learned enough to keep the serpents out !”’ 








I'll be all 


ROM which you can form your own idea of 
the state of Mary’s feelings as she jumped 
out of the car and entered the house—a house 
which had kept its doors closed to Man for 
nearly fifty years. And then, just at the very 
moment when Mary thought she had reached 
a sure refuge, just as soon as she walked in the 
door of her own house—what did she find ? 
She found the place overrun by strange 
men !—the hall rack covered with strange male 
headgear !—male voices proceeding from the 
bedrooms!—and last, but not least (as she 
found out later), a handsome young scalawag 
in one of the beds! Surely—surely!—if ever a 
girl was justified in fainting from mortal shock, 
it was Mary. 


mouthed and bewildered, when Ma’m Dubois 
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She was still staring and listening, open- 
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They’re Going to School the Way 
They Do on the Pacific Coast 


Out in Los Angeles the 
Schoolboys and School- 
girls of Foreign Parent- 
age Have a Regular 
Ceremony of Saluting 
the Flag 








Five Thousand Schoolchildren of Los Angeles 
are Taught Some of the Many Wonders of the 
Sea on Point Fermin 


as 
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Pupils of Intermediate 
Schools in Los Angeles 
are Tausht ActualCamp 
Cooking in Arroyo 
Seco. These Youths are 
Making Flapjacks 


All the Recently Erected School Buildings in Los Angeles Have Roof Gardens Provided With 


Chairs and Tables for Outdoor Study 


Th’s Orchestra is Composed of the Best Players in All the Orchestras of the 


Los Angeles Elementary Schools. Fach Elementary School Has One 


Once a Year All the Schoolchildren of Los Angeles Go Out Into the Fields to 


Gather Flowers, Which They Study on the Spot 


by Themselves Under Teacher Supervision 








In Portland, Oregon, the Schoolchildren are Taught Arithmetic in a “Real Play Store” Conducted in the School 
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Things, How to Cleanse Eyes, Nose and Mouth 
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Originated in Rochester, 


SECRETARY OF THE “LIVE A LITTLE LONGER” GENERAL COMMITTEE OF 


HIS practical plan places within the reach of every 

woman in Rochester a course of twelve health les- 
sons—one a week for twelve weeks, or two a week for six. 
They are given in the public schools after school hours, 
from 4 to 5 p.M., or from 7:30 to 8:30 p.m. The Board 
of Education assumes responsibility for furnishing public 
health education, paying the teachers and coéperating with 
the Health Bureau in setting the lessons. These deal 
principally with cause and prevention of disease, home 
nursing, emergency aid—whether in accidents or in the 
course of illness—care of infants, children and the aged; 
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This Lesson, “Care of the Infant,’’” Shows, Among Other 





The Proper Position of the Hands in Supporting the Head 


and Body When Lifting or Carrying Babies 
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Above, the Nurse is Showing How to Lift a Bed- 
ridden Patient, Supporting Both Head and Back. 
Below, She is Demonstrating a Sponge Bath in 
Bed, Without Subjecting the Patient to Drafts 











The Nurse Shows How to Make the Patient’s Bed. Here She 


is Folding the Lower Sheet Into a “Square Corner” 








First-Aid Lessons, Including Theory and Prac- 
tice, Prepare the Pupils to Care for the Minor 
Accidents Which Occur in Everyday Life 











———————————— 





Materials at Hand are Used as Simple Temporary Dressings in Accidents. The Doctor Utilizes 
a Pillow as a Splint for a Broken Leg, and a Large Handkerchief as a Sling 
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New York, by Melissz 














Before Demonstrating the Baby’s Bath the Nurse Teacher 


Shows How to Take the Temperature of the Water 
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ROCHESTER 


and avoiding that bone of contention, treatment, ex- 
cept for simple household remedies and first aid. In brief, 
it teaches how to do properly that which falls to the lay- 
mantodo. Responsibility for attendance is assumed by 
the “Live a Little Longer’? General Committee, repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce, women’s organiza- 
tions, Newswriters’ Club, Life Underwriters, the Rochester 
Medical Association, churches, Health Bureau and others. 
Membership in the thirteen courses given has run from 
12 to 105. Illustrated here are the lessons on: Care of 
the Infant, Bandaging, Nursing, Emergencies. 

















The Nurse Teacher Shows How to Change a Bedridden 
Patient’s Bedding; After Which the Pupils Do It 

















An Upper-Grade Pupil Entertains the Small Children 
of Mothers Attending the Health Class 





This Class is Practicing Bandaging, and the Care 
of Cuts, Wounds, Burns and Other Accidents, 
Under the Direction of the Nurse Teacher 



































Knowing How to Resuscitate by the Schaefer Method, Taught in This Lesson, May Save Life 
in Cases of Drowning, Gas Poisoning, Chloroform, Smoke or Other Suffocation 





NOTE—The Association of Life-Insurance Presidents has published a pamphlet called “ Live a Little Longer—the Rochester Plan,” which covers in further detail this interesting movement. This pamphlet 
will be forwarded to our readers who care to write direct to the Association of Life-Insurance Presidents, 165 Broadway, New York City. Be sure to inclose a two-cent stamp to cover the cost of mailing. 
Also any information not covered in the pamphlet, or more recent information, can be had by writing to the Rochester Board of Education, Rochester, New York, inclosing a two-cent stamp. 
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This Group of Kimberly Lads Showed the Community 
1 Here is a Typical Back Yard of a Paper-Mill Worker in the Food That Sleeps in Vegetable Seeds There’s No Reason Why Any Mill Shouldn’t Have a 
; Kimberly. And it’s Not an Exception Either Garden Around it as Has This Neenah Paper Mill 
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Neenah and Kimbe 








EENAH and Kimberly, Wis- 

consin, are paper-mill towns 
ten miles apart. The “dressing 
up”’ illustrated by these photo- 
graphs was inaugurated by Mr. 
Arthur Shattuck, well-known 
American pianist, and fostered by 
his father, Mr. Frank C.Shattuck, 
one of the pioneer paper manufac- 
turers in Northern Wisconsin. 
Mr. Arthur Shattuck saw possibili- 
ties in a park like Shattuck Park 
in Neenah, which he laid out with 
boating and bathing facilities 
open to the mill employees. The 
paper company caught the spirit 
of the idea and, as a result, what 
might have been ugly spots on 
the Wisconsin landscape are 
today gardens. In Kimberly the 
company has built homes which 
are considered models, and part 
of the cost of planting is borne ty 
the company. Seeds for the chil- 
dren’s gardens, for instance, are 
sold in penny packages, and the 
youngsters’ competition is keen. 








Bounded by the Street, a Railroad Track, and the Fox River Where it Flows Out of Lake 
Winnebago, the Site cf Shattuck Park Was an Eyesore 











The Mill Walls in Neenah are Vine- 
Clad. All a Vine Wants is a Wall. It 
Doesn’t Care Whether it’s a House, a 
College, a Church or a Mill Wall 
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One Day Arthur Shattuck Got Busy With Plans, and One Result of a 
Combination of Desire, Brains and Careful Expenditure is Shown Above 
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There’s Hardly a Town in America That Hasn’t Within its Limits a)““Sore Spot” Like the One Above, 
Which is Another View of the Site of Shattuck Park 






































And There Isn’t a Town in America That Has Such a Sore Spot That Cannot Easily Convert it Into a This Photograph of the Dooryard of a Kimberly Paper-Mill Worker is a 
: H | | Beautiful Well Spot Like the Above in Neenah, Wisconsin Specimen of Dozens All Equally Attractive 
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| Here Was a Perfectly Good River Disgraced by the Usly Dump it Was Compelled to Where Not Long Ago Was the Dump Opposite is Now a Park, and This is the Stucco 
Flow By Before Mr. Shattuck Set His Ideas to Work Boat-and-Bath House of “ Shattuck Park” 
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The First Talking Machine 


HAT could be more apropos for 
e a record booth than this charm- 
| ing presentation of the “‘ first talking 
machine’”’? You see, when the fairies 


cap, and sells the latest records. 


| wanted one they hit upon the idea of using a ger 
morning-glory for a sounding horn, then they 
put a nasturtium leaf on an acorn cup for a 
disk, and for a needle they took a rose’s thorn. 
The attendant wears an inverted morning-glory 

















A New Idea in Bazaars Presented by Theresa H. Wolcott 


The Patronesses are Lady Spring, 
Lady Summer, Lady Autumn and Lady Winter 


LL fairies live in woods where everything is very fanciful and very 
beautiful but very natural and very simple. They live close to 
good old Mother Nature, who gives them all their beautiful decorations 
of flowers and leaf and moss, and they are quite familiar with the bun- 
nies and other little folk who live in or near the woods. So at our Fairy 
Fairs we must have nothing tawdry or gaudy, but everything must be 
pretty and set amid natural surroundings. 

The fairies are always doing something nice for somebody, and this is 
the motive that prompts us to arrange for one of these fétes so that the 
money obtained may be used to help some good cause. 

Many of the books of fairy tales as well as books of poems and 
stories for children will give us suggestions for other booths for use on 


such occasions. Two charming new books for children, from which 
some of the ideas on this page have been adapted and quotations 
made, are “‘A Year With the Fairies,” by Anna M. Scott, and ‘Tom 
Tit Tales,’”’ by Gilly Bear. 

The booths illustrated are of the collapsible variety that can be 
rented in some places, requiring no screws or nails in their erection. 
With their side counters they admit of many possibilities in decoration 
for the Fairyland féte. 





NOTE—If you wish details regarding the booths shown on this page, or ideas for deco- 
rating booths of other kinds, or suggestions for the kind of fair you might have, write to 
Miss Wolcott, in care of THE Lapirs’ Home Journal, inclosing an addressed, stamped 
envelope, and she will be glad to help you. 








































hangers and coach straps. 








Where Lady Summer Holds Sway 
And thousands of flowers for the children I strew. 


AN’T you hear their little footsteps patterirg F é 
on the bridge overhead? All things on the booth time with Japan, as her 
are for children—funny dollies that are soft and 
wobbly and won’t hurt if they bump heads, bassinet 








Where Lady Spring Smiles 








The Bunnies’ Banquet Hall 


HE tiny fairy Tom Tit said to Bobby: 
Come along out 
Where the cabbages sprout, 
and if he had seen this booth he might have 
added: “If you pull one of the cabbages 
after paying a nickel for it, or if you buy one 
of the bunnies sitting. up in front, you will 
probably find in the carrot he holds a little 
novelty, with which you will be pleased, that 
the good fairies have put in for you.” 




















Oh, Lady Spring, so sweet and shy, 
The whole world smiles when you pass by. 


E ASSOCIATE blossom- 


cherry-blossom fétes and lovely 
wistarias are world-renowned. 
A pretty idea is illustrated in 
the upper part of the booth, that 







































modity, says: 
All your wishes will come true 


Happiness I’ll bring to you 
And joy from year to year. 
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| Where the Fairies Keep Their Treasures 


HE fairies who preside over this treasure cave 

are just the cutest and most graceful creatures 
imaginable! Evidently they have just emerged 
from this cave to tell you of treasure hidden within, 
and for a small recompense you may put in your 
hand and draw out things that the fairies of clean- 
liness and of exercise and of other things have 
hidden. The fairy herself, who is a salable com- 


If you’ll whisper in my ear; 


Jack Frost’s Work on Lady Winter’s Palace 


ADY WINTER’S palace is made of ice and 
| snow. Jack Frost left little curious designs 

on the paraffin paper sides of her booth and hung 
his icicles from the roof. She always has very cold 
things to give to those who come to visit her. We 
call them cakes covered with icing, ice-cream cones 


Bright stars a-twinkling way up high 
Are fairies’ candles in the sky. 





+ 4 . 
oF ? The Harvest Store 
MBilCg 
be 3/28 Lady Autumn is passing by, 
x. With garnered fruits and wealth untold 
at <i Of royal purple mixed with gold. 
. g » 

-~ © OLDENROD, sunflowers, 


autumn leaves and yellow 
pumpkins lend a glow of color to this stall 
arranged for the products of a country store. 
Everything good to eat will be on sale. The 
large acorn cups are to be filled with fruit. 
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Under the Peppermint-Stick Gate to Candyland 


ND when Bobby went with Tom Tit he found there were 
roofs of licorice on the houses and candied violets growing 

by the sides of chocolate roads, while little chocolate lambs 
skipped about the edges of the ice-cream-soda pool—all good 
to look at but better to taste. 
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III—The Brush-Department Girls 
Take Stock 


AY, girls,”’ said Miss Mahl- 
berg, hurrying into the Brush 
Department on the morning 
| of February third, “‘there’s 
going to be a meeting of the 
a sales force in the Big Room 
| today, and Mr. Suiter’s go- 
| ing to speak.” 
| 2) \9 7 | “Who told you?” asked 
SSE Miss Smith. 

‘Mr. Brown; and he says you and Miss 
Jones and I are all to go up. Some of the girls in 
the elevator were kicking; they said, What did 
they want to go toa meeting for and be preached 
to? I told them they didn’t know what they 
were talking about, that Mr. Suiter’s the best 
buyer in the house. Come on, and get a good 
seat.” 

Mr. Suiter, buyer of the toilet articles, smiled 
as he saw three of his girls come hurrying into 
the front row. ‘‘They are good girls,” he said 
to the superintendent, ‘‘even if they do slip 
back nowandthen. I wonder if they’ll like what 
I have to say today?” 

‘““Members of the store family,’ began Mr. 
Suiter as he walked to the front of the platform, 
“we really ought to celebrate something this 
morning. I wonder if you know what it is.”’ 

“‘Stock-taking’s finished,”’ called out a bright- 
eyed young woman at the back of the room. 
Everyone laughed. 

““That’s just what I had in mind,” said Mr. 
Suiter. ‘‘The notions girls have counted pins, 
and the fancy-goods girls have counted beads, 
and in our department we have counted brushes 
and combs and all the rest. You thought you 
were through, didn’t you? But I’ve called you 
over here today to take stock in something Ill 
wager to say you’ve forgotten.” 

Miss Mahlberg whispered to Miss Smith, 
behind her handkerchief. 

““What’s that?” asked Mr. Suiter. 
Mahlberg, you seem to have an idea.” 

“T was just saying, If I’d forgotten anything 
I'd like to see it,” answered Miss Mahlberg. 

“‘Listen, then,’’ said Mr. Suiter: ‘‘ You all 
know why we take stock. It’s to find out just 
where we stand. We buyers want to know 
just how much money we’ve made in the last 
six months. We want to know what stock is 
on our shelves that hasn’t been sold. At stock- 
taking time we stop short and we face the last 
six months squarely and we ask ourselves: 
‘Where could I have done better? What did I 
buy that was a poor investment?’ Now, young 
people, this is just the time to take stock of 
ourselves.” 

















“Miss 


HE room was very quiet as Mr. Suiter con- 

tinued: ‘“‘Once, when I was a young boy 
just starting in, in a store, I was pretty irritable 
one evening at having to stay in. I had to help 
count the stock and I snapped and grumbled 
until finally my boss said: ‘Georgie, it would do 
you a lot of good if you took count of the times 
you’ve lost your temper tonight.’ I went on 
with my work, I’m afraid not very pleasantly. 
But I’ve never forgotten that night. And every 
time, as I gather up the stock sheets, I can see 
that old man and I can hear him say: ‘Georgie, 
take stock of the times you have lost your 
temper!’” 

Mr. Suiter paused, cleared his throat and 
went on. 

“Just think a little this morning,”’ he said, 
“of your own characters. Ask yourselves: 
‘Have I gone forward or backward in the last 
six months? Has my character depreciated in 
value or not?’ Face yourself squarely. Perhaps 
you are inclined to be cross and disagreeable at 
home in the morning. Are you more—or less— 
disagreeable today than you were six months 
ago? Perhaps you are inclined to shirk the little 
duties, like stock work, in the department. Did 
you shirk them oftener this last six months? 
Then you’ve depreciated. Perhaps you haven’t 
stirred your brain to learn a single new thing 
about merchandising. Start now. Look your- 
self over. Make outa stock sheet, if you want to! 

“‘But there’s one thing about taking stock: 
It wouldn’t do us buyers much good unless we 
acted upon it. It’s just a starter for us to do 
better next time. And it’s the same way when 
you take stock of yourselves. One girl may de- 
cide she’s been neglecting her exercise, or hasn’t 
been drinking enough water, or hasn’t been 
standing up straight. It won’t do her a bit of 
good to decide that, unless she really starts in 
and takes more exercise and drinks more water 
and stands up straight. Take stock of your- 
selves, young people,’ concluded Mr. Suiter, 
“then act.” 


se EE!” said the girl next to Miss Mahlberg. 
“‘He’s getting some hand.” 

“He ought to,” said her friend; ‘“‘that was a 
grand talk.” 

Miss Mahlberg nudged Miss Smith. ‘‘Gee!”’ 
she said. ‘‘Who says we haven’t got a peachy 
buyer?” 

As the roomful of salespeople walked quietly 
out Miss Mahlberg slipped her arm through 
Miss Smith’s. ‘‘You’ve dusted the brushes 
about three times as much as I have,”’ she said. 





“T’ll do them all this week to make up, and then 
we'll take steady turns.” 

“T’ve been cross with you and Mary O’Mal- 
ley,” said Miss Smith, “and with my mother 
in the mornings. Mr. Suiter made me feel so 
ashamed!” 

“And what he said about learning things,” 
said Miss Mahlberg; ‘“‘did you get on to that, 
Sue?” 

“Yes,” said Susan, ‘“‘and I’m going to really 
join that English class I’ve been thinking about 
for two years. It’s up in the high school eve- 
nings. And I’m going to take longer to eat my 
lunch, and I’m not going to talk so much in the 
department, and I’m going to . 

“Say,” said Miss Mahlberg, ‘“‘it’s a regular 
New Year’s day. By next stock-taking we’ll be 
so good you won’t know us.” 

“The trouble is,’”’ said Miss Smith, “you 
probably will know us all right, all right. I get 
discouraged sometimes when I try to make 
myself better.” 

“Tt’s a job,” said Susan Jones; “but it pays 
to try; and if you keep on trying every day, 
why, when you look back over a whole six 
months, you can see you’ve done a lot more than 
you would have if you hadn’t tried.” 

“That’s no lie,’ said Miss Mahlberg. 

“*We’re never too old to mend,’” quoted 
Susan Jones as they all went down in the ele- 
vator. 





IV— Susan and Her Brushes 


ae ES, it was up at the museum last night,” 
Susan Jones was saying to the girls in the 
lunch room. ‘Miss Dana, in the laces, asked 
me to go with her. You know they’ve been 
having lectures for salespeople up there, and 
this one was all about lace—old lace and pat- 
terns—and how it is made in all different 
countries. My, I was glad I went!” 

“Did they say anything about brushes and 
combs, Susan?” asked Miss Smith. 

“No,” said Susan, ‘‘but I made Miss Dana 
go up afterward. I never thought about it be- 
fore, but something the lady said made me 
wonder what kind of brushes they used to use 
before they had factories. So I went up and 
asked her. She said if I’d come next week she’d 
have a list for me of all the old kinds they have 
in the museum, and she'll tell me some books to 
read too.” 

“T don’t see what you want to read up all 
that stuff for, Susan,’’ said Miss Jacobson, of 
the waists. ‘‘Women have been wearing waists 
for about a thousand years, I guess. But I’m up 
there to sell what they’re wearing now. Say, I 
can just see what my customers would do if I 
started to give them a free lecture on the waists 
ladies wore ten years ago.” s 

The girls all laughed. 

“We got you that time, Sue,” said Miss 
Harrigan, of the toys. ‘‘What good is all that 
going to do you?” 

“A lot of good,” said Susan. “‘ You never can 
know too much about what you’re selling. Why, 
if I know how brushes used to be made, then I 
can see why the way they are made today is 
better. Don’t worry, Miss Jacobson, I’m not 
going to give any lectures on brushes to cus- 
tomers. What I’m trying to do is study up a 
little more. You never can tell what kind of 
questions the customers will ask. And the more 
you know the easier it is to answer the questions. 
Oh, I’ve been to all our merchandise meetings 
and I’ve learned a lot there too. But I wish I’'d 
put it all down in a notebook. You sort of 
forget, when there’s a lot to know.” 

“What are you going to find out, Susan?” 
asked Miss Smith curiously. 

Susan felt in the pocket of her coat. ‘‘The 
lady gave me this,” she said, handing Miss 
Smith a paper; ‘‘she says these are some of the 
things you ought to know about what you’re 
selling.” 


LL the girls looked over Miss Smith’s shoul- 

der. ‘‘‘History,’’”? they read, ‘‘‘of the 

Article — Kinds— Method of Manufacture — 
Uses—Price—Quality—Quantity on Hand.’” 

“That’s easy,’’ said Miss Harrigan. 

‘‘Not so easy as it looks,”’ said Susan—*“‘ not 
when it’s brushes, anyway. We have all kinds 
of wood and all kinds of bristles, and the prices 
are all different. And when you tell why one 
kind is so much more expensive than another, if 
you know about the way they’re made you can 
tell the customer. That’s a lot surer way to 





make a sale than just to say ‘This is a better 
brush.’”’ 

“How are you going to find out all this, 
Susan?” asked Miss Jacobson. 

“T’ve got a notebook here,”’ said Susan. “The 
lady said it was a good way to do. I bought it 
this noon. And I’m going to have pages for dif- 
ferent things. See, like ‘History,’ and ‘Ways 
They are Made.’ Then Iam going to try to find 
out what people have written about brushes and 
combs. And I’m going to ask our buyer; I guess 
T’ll go back early and see him,” concluded 
Susan. ‘“Good-by.” 

“My!” said Miss Harrigan as Susan left the 
room. ‘‘She’s some hustler. I'll bet she’ll be a 
buyer herself before she gets through.” 

“T’ll bet Mr. Suiter makes her head of stock 
some day. She deserves it,” said Miss Smith. 


oy R. SUITER,” said Susan to the buyer a 

A few moments later, ‘‘I’ve come to ask 
you something. I’ve been learning about 
brushes ever since I came, but I’ve forgotten a 
lot you told us. Here’s a list of the things I’d 
like to know.” 

Mr. Suiter looked at the list. ‘Where did you 
get this, Miss Jones?” he asked. 

“At the museum,” said Susan. ‘‘A lady gave 
a lecture there on lace, and I went.”’ 

“This is fine, Miss Jones,”’ said Mr. Suiter. 
“Tl tell you what we’ll do: We’ll get a loose- 
leaf notebook, and in it we’ll put all the informa- 
tion we can get. I have a good many pamphlets 
from manufacturers in my desk. They have a 
lot of facts that are good. We’ll make the note- 
book just as complete as we can, and then we’ll 
keep it in the department for reference.’’ 

“That would be fine,”’ said Susan. 

“T’m always glad to help, Miss Jones,’ said 
Mr. Suiter. “And I'll tell you what else we can 
do: Every time we get in some new merchan- 
dise I'll have the merchandise meetings of the 
department just the same, but I'll also have the 
stenographer type out the necessary informa- 
tion on one of the notebook leaves and then 
have that there too.” 

“Then if a girl isn’t here that day,” said 
Susan, “‘she can read up Susan started 
away; then she came back. ‘Mr. Suiter,” she 
asked, ‘‘is there a brush factory near here I 
could visit some time?”’ 

Mr. Suiter brought his fist down emphati- 
cally on the desk. ‘“‘The very thing,’’ he said. 
*““Once you girls go through a factory, those 
brushes will be a much more live proposition to 
you. I'll take you one or two ata time, and what 
you won’t know about brushes when you get 
through! We’ll start next week. 

“T wish every girlin this house were on to the 
selling game like Miss Jones,”’ said Mr. Suiter to 
his stenographer when Susan left. 

“She does run a good book,” said the ste- 
nographer. 

“But back ofherbook,” continued Mr. Suiter, 
“is her interest in her work. Why, she hands 
those brushes to customers as though they were 
valuable to her; and they are. That makes 
customers think more of them. The disrespect- 
ful way in which some girls handle merchandise 
is enough to make folks think it isn’t worth two 
cents. Now for that notebook,” said Mr. Suiter, 
pulling a pile of pamphlets from a pigeonhole. 
“‘We’ll have some live-wire information in it on 
brushes and combs or I miss my guess.” 





V— Susan on Promises 


NE day Miss Mahlberg and the New Girl 

were having an argument. Susan could 
hear them, away at the other end of the counter. 
She hastily put away her schedule book and 
went back. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked. 

“Why, nothing,” said Miss Mahlberg; ‘only 
some of this smart young help around this store 
think they know it all and try to tell some of us 
old girls how to do our work, and what we should 
do to hold our jobs. Not that it matters to me, 
only I feel sorry for the store, having such help as 
that around. I’m thinking of getting a position 
somewhere else. Seems to me the store’s going 
down in the class of help they’re taking on.”’ 

Susan looked at the New Girl, whose cheeks 
were flushed. ‘“‘What happened?” asked Susan. 

“Why, I was waiting on a customer,” said 
Miss Mablberg, ‘“‘and Miss Cassidy took it upon 
herself to hang around. And the customer 
wanted some rubber tubing. We are all out of 
it, and we can’t get any more on account of the 








PLAYING A MAN’S GAME 


UT in California a woman who had more interest in 
bulbs than in ballots was persuaded by a political cam- 
paign committee to run for office. She laughedand ran. She 
learned a lot of things about the inside of campaigns that 
thousands of other women will be mighty interested to hear 
about. She was elected, too, which adds to the interest of 
her own story in the November Home JourNAL. 











war; but I thought I’d just jolly her along a 
little, so I said we were expecting some in next 
week and I’d take her order. Then Miss Cassidy 
here spoke up and said: ‘Why, Miss Mahlberg, 
the buyer said we couldn’t get any more, and 
we weren’t to take orders till he gave us the 
word.’ The same as telling that customer I’d 
lied, mind you, Miss Jones. But it takes more 
than a fifteen-cent clerk to down Serina Mahl- 
berg, what with my selling experience and all; 
so | just said: ‘Why, thank you, Miss Cassidy, 
I guess I wasn’t at that department meeting.’ 
But, believe me, if Miss Cassidy gives me any 
more free lessons on how to sell, I leave this 
department for good and all.’”’ 

“What were you going to do, taking the 
order, when you knew we were out of tubing?” 
asked Susan as she quietly patted the New 
Girl’s arm. 

“Why, write a letter in a couple of days, and 
tell her we regret to state that on account of the 
war we’ve been unable to fill her order.” 

“JT don’t see why that’s any better than tell- 
ing the customer in the first place,’”’ said Susan. 

“Certainly it’s better,”’ said Miss Mahlberg. 
*“When they get the letter, you aren’t there for 
them to take it out on, and it jollies them along 
for a day or two, thinking they are going to get 
what they want.” 

“But when they get the letter they feel worse 
than if you’d told them in the first place, seems 
to me,”’ said Susan. 

““Maybe you think so,” said Miss Mahlberg 
as she went to the bundle wrapper’s desk; ‘“‘but 
I’d sooner send them away smiling.”’ 

“Will she leave?” asked the New Girl fear- 
fully. 


USAN smiled. ‘‘Don’t let that worry you,” 

she said; “she’s been going to leave ever 
since she came, but she’s been here two years 
now. She’s real good-hearted, though, and 
she'll forget all about it by noon.” 

“Do you think she was right, Miss Jones?” 
asked the New Girl. ‘‘Why, that customer 
thanked me when she went away. She said it 
saved her a lot of bother, knowing right off, be- 
cause she was going to buy something else to put 
the tubing on, and now she was saved the trou- 
ble of buying it and having to send it back.” 

“Y’m glad she thanked you,” said Susan. 
“Promises are a ticklish proposition. I never 
will forget when I was first selling I promised to 
send some bandages away up in the country toa 
lady. I knew we were out of them, but I didn’t 
bother to find out how long it would be before 
the next lot came in. They were a special kind 
of bandage and we didn’t keep them in stock. 
Well, they never came in fora week; and mean- 
while the lady had gone up in the country, 
counting on them, and she got worse and she 
needed them. I finally sent them to her. But 
she shipped them back, and she wrote a letter 
to the buyer, saying she might have died for all 
the store cared,” 

Susan smiled to herself. 

“The buyer called me in and showed me the 
letter. I was scared to death, because I knew it 
was all my fault on account of not telling the 
lady in the first place. ‘Miss Jones,’ he said to 
me, ‘she may not have been so sick as she says; 
but, at any rate, her opinion of the store is not 
very good now—and she is one of our charge 
customers—all because you didn’t take the 
trouble to find out from me about those band- 
ages. We won’t Say anything more this time, 
Miss Jones,’ he said, ‘but just remember this: 
Never make a promise you aren’t sure you can 
fill, just as you say.’ I’ve never forgotten it,” 
said Susan. 

“Do you really think it’s so, what Miss 
Mahlberg said?” asked the New Girl—‘‘that 
it’s easier to promise and then write a letter?” 

“No,” said Susan, decisively, “I certainly do 
not. In the first place, it isn’t easier for the 
stenographer who has to write the letter, and it 
costs the store the postage. And, in the second 
place, you can’t keep on doing that, and not 
expect to have someone yrite in to the buyer 
and complain. The buyer was nice to me that 
time because I was just careless, and I honestly 
thought the bandages were coming in soon. But 
if he found out a girl had promised something 
she knew wasn’t so, I don’t know what he’d do.”’ 


“1 KNOW,”’ said the New Girl; ‘“‘he told me 
when J came he’d give mea square deal, and 
he wanted the same from me. But what do you 
do, Miss Jones, when you can’t fill an order?”’ 
“Just tell the truth,” said Susan; “if there’s 
a reason for not having the goods, I tell them. 
But I always go to the buyer’s office and ask. 
It shows the customer that you are anxious to 
help, and that you’ll do all you can. Sometimes 
I say that I'll try to get a thing if they wish, 
but I can’t promise, because I don’t want to 
disappoint them.” 

“Don’t you think you'd better tell Miss 
Mahlberg to be careful or she’s liable to get into 
trouble?” asked the New Girl. 

Susan laughed. ‘‘ Don’t you worry about Miss 
Mahlberg,” she said. ‘‘She doesn’t do that as 
much as she’d have you think. Miss Mahlberg 
knows, along with the rest of as, that with 
promises it’s easier to keep out of trouble than it 
is to get out of it, once you are in.” 

NOTE—More “Susan Jones, Salesgirl’’ stories will 
appear in an early number of the Home JOURNAL. 
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Preserving the Public Health 
By Mirs. Elmer Blair 


Chairman of the Public Health Department, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


history of the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs was erected when more 
than a score of thousands of women, the first line 
of its army of two millions and a half, mobilized 
in New York City last June. It is no reflection 
on the showing of other departments to say that 
the occasion brought out strikingly the popu- 
larity of the Public Health Department. 

Learned scientists may delve into causes of 
disease. They may find means for prolonging 
or saving life. But without a working knowl- 
edge of their discoveries the people suffer and 
perish as of old. The truth must be brought to 
them in forms they can understand; and who is 
better fitted for this homely but supremely im- 
portant work than woman? 

Multiply her by millions, as membership in 
the General Federation has done; organize her 
for team work, as the Public Health Depart- 
ment is seeking to do, and she becomes a force 
for preaching the gospel of health and molding 
public opinion that is as irresistible as it is far- 
reaching. 

Specifically, what did the biennial convention 
reveal of things done by the Public Health 
Department? First of all, that it “‘began at the 
beginning”’ by perfecting its own organization. 
For two years it has been establishing ramifica~- 
tions in every state and territory, county and 
town, in the Union; fostering fellowship with 
duly constituted health agencies; studying the 
health laws and the sectional needs and condi- 
tions in every locality; advising and practicing 
coéperation, not interference, always; gaining, 
because earning, the respect and confidence of 
officials and people; striving in every womanly 
way to educate—in ourselves first—public senti- 
ment to demand enforcement of existing laws, 
enactment of further necessary legislation, and 
observance of accepted rules of hygiene. 

Infant-welfare stations have been brought 
into being everywhere— where babies are 
weighed and examined periodically and mothers 
taught how to keep them well and rear them 
aright. 

An intimate working relationship, founded 
on mutual understanding and appreciation, be- 
tween women’s clubs and health boards has 
happily been established. No less an authority 
than Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, Commissioner of 
Health of the State of New York, officially went 
on record recently in a statement that the re- 
markable progress made under his administra- 
tion in the lowering of the death rate could not 
have been approximated without the aid of the 
women’s Clubs. 


Tis thirteenth biennial milestone in the 


& RTICULARLY illuminating were the ac- 
counts of the Little Mothers’ Leagues. In 
connection with schools and infant-welfare sta- 
tions they are teaching young girls, the “little 
mothers,” how to bathe, dress, feed and care for 
the baby. Incidentally they acquire the more 
fundamental rules of health, which they carry 
home to their mothers. 

Club women from many states told of child- 
welfare exhibits and health lectures for girls. 
One state organization employed a woman physi- 
cian to make a state-wide lecturing tour to reach 
the pupils of every school and their parents. 
Others worked through the media of play- 
grounds which they supported and managed. 

The public health nurse, who, it was shown, 
many of the clubs are maintaining for the bene- 
fit of their communities, has been a powerful 
factor in the cause. 

When the child reaches school age competent 
medical inspection in the school is demanded, 
and this need has not been overlooked. 

It has been authoritatively estimated that of 
the one hundred thousand cases of hopelessly 
blind men, women and children in the United 
States, fully one-fourth are attributable to oph- 
thalmia neonatorum—babies’ sore eyes. 

Silver nitrate solution, which any physician 
can furnish and apply at birth, would have 
saved the sight of these unfortunates. Our 
clubs are educating mothers to the importance 
of demanding this treatment for their newborn 
babies. 


| Shek wo WHERE the fight against tuberculo- 
4 sisis waged. Throvgh dispensaries, nurses, 
sanatoria, and especially through education, the 
death rate from this disease has steadily fallen 
off. In one state, New York, its decrease is 
indicated by the fact that in 1870 the mortality 
from consumption was 421 per 100,000, while in 
1914 it was 169. 

Our clubs are keeping up their part of the 
fight. One of the principal weapons they have 
been using, and will continue to use, is agitation 
for the county sanatoria idea. The idea that 
these sanatoria are charitable institutions, with 
the stigma of the almshouse, is being eliminated 
by educational methods. Nothing could be 


moreerroneous. They arefree, but open torich 
and pooralike, and singularly devoid of danger. 
Competent authorities have declared there is 
less danger of contagion in them than in a gen- 
eral hospital. 

Our attention has been most startlingly ar- 
rested by the fact that the diseases of mature 
life, or of the age of forty years and over, are 
decidedly on the increase. From 1870 to 1914, 
while the mortality from tuberculosis dropped 
from 421 to 169 per 100,000, themortality from 
heart disease rose from 74 to 169 per 100,000. 
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Worth-While Work of Five Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information, General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


tion is asked why only a single example 
of the many-sided work of a club is 
taken and all the other good things done by 
that club apparently ignored. In answer to 
this question we reply that this has been due 
to the fact that we have tried to emphasize the 
best concrete attainment which the club has 
accomplished, rather than because we have not 
appreciated the club work as a whole. 
Many clubs, however, deserve to be treated 
as a composite whole, because in that way only 


() tions asked the Bureau of Informa- 
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Exterior of the Home of the Friday Morning Club of Los Angeles 


According to some very eminent health author- Do may their real influence in the community be 


ities the time has come when heart disease 
must receive the same amount of public atten- 
tion that tuberculosis has had in the past. 


N JORTALITY from cancer, one of the 
iVi diseases that can be controlled and cured 
if taken in hand in time, is moving upward. 
Again selecting a given territory to illustrate: 
Theincrease in the cancer death rate in theNew 
England states, New York and New Jersey 
combined for the period from 1886 to 1913 is 
89.9 per cent. Information which has been 
derived from trustworthy sources confirms the 
conclusion that this dread disease is relatively 
on the increase 
throughout the 
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recognized. Take, for example, the Friday 
Morning Club of Los Angeles, California, a 
club which looms unusually far above the hori- 
zon at the opening of the present General 
Federation year, since it is the home club of 
the new president, Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles. 

This club boasts of a membership of more 
than twelve hundred members and an annual 
fee of tendollars each. The work of this club 
through its regular departments would of itself 
be worthy of most honorable mention, but it is 
only those endeavors which are grouped in the 
year book under the term ‘‘Public Welfare 


Activities’? about which I shall attempt to 
write at this time. 
P 


First among these 





civilized world. 
We should 
arouse ourselves, 
and, in the lan- 
guage ofabiennial 
convention 
speaker, work for 
**a nation-wide co- 
operation in the ef- 
fort to bring about 
an awakened pub- 
lic interest in a 
subject than 
which, considering 
the enormous 
amount of human 
suffering and loss 
of life, none can 
appeal more pow- 
erfully to the 
sympathy and sci- 
entific interest of 





The Aim of This Page 


UR plan is to present here each 

month a message from one of the 
chairmen of the various departments 
of the General Federation in order that 
there may be brought directly to the 
HOME JOURNAL’S millions of readers 
the concrete plans and aspirations of 
the Federation. Inaddition, Mrs. Mary 
I. Wood, Manager of the Bureau of In- 
formation, will usually prepare an enu- 
meration of specific achievements in 
line with the work of the particular 
department described by its chairman. 


LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, 
Chatrman of the Publicity Committee. 


are the Psycho- 
pathic Parole 
Society and Rest- 
haven, the Ma- 
ternity Cottage 
and the Venice 
Vacation Home. 
For several years 
the Psychopathic 
Parole Society has 
been carrying on 
the work of helping 
the mentally sick 
who come before 
the Lunacy Com- 
mission, as well as 
those who need 
care and do not 
get so far as the 
court. More than 
one hundred and 
fifty have been 








the world.”’ 





paroled to this 





An Attractive Vista in the Friday Morning Club’s Palatial Home 


society during the last year, many of these going 
to Resthaven, others to relatives or friends, still 
others to sanitariums for the care of the insane. 

Resthaven is the home, maintained by this 
club, for mentally ill women; it demonstrates to 
the satisfaction of both club women and visiting 
experts the need of a method, more sane than 
the usual one, of caring for the insane, especially 
those cases of first-stage disorder. 

The Maternity Cottage has for its purpose 
the care of needy wives at time of confinement. 


Of the women cared for more than one-half have. 


paid small sums ranging, according to their 
financial ability, from one dollar to twenty-five 
dollars for the time they remained, which time 
varied from two weeks to two months. Many 
patients unable to make any payments, how- 
ever small, have received free care. In connec- 
tion with the cottage there has been recently 
established an “All Day and Night Nursery” 
for well babies for whom there was no other 
provision in the city. 

The Venice Vacation Home was founded in 
1908 to provide, free of all cost, a place for girls 
and women who could not otherwise have a 
breathing spell away from the care of their 
every-day toil. Since that time more than 
twelve hundred women have availed themselves 
of this privilege. 


& BEFITS a group of women in a state 
where men and women bear equally the 
responsibilities of government, this club main- 
tains four committees: the City Council Com- 
mittee, the Board of Education Committee, the 
Public Utilities Committee, and the Public 
Affairs Committee. These committees keep 
not only themselves informed but aim to keep 
the entire club posted upon matters of vital 
interest to the city and upon great civic move- 
ments of the world at large. = 

Among the many stories of public health 
service done by club women recently, the Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women of Portland, Oregon, has 
that of its medical clinic with a record of eight 
hundred and seventeen patients and eleven 
hundred and eighty-three treatments, with a 
report of fine work done by its dental clinic. 

These clinics are part of the work of the 
Neighborhood House, maintained by the Coun- 
cil, with departments of kindergarten, plain 
sewing, dressmaking, manual training, cooking, 
gymnasium, story hour, Sabbath school, dances, 
social centers, night classes for adults, penny 
bank, civic classes and dramatics. This same 
Council conducts a mothers’ club, a committee 
on employment, and, as a means toward the 
financial end, a cookbook has been compiled, of 
which several thousand have been sold. 

In Huron, South Dakota, the club women 
have proved themselves to be of most valuable 
assistance to the physicians of the town by the 
purchase of a pulmotor for the doctors’ use. The 
interest of these women in the next generation 
is marked by their ‘‘ Better Babies’ Contest,” in 
which there were examined one hundred and 
twenty-five babies, while for the women who 
come into town from the rural districts there is 
a rest room for the support of which the club 
women pay one hundred and thirty dollars 
a month. A good-neighborhood movement did 
much valuable work through the medium of this 
rest room, and there is a woman’s exchange. 


i THE city of Harrodsburg, Kentucky, stands 
a hospital which bears the name of a much 
loved physician whose good works and generous 
services the town and county remember grate- 
fully. This beautiful building, called the “‘A. D. 
Price Memorial Hospital,” owes its existence 
to the club women of the town, the movement 
to erect it having been instigated by the Civic 
Department of the Woman’s Club, called, in the 
days before the department club was organized, 
the ‘Civic League of Harrodsburg.” 

Of the thirteen thousand dollars necessary 
for the entire plant the principal part has already 
been raised by popular subscription, the largest 
single gift being five hundred dollars. The re- 
maining necessary amount was secured by mort- 
gage, and the club women will not rest until the 
entire indebtedness is cleared. 

During the early part of 1914 a committee 
was appointed by the Woman’s Club of Ottawa, 
Illinois, to investigate the advisability of a 
visiting nurse for the city. The committee was 
given full authority to raise the necessary funds. 
As a result a tag day was held, which met with 
such generous response that the work was deter- 
mined upon at once. 

The constitution of the club was amended to 
provide a board of five directors to carry on 
public health work, and on January 1, 1915, the 
visiting nurse was installed. A fee ranging from 
five cents io fifty cents was attached to all visits, 
unless it was known to be an absolute impossi- 
bility for the patient to pay. 
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Because the Neighbors Liked the Few Prize Pickles Miss Mary E. Laverty, of Genesee Valley, New York, — J 
She Sold Them, Mrs. Ellen G. Kidd, of Richmond, Mary Elizabeth Evans Began in Syracuse Fifteen Years Ago, and Now Has a in Seven Years Has Built Up a Trade Yielding $7000 
Virginia, Marketed Pickles When a Financial Crisis $300,000 Candy Business in New York, Boston, Newport and Bermuda a Year Profit From Canned and Jellied Fruits, Prov- 
Came. Today Her “Pin-Money Pickles” are Known ing That Homemade Preserves are Just as Much in 
in Several Countries Demand Now as Ever Before 
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It Takes Grit, Tact and Business In- \ | | 
stinct to Run One of the Largest | | 
Tea Rooms in New York, and Miss | 
Ida L. Frese Has Those Requisites. | 
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L Madame Blanche de Ralec, of New York, is a Cake Architect. She Made P Mrs. L. A. Schaaff, of Washington, D.C., Decided to Put Her Cookstove to 
L the Largest Cake Ever Baked in America, for the Gould-Decies Wedding, Work Eight Years Ago, With the Result That She is Now Selling Marmalades 
) for $1000. Her Cakes Have Graced All Recent White House Weddings and Jellies by the Carload in Almost Every Large City in America 
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In 1893. Mrs. Elizabeth S. Taylor (on the Right), of California, Began Selling Her Canned Fruits. Mrs, Freda Ehmann, of California, Developed a Process of Her Own for Pickling Ripe Olives, and 
Last Year Her Kitchen-Factory Turned Out Over 300 Tons of Fruit Products Worth $100,000 is Now President of Her $100,000 Business. She is Here Examining Olives in the Final Stage 
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In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in the Home Journal ?” 
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O MANY, many volumes 
are now written showing 
how we can be efficient, or 
be successful, or abolish 
crime, vice and poverty— 
rather large orders, by the 
way—and secure other de- 
sirable reforms, that we 
tend to grow somewhat 
Ss" |} suspicious of the written 
word—almost as suspicious as of the spoken 
word. Undoubtedly there is danger in these 
floods of printed matter. The one all-important 
feature of any plan for reform is that it shall 
work; and facile ease in devising plans by no 
means implies the hard common sense that 
alone will make them meet actual living con- 
ditions in a workaday world. A right reform 
actually in practice, actually working, how- 
ever haltingly,is worth several hundred reforms 
that are only in the tract and pamphlet stages. 
Therefore, at the outset, the writer of this 
page wishes to say, with as much emphasis as 
possible, that there will be no value at all to 
what he writes unless it is sufficiently practical 
to beat least partially translated into deeds,and 
unless it shall sufficiently appeal to his readers 
to make them desire so to translate it. Noth- 
ing very startling will be set forth. The 
truths which are vital are not, as a rule, very 
startling. Our national needs can be met by 
preaching and practicing truths as homely as 
the wisdom of Benjamin Franklin. 
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The Two Things Necessary to 
Every Man’s Success 











NE of these homely truths is that a man’s 

success in life must normally mean, first, 
that he is able to earn his own living, and, 
second, that he does various things which are 
quite independent of earning a livelihood but 
which are not to be done at all unless the liveli- 
hood is earned. In theory these truths are 
self-evident; in practice it is only too easy to 
slur one or the other. 

Mere ‘“‘getting ahead”’ is preached as the 
all-sufficient—and sordid—gospel of a success- 
ful life by certain men who delight to call 
themselves practical, whereas other men mar 
the fine gospel of service by failing to insist on 
what ought to be the obvious fact that service 
can only be rendered by the man who has him- 
self succeeded sufficiently to enable him to 
help others. 

The foundation of a successful life must be 
the man’s success in earning a livelihood for 
himself and for those dependent upon him. 
As to every other rule, so to this likewise, there 
are exceptions. A very few men of highly 
creative genius— usually artistic genius—a 
very few moral or spiritual leaders of exalted 
type, and a somewhat larger number of scien- 
tific men or other workers wholly absorbed in 
their work, render great service to humanity 
although incapable of earning their own liveli- 
hood or of keeping their wives and children in 
decent condition. A much larger number of 
men, of all three types, do invaluable work 
which is unremunerative in the sense that its 
value is out of all proportion to the material 
reward, but which does yield a rather scanty 
material reward. 

Neither of these classes need be considered 
in dealing with the mass of average men, 
each of whom strives to do a man’s work in 
the world, who counts his life as empty unless 
he has a helpmate and children, but who knows 
he cannot hope to write the great world poems, 
or paint the great world pictures, or uncover 
the vast and secret ways of nature. 

For us of the majority, the immense majority, 
the primary task must be to earn our living. 
Nor need we feel that this cuts us off from good, 
or even great, achievement. Washington was 
able to give his services without money reward 
throughout the Revolution because, and only 
because, he was a thrifty, hard-working and 
successfulfarmer. Lincoln earned his living by 
the active practice of his profession, and would 
havé been quite unable to understand any 
theory that his ‘‘ services to humanity ” excused 
him from the primary duty of his supporting 
the particular human beings most immediately 
dependent upon him. 





The Success That is Expressed 
Only in Dollars 











Sec me are many temptations to failure; 
and unfortunately it is of little use to avoid 
one kind if disaster comes from yielding to evil 
or folly of precisely the opposite type. Opposite 
sins, appealing to opposite traits, may stand on 
an exact equality of evil. To those wrecked on 
Scylla there is small comfort in the thought that 
Charybdis has been avoided. No wise or gen- 
erous soul will be content with a success which 
can be expressed only in dollars, but the soul 
which spurns all consideration of dollars usually 


drags down both itself and other souls into the 
gulf of pitiful failure. And the tragedy is just 
as pitiful when the unfortunate sufferer has 
thought he was serving art or humanity or some 
other ideal as when he is merely lazy or timid. 





Where the Personal Life Does 
Not Square Up With the Work 











HE genius of Poe is one of our national 

assets, so that what he did for us infinitely 
outweighs the rather squalid tragedy of his per- 
sonal life. But the many, many young men, of 
some talent and with restless, unsatisfied long- 
ings, who desire to imitate him must realize that 
his achievement can only be equaled by a 
genius so rare, whereas the gulf of shiftless im- 
providence yawns before everyone who vaguely 
hopes to substitute futile aspiration, however 
lofty, for the grimness of downright toil in a 
workaday world. 

Howard, the great prison reformer, accom- 
plished so much in quickening the conscience of 
the people at large that it is unnecessary to 
dwell on his shortcomings to his own family. 
But the man who essays to follow in his foot- 
steps will do well to remember that the chance 
of rendering such transcendent service is infini- 
tesimal, that even rendering it could not wholly 
justify neglect of homely domestic duties, and 
that to neglect these duties and yet not render 
the rare service spells failure of a peculiarly 
ignoble type. 





The Story of a Man Who Lost His 


Sense of Relations 











NCE [knew an able, competent, intelligent 

mechanic who earned good wages in a 
well-paid trade. He had an attractive wife and 
good children. His life was full and happy 
largely because his horizon of interest was wide. 
But gradually this horizon of interest began to 
loom larger to him than his own specific job. 
He read many books—of varying sanity 
about improving the condition of the man who 
toils. This was wise. But he began to think of 
“the man who toils”’ in the abstract much more 
than of his own toil and of those for whom he 
toiled in the concrete. This was anything but 
wise. He found that he had a certain facility 
forspeaking. He began to attend workingmen’s 
meetings and take part in the discussions. 
Again this was wise. But he began to think of 
himself as primarily speaker and leader in ‘‘ the 
movement’ instead of,as previously, the bread- 
winner, and this was most unwise. He thought 
less and less of his own job; more and more 
about speechmaking to others about their jobs, 
or about rosy general schemes for universal 
improvement in all jobs. 

For a year or two he did himself no damage. 
He acquired a taste forapplause. He sincerely 
believed that he was a gifted leader whose gifts 
were to be used for the betterment of mankind. 
Thentheendcame. Helost hisjob. Hesought 
to get into a position of paid leadership in the 
““movement,”’ but he was too honest to compete 
with the crooks and not quite able to force his 
way up by sheer power. When I last saw him 
he was an embittered man, working at casual 
tasks, while his family had not only gone down 
in material things but had suffered demoraliza- 
tion under the strain of failure. He had tried 
to erect a superstructure of service to others; 
he had failed to lay the foundation of self-help 
and self-support, and inasmuch as the founda- 
tion was faulty the superstructure tumbled. 
He could not help others because he could not 
help himself. 





The Invariable End of the Cheap 
Man Who Deceives Himself 











WELL remember, many years ago, another 

man who in an utterly different position suf- 
fered much the same mischance. Before my 
time he had led a romantic and adventurous 
career; he had been conspicuous in Senates and 
at the head of troops. I met him in the office of 
a newspaper editor whom he had known in his 
glittering days. He was then a seedy old man 
who was endeavoring to get the editor to take 
an interest in an unhopeful financial scheme. 
He was curtly rebuffed by the man to whom he 
had once seemed a hero, loftily bent on the 
uplift of the nation. He had not laid the foun- 
dations and in his old age he had no foothold, 
no standing room. And probably every man of 
experience can enumerate scores of cases that 
come in somewhere between these two. Some- 
times the failure represents the sacrifice of 
success to vanity or to laziness. The man de- 
liberately deceives himself and makes believe to 
himself and to his unfortunate wife and children 
that a windy notoriety, or an ease as ephemeral 
as the notoriety, atones for the lack of the solid 
reward of successful effort in the field of hard, 


paid endeavor. They are cheap men who thus 
sacrifice the real to the unreal, and they deserve 
scant pity—however much we may pity those 
dependent upon them. 

Far harder is the case of the men who do 
render real and conscientious service as editors, 
as writers, as philanthropists, but who do not 
lay the feundations of success in serving others 
by providing success for themselves. I have 
seen most lamentable instances of fine and up- 
right men who have labored hard and disinter- 
estedly for the common weal, but who in middle 
life are thrown out, useless and helpless, in 
dependence on others, because they had not 
remembered that their power of usefulness to 
others depended upon their power of self- 
support and of usefulness to themselves. Use- 
fulness to others is rarely compatible with 
dependence upon others for the bitter bread 
of charity. 





A Man Must First of All Pull His 
Own Weight 











HE first essential is that the man shall pull 

his own weight. Until he can do this he will 
have no surplus strength available for pulling 
forward others. If he tries to help others at 
the expense of his power of self-help, it merely 
means that someone else will have to step in 
and supply the deficiency. There are few less 
inspiring spectacles than that of the man who 
devotes himself—usually with some com- 
placency and public parade—to “‘service to 
mankind,” or to art, or to something else, while 
the burden of the family livelihood rests on his 
overworked wife; and it is not much better if 
the charitable support comes from outside 
sources. Pull your own weight first. 

This is merely another way of stating the 
homely truth—as I have said, I am dealing 
only with homely and commonplace truths— 
that the man who is to achieve success for him- 
self and his fellows must do first the duties that 
come first; and of these duties the one which 
underlies the rest is his duty to support him- 
self and his family. If he practices the base 
precept that ‘‘he travels farthest who travels 
alone,’ and deliberately forgoes the highest 
earthly pleasure, and proves false to the highest 
earthly obligation by sacrificing family life and 
love to the selfishness of pure individualism, I 
have no message for him—there are no mes- 
sages worth sending to those we utterly scorn. 

There are, of course, exceptional men and 
women, beings of great achievement but sterile 
in the underlying relations of mankind, and if 
these men and women render great service to 
their fellows their careers are worthy. But the 
ordinary man is not a genius of this type, and I 
speak of the ordinary man. If he is a healthy 
human being, fit for citizenship in the human 
commonwealth, his ideal must hold as its foun- 
dation a home with a happy wife and healthy 
children; and his first effort must be to realize 
this ideal by showing that he can provide and 
maintain this home for himself, for the wife 
as his partner and helpmate, and for their chil- 
dren. This, and for this object, to earn a man’s 
own livelihood, represents the foundation of 
his success. 








Who the Really Successful Man 
of Today Is 











“THE duty applies equally whether he begins 

as apprentice to a blacksmith, a clerk toa 
banker, as hired man ona farm, asmessengerina 
grocery,asa student of medicine or of law, at the 
bottommost rung of the ladder on a big railway 
system, or in any one of a thousand other posi- 
tions. He must have some native ability in 
order to get on, and if this native ability has 
been thoroughly trained and exercised he will 
get on much faster and will go much farther. 
But no ability will help him unless he puts his 
heart and soul into his work. 

The really successful man is the man who has 
lived a happy and useful life with wife and chil- 
dren and has seen his boys and girls grow up 
trained and fit themselves to be both useful and 
happy. If this standard of success has not been 
attained, then it is only the performance of 
wholly exceptional feats (among which making 
vastsums of money isnot included) which can be 
treated as in any way offsets, and this standard 
cannot be attained unless there is the founda- 
tion of self-support. The foundation of success 
for the man is to earn enough on which to build 
this useful and happy life for himself and others. 





How Much Money is it Well for 
a Man to Make? 











UST how much of actual earning in money 
or its equivalent is implied in this state- 
ment depends upon many conditions—personal 
tastes, antecedents, surroundings. From what 


I have above written it will be clear that no one 
can insist more strongly than I do, as the funda- 
mental duty of the man, upon so much money- 
making as is implied in self-support and support 
of the family. But after the essentials—food, 
shelter, clothing, education, the chance for per- 
sonal cleanliness and some privacy, ability to 
pay for necessary medical attendance, some op- 
portunity for reading and reasonable rest and 
recreation—have been provided, the question 
of additional money becomes wholly secondary 
to other things. 

Cant is always objectionable. There is no 
more objectionable cant than that about the 
worthlessness of money. No sensible man be- 
lieves that money is worthless, or that the pos- 
session of some money is not a prime necessity. 
But no really sensible man fails to keep money 
in its proper and modest perspective. 

The man who denounces all money-getting, 
all appreciation of money as unworthy, him- 
self hardly ever believes his own statements, 
and still more rarely convinces others. What is 
even more important, he thereby deprives him- 
self of all weight when he denounces that false 
estimation of money which turns excessive 
money-getting into a purely noxious activity. 
It is either foolish or hypocritical not to recog- 
nize earning a_ livelihood—making enough 
money for decent living—as the high and pri- 
mary duty of the average man. It is base to 
treat money-making, and especially excessive 
money-making, beyond this point as a primary 
or even asa high duty. When once this point 
has been reached many other things become of 
more importance. 





After Enough Money for Comfort 
Has Been Earned, Then What? 











Pde comfort in money matters has been 
reached additional money-getting may, at 
certain times or under certain conditions, mean 
a real and marked increase in happiness and in 
power of service. But, generally, all kinds of 
other activities—learning, bodily vigor, follow- 
ing a career of interest, exer@ising leadership in 
any one of many fields of effort, philanthropic, 
scientific, political—become of more conse- 
quence. And any subordination of these real 
values of life either to money as an end in itself 
or to any other false value, entails heavy spir- 
itual punishment on the offender. 

In the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review” for 1809 an un- 
named writer, in dealing with one of Maria 
Edgeworth’s tales, wrote [I conderse]: ‘‘ There 
are two great sources of unhappiness to those 
whom fortune and nature seem to have placed 
above the reach of ordinary misery. The one is 
ennui: That stagnation of life and feeling which 
results from the absence of all motives to exer- 
tion. This isa plague which infests all indolent 
persons who can live without the necessity of 
working. 

‘*The other curse is the desire of being fash- 
ionable; the restless and insatiable passion to 
pass for creatures more distinguished than we 
are, with the mortification of frequent failure 
and the humiliating consciousness of being 
frequently exposed to it. Among those whoare 
secure of meat, clothes and fire, and are thus 
above the chief physical evils of existence, we 
do believe that this is a more prolific source 
of unhappiness than guilt or disease, and that 
more positive misery is created and more true 
enjoyment excluded by the eternal fretting and 
straining of this spiteful ambition than by all 
the ravages of passion, the desolations of waz 
or the accidents of mortality.” 

What, in the days of George the Third, the 
“‘Edinburgh Review” thus preached is the 
same doctrine set forth by Irving Bacheller in 
“Keeping Up With Lizzie.’”’ The twin dangers 
menace all persons who have passed the stage 
where their entire energy is absorbed in se- 
curing ‘‘meat, clothes and fire’’—such other 
necessities as medical care and education for 
the children are now more easily obtainable by 
everybody than a century ago they were by any- 
body. The menace is but little dependent upon 
the amount of wealth. Boredom seeking relief 
in vapid pleasure may be as pernicious at the 
country roadhouse as at the expensive and fash- 
ionable club, and extravagance and fretting of 
soul may be inspired by a mean desire for ri- 
valry with the mistress of a hired girl and a Ford 
car quite as disastrously as by a mean desire 
for rivalry with the mistress of butlers, footmen 
and ocean-going yachts. 





HE foundation of success is the earning of 

money by the man for his family so that he 
and they may be set free from the corroding 
anxieties of physical want. The superstructure 
of happiness depends almost entirely on the in- 
telligent and unselfish use which he and they 
make of the freedom thus acquired. Money, 
honestly and laboriously earned, is the main 
element in the foundation. In the superstruc- 
ture it is never more than a subordinate and 
may be a wholly negligible element. 
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Halloween Salad we 








ID you ever get a party invitation 
that was so jolly looking that you 
made up your mind on the spot that 

you wanted to go, and lost no time in say- 
ing that you would go? -That’s just the 
kind of invitation to send out for Hal- 
loween night. You can buy attractive 
little yellow folders, like the one illustrated, 
at five cents each, all ready to add the time 
and place and name, to slip into its yellow 
envelope, and mail. The rime on this par- 
ticular one reads: 

A Halloween Party there’s going to be, 
And we want you there as sure as can be; 
There'll be joy and laughter by the ton— 
Please say you will come and join the fun! 

After the invitations are ready you will 
want to turn your attention to the deco- 
ration of your table. A most unusual table is 
the terraced-garden one, with its funny bogy 
people holding ice-cream cups. 

A square table is covered smoothly with green 
cambric to represent a lawn. Around the edge 
ispinnedastrip of cardboard, on which is pasted 
a fence cut from crépe paper in a Halloween de- 
sign. Two boxes of different sizes are similarly 
treated and placed one upon the other in the 
center of the table to form terraces. They are 
decorated with prepared peppergrass and prin- 
cess pine and several kinds of small artificial 
flowers. The ornamental trees, which suggest 
clipped cedars, are easily made of fringed tissue- 
paper disks of graduated sizes, strung upon 
heavy wires. Directions will be supplied if you 
wish them. 

The table of the ghosts is covered with black 
percaline, with a border of black bats against 
orange moons. A mirror plateau covered with 
autumn leaves occupies the center of the table. 
From it rises a tall, thick, yellow candle around 
which white cardboard ghosts dance weirdly. 
Different-sized tissue-paper disks in all the 
autumn colorings—red, green, yellow, russet, 
orange—are arranged around the centerpiece, 
and on some of them are placed silver dishes 
filled with bonbons, nuts, olives, etc. The place 
cards are yellow paper scrolls held by ghosts of 
smaller size. Patterns for the ghosts in both 
sizes will be supplied if you desire to use this 
idea. 


MORE simple decoration will be to arrange 
the “‘Tug-of-War Centerpiece.” This is 
made by placing in the middle of a long oval mat 
of moss and lichens a hollowed-out cabbage filled 
with brown-crash bags of nuts, each bag having 
features cut from black passe-partout binding 
and pasted on, and the tops cut in points to 
represent ears. In each bag is a fortune. From 
the base of the cabbage on each side run yellow 
ribbons, held respectively by witches and ghosts 
in attitudes that suggest a tug-of-war. These 
creatures are cut from Halloween crépe paper 
and mounted on cardboard. Down the back of 
each is pasted a paper-wound wire coiled into a 
standard at the foot. This is covered 
with a second figure, pasted wrong side 
out. When thoroughly dry the markings 
show through enough so they can be traced 
with a large soft pencil, so the effect will 
be practically the same on both sides. 
At each plate you might have one 
of the ‘‘ Ghosties,” with the skirt cov- 
ering a big red apple, which, of course, 
is to be pared and the peel thrown 
over one’s shoulder at the close of the 
meal. It would also be a good 
idea to have a card bearing 
the guest’s name placed in 
the ghost’s fingers. 
To serve at this table you 
might have the following: 
Chicken Sand Witches 
Elfin Pickles Ghostly Ice Cream 
Devil’s Food Brown Brew 


Decorated Halloween Cakes and a 













“Ghostie” to Go Over an Apple 
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Cast Your Line in the Witches’ Well for Your Fortune 


As substitutes you might have Halloween 
Salad and Halloween Ice, which are illustrated. 
To make the salad remove the stems from as 
many large chrysanthemums as there are to be 
guests and arrange on individual plates with a 
garnish of leaves. Sprinkle with French dressing, 
and in the heart of each blossom place a bogy 
head, shaped from cream cheese mixed with 
mayonnaise and ground nut meats, and with 
‘olive’ featufes pressed into the surface. The 
flower petals may be pulled off and eaten, as 
well as the cheese mixture. One cheese makes 
two portions. 


| pre the Halloween Ice, orange-and-pistache 
ice is served in a sundae glass placed on a 
‘“doily”’ of autumn leaves. It is garnished with 
pecan meats and topped with a bogy-head taper 
holder in which burns a green candle. With the 
Halloween Ice the ever-popular Lollipop, 
decorated Halloween cakes, and Moonface 
Cookies may be served. Nuts, citron, can- 
dies, and chocolate and white icing are 
used for the decoration of these Halloween 
cakes and add to the attractiveness. 
A novel decoration which also pro- 
vides a great deal of amusement is 


»S the ‘‘Witches’ Well.”” A piece of 





cardboard is used for the foundation of the well. 
Cut a hole in the lid of the box and place stones 
around the box in the shape of a well. Print on 
a card the following verse: 

The well of the witches is sure to tell 

The name of your husband and fortune as well. 

Write a fortune for each of the guests, fasten 
it to a fishline tied to a fishing rod made of a 
skewer, and drop into the hole in the lid of the 
box. The fish poles are held up by pumpkin 
candy-box favors which are made to represent 
little men. 

A Witching, or Mystic, Candle is a novelty 
your guests will enjoy. There should be one 
candle for each guest, and these candles might 
be supplied instead of favors. They cost about 
fifteen cents each. The candle is self-extinguish- 
ing, and the fortune will be that which corre- 
sponds to the colorin which the flame stops. The 
colors are marked vertically. 


Are there mysteries you would q 
know? 
Watch me, Witching Candle, 
glow. J 4 / 
Doubt you if a Love be true? ; 


See, then, if I stop in blue. 


Seeing skulls looming up 
white out of black darkness 





The Popular Lollipop as it Appears 





Moonface Cookies 


is undoubtedly a spooky stunt. Upon 
request I will send the outline of a skull 
to-be cut from black paper, one for each 
guest, about three inches long. Mount 
this on a Sheet of white paper. The 
guests are told they are to see what hap- 
pens when anyone is caught by a witch. 
A dark curtain js stretched across a door- 
way and the victim is seated several feet 
from it. The skull is looked steadily in 
the left eye under a strong light while the 
words, ‘‘Caught by witches,” “Caught 
by witches,” are repeated twenty times. 
Then the victim looks quickly at the dark 
curtdin—and he sees what happens! 


OOKING into the future is the stunt for 
Halloween, and seeing it in panto- 
mime is another way in which these Halloween 
prophetesses, who may not be taken seriously 
except for the time being, may reveal it. 
A caldron is conspicuously placed in the front 
of the room, and when all are assembled a witch, 
taking her place beside it, solemnly announces: 


Does any dare to learn his fate? 
Then let him at the caldron wait; 
And he anon shall see revealed | 
Whate’er his future days shall yield. 


A candidate for enlightenment accordingly 
presents himself beside the caldron, and the 
witch asks: 

Wouldst thou of thy fate then learn? 
Dost thou for thy fate then yearn? 


Upon an affirmative reply the witch further 
questions: 


Though for fear thy cheek grow pale, 
Will thy purpose never fail? 


After replying the candidate is required to 
spell his full name backward three times while 
slowly walking around the caldron. Needless 
to explain this is done to gain time, until the 
curtain is drawn back and upon a large white 
sheet a supposed scene from the applicant’s 
future life is enacted in shadow pantomime. A 
peddler with a huge pack upon his back limps 
painfully across the stage, for instance. 

Among other ‘‘ futures” similarly enacted are 
a fruit vender with a pushcart, a policeman, a 
traveling salesman, a nurse bandaging a pa- 
tient’s head, a waitress, a cook, a fishwoman, and 
others equally amusing. Of course the ‘‘ prop- 
erties’’ are all in readiness and the cross- 
questioning of the witch gives the time necessary 
for preparation. 


TILL another fortune stunt that is simple to 

prepare is to draw upon white gummed 
paper tiny symbols of fortune like moneybags, 
traveling bags, hearts, umbrellas, goggles, etc. 
These little squares are laid, gummed side up, 
on a plate. 

In the darkness of the witch’s tent the for- 
tune seeker’s palm is moistened with a piece of 
ice. He is then commanded to lay his hand flat 
upon the plate and when he lifts it he will have 
his fortune impressed upon his hand at least for 
the evening. The witch then interprets the 
symbols on his palm according to her flights of 
imagination. 

Other informal parties for which arrange- 
ments are not difficult are “Horror Parties,” 
‘‘Chestnut Parties,” ‘Buckwheat Cake Par- 

ties,’ ‘‘Harvest Freak 
wea} Parties,” and soon, I 
will be very glad to 
send these personally 
by mail if their titles 
appeal to you, as I 
always like the girls to 
have a full measure 
of suggestions for their 
Halloween fun. 


in Pay tens song bb {? 


























The Bosgy People Who Live in the Terraced Garden 

























The Spooky Ghost Table With Yellow Moons 








A NOTE TO HOME JOURNAL GIRLS — Other suggestions, games and stunts will be sent you upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope. I have a limited number of the Witch-Cap fortune par 
which were so interesting at the parties HOME JOURNAL girls gave last year. These have twentv-four fortune rimes that may be used with or without the caps in color, and while they last the girls who 


did not use them last year may have them upon receipt of a five-cent stamp. Girls who have tne knack of riming may write the fortunes for their parties. It is 
impossible to include upon this page all the rimes, but I have had ninety-six very clever ones put into a booklet which may be obtained upon request accom. 
Please address your requests, i1 care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, to yours for good times, 


panied by an additional five-cent stamp to cover the cost. 
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Bonnet’s Siste 
By Sheila Young 
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ie Adventures of the 
What Happened Next: 











tails—just! And if it hadn’t been for Toby — but 

I am starting at the tip of this tale ’stead of the top. 
I told you what happened next would surprise you. If 
it doesn’t, mice haven’t whiskers—that’s all! Lunch had 
been eaten —a bag filled with the plump grains of corn— 
Ezra Stag Beetle had taken himself off fuli of friend- 
ship and pie, and now the sensible thing was to return to 
the milkweed forest for the cotton. If they only had!!! 


Metisse They escaped by the tip of their 
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But no, Dilly must have a fire and toast some corn. She 


begged so hard that Mrs. T. Whiskers finally agreed and 


kindled a jolly little blaze. Then —then it happened! 


Mother Grayfur turned her back a minute to divide the 


rest of the pie, and as she did so Oaty dropped a huge arm- 
ful of Indian grass on the flames. It flared up; the weeds 
all around caught, everything caught. What excitement! 

Davy dropped his knife and rushed to the brook! Dilly 


vainly tried to haul water in the lunch basket. Mother 
Grayfur took one look and began to shovel up sand witha 


y ¥ 4 











piece of bark and throw it on the flames. But it was no 
use. The flames licked hungrily at the dry grass, crackled 
up the trees, and spread and spread until it seemed to the 
frightened little mice that the whole world was afire. 
“Run! run!” shrieked Mrs. T. Whiskers at last, seeing 
no more could be done; and run they did —the hungry 
flames licking their heels. Choked, singed and breathless 
they reached the brook, where Davy, with great presence 
of mind and his ax, ripped a piece of bark off a tree. 
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By Helene and Vera Nyce 


This he launched. The whole family tumbled aboard 
and, just as the flames came hissing to the water’s edge, 
they pushed off. , 

“Mousamercy!” gasped Mrs. T. W., gazing fearfully over 
her shoulder at the fire and trying to gather all the chil- 
dren into her lap. “ Mousamercy!” 

Old Farmer Smith, on his way home a little later, said 
worse than that, honeys. And what he would have said 
had he known that the fire had been started by mice I can- 
not imagine. Why, it took two hours and ten men to put 
the fire out—but, dear me, I must get back to the Grayfurs, 
for their troubles are not over yet. 








courage deserted her. Oaty and Dilly, exhausted by the 
long swim, kept disappearing beneath the waves. Davy 
was blowing like a porpoise. “It’s no use!” choked Mrs. 
T. Whiskers. “Come, children! Let us take hands and 
sink together!” 

Just as the little family, too worn out for further effort, 
were about to execute this dismal plan, Toby Turtle turned 
up. “You poor things,” sympathized Toby; he could see 
with one eye that the mice were drowning. “You poor 





The raft floated slowly down the stream. Scarcely had 
Mother Mouse regained her composure before a harsh 
voice issued from the reeds just ahead. 


Chugarog! Fora bog, 
’Tis the place for a frog 
To grow plump! 
Chugarog for the fog 
And a musty, mossy log— 
Chugarump! 


boomed the voice, the “Chugarump” being so loud and 
alarming that Mrs. T. Whiskers held her paws to her ears, 
and the children clung to her with terror. 





things; climb right aboard.” They lost no time in doing 
it, nor in telling him the story of their narrow escape. 

Toby was interested. He said he knew nothing of mice 
except the story of the three blind mice, and that this story, 
to his mind, was superior to the blind-mice story in every 
way, and he hoped they’d write it down. As for Bob Borum, 
“Did you notice his shell specs?” hissed Toby. “One of my 
beloved relations has been sacrificed for them!” 

Do not imagine that during this exciting conversation 
Toby was taking them just nowhere at all. Indeed not! 





6 

Next minute the raft swung around a bend in the stream, 
and out at them peered the singer, a great, green, pop- 
eyed bullfrog. “Chugarump! Chugarump!” gurgled Bob 
Borum (yes, that was his name). “If here ben’t luck! A 
plump little housekeeper—the others will do for pie — 
mouse rarebit. Places for ten! I'll invite Olly Owl!” All 
through this muttering he was drawing the raft nearer 
with his boat hook. 

At each word the terrified mice drew farther away until, 
all being on one side of the raft, it overturned. Four little 
squeaks, four little splashes—and head over tails over ears 
went the Grayfurs. Bob Borum threw up his hands and 





He was taking them home. About dusk he climbed 
ashore and carried them safe and sound to their very own 
doorstep. Poor Daddy Grayfur came limping to meet them. 
“I knew something would happen,” he groaned as Mother 
Grayfur poured out the story of the day’s experiences. 

Here Toby Turtle took his leave, overwhelmed with 
thanks and good wishes, and promising to bring Mrs. Toby 
Turtle and the baby for tea, if he might have salt instead of 
sugar. Tea with salt! Why, the idea! 





croaked with displeasure. Here was luck—his housekeeper 
and his dinner party drowning before his eyes. Indeed, 
he was very much upset! But not nearly so upset as the 
Grayfurs! They gasped and sputtered and tobbed fran- 
tically up and down, dodging the old bullfrcg’s boat hook 
with which he was vainly endeavoring to catch them. 
“Strike out! Watch me! Make for the other side!” 
cried Mrs. T. Whiskers, who was the first to recover. With 
breathless splashings and terrified glances behind them the 
children managed to follow her instructions. The cries of 
the enraged old bachelor lent speed to their paws, and in 
a remarkably short time they had reached the middle of 
the stream. But here Mother Grayfur’s strength and 
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Your Sunday School 


Here is What Others Have Done and What You Can Do 





Putting Life Into the Bible School 
By the Reverend P. H. Welshimer 


PASTOR OF THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CANTON, OHIO 





IHE First Christian Bible 
School, of Canton, Ohio, has 
given to the world an object 
lesson in Bible-School build- 
ing. Fourteen years ago last 
January fewer than four hun- 
dred people of the First 
|| Christian Church met in a 
, q|| little church ona side street 
ae and were content witha Bible 
School having an average attendance of less 
than two hundred per Sunday. The field was 
regarded as particularly difficult. 

When the present pastor began his labors in 
that church, that year, and laid before the Off- 
cial Board some of his plans, he was informed 
that the people of Canton were conservative and 
would reject his methods. He believed that the 
church of the future is dependent upon the 
Bible School of today. He talked Bible School 
in season and out of season, secured reports of 
attendance and methods of doing things from 
the greatest and best Bible Schools of the world. 
He organized his forces, and he inspired the 
people with a desire for a bigger and a better 
school. 

The people went to work. In the fourteen 
years and a half the school has grown gradually 
until four years ago it took its place at the head 
of the column as having the largest average at- 
tendance through the year of any Bible School 
in the world. This record it still holds. Today 
the enrollment in the attending school is above 
5400; cradle roll 710, and home department 
less than 100. The home department has gone 
to pieces several times but the pieces have all 
come to the regular school. 

The average attendance for the second quarter 
of this year was 3033 per Sunday. There have 
been 5500 people added to the church, the resi- 
dent membership at present being 3400. Main 
services have been held in five different build- 
ings, with departmental services in three others. 














CHURCH building was erected eleven years 
ago, which six years later was razed to the 
ground and another erected sufficiently large 
to accommodate a school of 4000 and a preach- 
ing audience of 2500. 

The people in this city of sixty-five thousand 
are like the people of every other city. There 
have been no peculiar conditions to make the 
work easy. Their slogan adopted was: ‘‘If 
others can do it, we can do it.”’ Vision, enthu- 
siasm, hard work and sane methods have been 
potent factors in the work. 

Every Bible School can be the kind of a school it 
desires to be, if it desires hard enough. There are 
no smooth paths leading to success in the Bible- 
School world. Patience, perseverance, vision 
and hard work are necessary to make a school as 
large as it can be and as good as it ought to be. 
‘“‘Where there is no vision the people perish.” 
The majority of folks are as lazy as their cir- 
cumstances will permit. We work strenuously 
and do our best only under pressure. If there 
be no vision there is nothing to which we reach, 
no planning is required; we are not traveling 
somewhere, but aimlessly, just moving around 
anywhere. 

In every Bible School vision is needed. This 
comes not to the masses but to one or a few in- 
dividuals, who in turn inspire others with the 
vision that is theirs. No other organization is 
capable of having any more life and of doing so 
great a work; and none other can be so dead as 
a school that is content to go along the even tenor 
of its way, visionless and without inspiration. 

Men, not methods. The need is for men, not 
methods. The man who sees the vision and has 
the desire will find the method of accomplish- 
ment. Methods are useless without men be- 
hind them. The work must feel the personal 
touch and the heart power of those who love it. 
Eighty-five per cent of all who come into our 
churches by primary obedience come from the 
Bible School. If a farmer has two fields and 
one of those fields gives him eighty-five per cent 
of his income and the other but fifteen per cent, 
if he is a wise farmer he will unhesitatingly 
labor most in the eighty-five per cent field. 
Here comes a challenge to the preacher and the 
Christian worker: ‘‘The fields are already white 
to the harvest and the laborers are few.” 


“THE preacher should be a Bible-School man. 

He will be able to enlist the members of the 
Official Board and through them the male mem- 
bership of the church. The First Christian 
Church, of Canton, Ohio, has an Official Board 
of eighty men, every one of whom is a Bible- 
School man. There is an unwritten law in that 
church that a man cannot be a member of the 
Board who is not a Bible-School man. 

If you desire to draw the boys to your school, 
place a crowd of men before them. If you 
would hold them, place a wall of men around 
them. Every boy is an imitative creature. He 
desires to be like the man. If the men whom 
he knows and admires are Bible-School men the 
problem of reaching and holding the boy is 
solved, for he will walk in the steps of his hero. 


Build around the Bible. Nothing can take the 
place of the Bible in the school. Music, socia- 
bility, equipment and entertainment may at- 
tract for a little while, but only the Bible can 
hold. A class of boys in the Canton school were 
one time presided over by a teacher who fed 
them candy each Sunday morning. The class 
lost over fifty per cent of its enrollment. A 
young man was placed in charge who knew 
boys and knew how to teach thém the Book, 
and in a year the enrollment grew from eight to 
eighty-eight. 

Organize your forces. ‘‘What is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s business.’”’ It is better to 
have a hundred men do a piece of work than to 
have one man do the work of a hundred. People 
become interested when responsibility is placed 
upon them. Decide what you desire to do, 
study your field, ascertain the kind of an organ- 
ization needed, begin with what you have, 
right where you are, and do the best you can. 


ISTRIBUTE responsibility, train your 

workers, commend them for good work done 
and the wheels will go round swiftly. Your or- 
ganization may not be like others of which you 
read, but make it fit your field and build it to 
do the work you desire to have done. 

Get the people to work. Every Bible School 
has much latent power. Too many talents are 
wrapped in a napkin. If everybody worked as 
he can work it would be easy to transform every 
community. The Canton school has found the 
contest to be the best method of enlisting all the 
forces for active service. Contests have been 
held with individual schools and groups of 
schools in Louisville, Kentucky, Cleveland and 
Columbus, Ohio, Chicago, Illinois, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

Contests have developed workers, discovered 
latent talent, helped the people to form the 
Bible-School habit, aroused enthusiasm, lifted 
the school from the dull commonplace, attracted 
the attention of the community, given the people 
something definite to do, and brought hun- 
dreds as visitors who enrolled and became regu- 
lar attendants and later took membership with 
the church. 

Advertise. If it pays the business man to ad- 
vertise, much more will it pay the church. We 
frequently buy space in the city papers, circu- 
larize the city, use bulletin boards in various 
localities of the city. One Saturday evening a 
tallyho, drawn by four white horses and carry- 
ing a bevy of young people and a bugler, paraded 
the streets of the city, inviting people to the 
school at nine o’clock the next morning. 


UT the best advertisement is that which 

moves in shoes. The city is divided into 
blocks and in every block members of the school 
are on the lookout for new people. They report 
to the church office the names of newcomers, the 
sick and the absentees. Two secretaries are 
there employed to prepare calling lists and send 
them out to the workers throughout the city, 
calling their attention to definite things that 
need to be done. 

In the corridors of the church a big reception 
committee of men assemble at 8.30 each Sun- 
day morning to meet the people who enter the 
building. Guest secretaries take the names of 
visitors; the enrolling secretaries enroll new 
pupils. A follow-up system obtains; new people 
and absentees are carefully looked after. 

Common-sense methods. The church has long 
been saying to the world: ‘Put religion into 
your business.’”” The world now says to the 
church: ‘Put business into your religion.”” We 
live in a busy age. People will not spend all day 
in worship at the church, nor should they. The 
cry goes forth from many a pastor that his Bible 
School will not remain to hear him preach. This 
is a day when more people are found in the 
Bible School than in the average church service. 
They will not spend an hour and a half in the 
school and another two hours in the church. 

The Canton church holds a great combined 
service, all the people assembling at 9 o’clock. 
Twenty minutes are given to an opening service 
of song, reading of Scriptures and prayer; forty 
minutes to the study of the Bible and making 
up class records; fifteen minutes to service of 
song, followed by the morning sermon, invita- 
tion for persons to obey the gospel, observance 
of the Lord’s Supper and dismissal—the entire 
service taking one hour and fifty minutes. 

The result: All the church is in the Bible 
School, and all the Bible School goes to church. 
The people get home in time to have luncheon 
at the accustomed hour. They have a long 
afternoon to spend in the home or to do calling 
for the church and upon their friends, and they 
are ready to return at night for a great evening 
worship. Yet nothing has been lost from either 
the Bible School or morning worship. 

This solves the problem of getting the church 
into the school and of holding the school to the 
church. As no line is drawn between the school 
and church in the worship, neither is there a 
line drawn between these in the pastoral and of- 
fice work through the week. 





The Right Kind of Bible Teacher 





IHHERE are teachers and 
teachers. James A. Garfield 
said: ‘“‘I would rather spend 
six months in the forest on a 
saw log with Mark Hopkins 
than to spend six years in the 
best brick-and-mortar uni- 
versity on the Continent.” 

He but emphasized the 
worth and power of a great 
teacher. The pivotal being of every Bible School 
is the teacher. Fine buildings and good equip- 
ment avail but little if the teaching be poor. 

The teacher should be a Christian. No pulpit 
thinks of calling a man simply because he is an 
orator, a good mixer or has business sense. It 
demands first of all that he be sincere and aim 
to practice what he preaches. There is no dif- 
ference between the man in the pulpit and the 
man before the class. The one may speak to a 
larger audience than the other, but both deal 
with people, teach the Word of God, and live a 
life that is bound to make its impress upon all 
whom it touches. 

The Canton school has a hundred and 
twenty-three teachers who do not play cards, 
attend theaters or dance. Regardless of the 
question as to whether these amusements are 
harmful or not, they will eliminate these pleas- 
ures for fear one whom they teach might stum- 
ble. This in a measure accounts for people 
being added to the church nearly every Lord’s 
Day in the year. No other person, save possibly 
the parent, has so fine an opportunity of mold- 
ing character and thus building a life as does 
the Bible-School teacher. 

The teacher must be interesting. A dull teacher 
is as uninteresting as a dull preacher. The in- 
teresting teacher must know the pupil, the 
Book, and how to bring the pupil and the Book 
together. No teacher can succeed who is not 
acquainted with the pupil’s life and his home 
surroundings. He should know the character 
of the pupil’s playmates, the pictures and books 
of his home, the joys and the sorrows that 
enter his life, the problems he has to meet. He 
must open the door and get on the inside of that 
child’s life before he will be enabled to sympa- 
thize with him fully and to exercise that patience 
which should be extended to every child. No 
teacher is worthy of the name, nor should he 
be tolerated with a class, who does not make 
occasional calls in the homes of his pupils. 














“T°HE teacher cannot succeed who does not 

know the.Book. A pupil soon knows when 
one is beating the air, talking against time and 
rambling through the Word. A minister once 
gave a boy five dollars for a trick dog. At the 
command of the boy the dog jumped through a 
hoop, over a stick, stood on his hind legs and 
did many other tricks. Carrying him home, the 
minister, calling his children, proceeded to give 
commands, but the dog only looked at him, ig- 
noring his entreaties. 

Carrying him back to the boy, he said: ‘‘My 
lad, this is not a trick dog. He will not perform 
for me. Give me back my five dollars.”” The 
boy said “‘Here, Rover” and, holding up a 
stick and a hoop, the dog obeyed instantly. The 
minister said: ‘‘How do you account for the 
fact that he will do everything for you and will 
do nothing for me?” The boy replied: ‘Oh, 
that is easy! You just got to know more than 
the dog—that’s all.” 

There are simple lessons in pedagogy which a 
teacher must observe. A training course should 
be taken by every teacher. This can be done 
in a night class organized within the school. If 
there be no other teachers to study with one, a 
correspondence course can be taken. Every 
school should have, where possible, a teacher- 
training class meeting at the same hour as the 
school in which young people are being trained 
for the work of teaching. 

Teachers’ meetings afford fine opportunities 
for the exchange of ideas and for the study of 
books and magazines treating of the teacher 
and his work. It lies within the power of every 
school to have a Workers’ Library, in which 
some of the best books on Bible-School work 
are to be found. Teachers should be encour- 
aged to use this library. 

A good teacher will be interested. He will be 
interested not only during the Bible-School 
hour on the Lord’s Day, but his interest will 
continue seven days in the week. Every teacher 
is an associate pastor of the church. The force 
with which he works is his class. His field com- 
prises the homes he and the class can reach. 

There is no other associate pastor so influen- 
tial and so helpful as the teacher. He will take 
pastoral oversight of every pupil. He will be in 
that pupil’s home in times of sickness and sor- 
row. When there is rejoicing in that home he 
will be there to rejoice. He will know his sheep 
and he will call them by name. 


WE HAVE teachers who, after eight and ten 
hours of toil through the day, spend their 
evenings in calling from home to home, writing 
postal cards or letters, preparing calling lists, 














calling up members of their class on the tele- 
phone, sending out work to be done, calling on 
the unsaved, making a plea for them to come to 
Christ. These are interested teachers. They 
feel: ‘‘Woe is me if I teach not.” 

Some classes conduct a labor bureau, and 
scores of people have good positions today be- 
cause the teacher or some member of the class 
interceded in their behalf. One class, fourteen 
years ago, had an enrollment of less than a 
dozen. In fourteen years more than four hun- 
dred have enrolled in that class. Over three 
hundred have come from that class into the 
church. 

The teacher is a laboring man and is busy, 
but he finds time to be the class pastor. He has 
been known to get up at six o’clock and stay by 
his telephone until eight, calling the girls out of 
bed to get them up in time to come to Bible 
School. When they are out of a position he in- 
tercedes for them in finding employment. These 
aré the marks of an interested teacher. 

Another teacher watches the Juvenile Courts, 
and throws his arms around the boys who are 
down and out, and takes them into his class and 
gives them another chance. Many a boy is 
making good in Canton today, living a clean, 
honorable life, attending Bible School regularly, 
because this teacher is an interested teacher, 
who, like the Master, “‘ goes about doing good.” 

It is better to have a boy in the Bible School, 
toiling in his home city, eating and sleeping be- 
neath his father’s roof, than to place him in the 
best reformatory on earth. 

The spirit of commendation. It pays to know 
how to say ‘‘Thank you,” and then to say it. 
That teacher will best hold the pupil to the class 
and succeed in developing his character who 
will let the pupil know that he appreciates every- 
thing he does. 


N MANY people go through life feeling that 
1Vi they are unappreciated. Others are led to 
feel that they never do anything worthy of com- 
mendation, when the fact ig that everybody 
does something fine every day. Many people 
in their graves, if they could arise and read the 
epitaphs on their tombstones, would be sorry 
they are dead. They never knew in life they 
amounted to so much. 

If a teacher will take the time to write a letter 
occasionally, thanking a pupil for regular at- 
tendance, for calls made, for lesson preparation, 
for many other things that the pupil has done in 
the regular routine duties of life, he will have a 
friend on whom he can always depend, and his 
problem of regularity of attendance will soon 
be solved. That spirit should permeate the 
entire school. 

Pastors, superintendents and parents will do 
well to keep their eyes open for opportunities of 
speaking the word of praise and saying ‘‘ Thank 
you” for good work performed. 

Teaching to save. What are Bible Schools for? 
Why all this expenditure of money for build- 
ings, training of teachers, and coming together 
on the Lord’s Day? Is it merely to have a 
crowd, to equip a building so people will have 
some place to assemble? What meaneth all 
this? 

‘*The Bible School is the teaching service of 
the church, to lead souls to Jesus Christ and to 
train them in Christian service.’”? We teach to 
save. The evangelistic note should be sounded. 

The right kind of teacher will be concerned 
about the saving of his pupil. The majority of 
those in the church—probably ninety per cent— 
are brought to Christ under the age of twenty. 
I hold a magnet above a handful of old rusty 
nails and only once in a while will an old nail 
begin to move. I place the same magnet above 
a handful of bright little tacks and instantly 
they are attracted to it. 


O WHEN Christ, the world’s magnet, is held 

before the world, men and women whose 
habits are fixed, and who have already been 
placed in life, only occasionally accept Him. A 
child is naturally religious, and when Christ is 
held before one who has not formed evil habits 
nor become entangled with the affairs of the 
world he gladly accepts Him, and his destiny is 
secure. 

This is the teacher’s supreme mission—to 
teach, to save, to train. Is this easy? Ah, no 
task worth while is an easy task. The world’s 
great teachers are great because they have done 
the hard things. They have agonized to reach 
the mark. Let him who would teach forget self 
and remember there is no other calling on earth 
superior to that of a good Bible-School teacher. 

Horace Mann, in delivering an address at the 
dedicatory service of an Industrial School, said: 
‘“‘T understand this building has cost one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. One hundred thousand 
dollars is a lot of money, but you have not spent 
a dollar too much if you save just one boy.” 
Following the address, an old man said: ‘Mr. 
Mann, did you not overreach when you said 
one hundred thousand dollars was not too much 
if just one boy were saved?”’ The great educa- 
tor replied: ‘‘ No, not if that boy were my boy.” 
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_BEGINNING TO THINK ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
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BEDROOM 
93x 106" 


BEDROOM 
93x 106" 


CLOSET CLOSET 


The Two Atlic Rooms as They Were 


ITH the flight of time parents are 

apt to overlook the fact that the little 
daughters are now big daughters, and in- 
stead of being happy to share a bedroom 
each wants one “all to myself.” It was 
just such a condition of affairs that made 
one family cast about for ideas for doing 
over, as a Christmas surprise, two small 
but perfectly good attic rooms for the 
daughter away at college. The two rooms 
were exactly alike: with a gaudy flowered 
paper tacked to the walls. 
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Ugly Thing Appear Beautiful 
By Ekin Wallick and Carey Edmunds 





NE large window with a wide ledge was 

made out of the two small ones, and under 
it was placed a built-in seat with hinged top. 
With the bookshelves at each side, the grow- 
ing flowers on the ledge, and the seat piled 
with “comfy” cushions, perhaps you can 
imagine what a cozy corner it is now. 

















This is What One of the Old Attic Rooms Looked Like 





T THE right is 
a corner of a 
college boy’s room 
as it looked when 
he left home in 
September, and the 
room below is the 
same room to 
which he came back 
at Christmastime. 
Can you imagine a 
more ‘‘homely”’ 
bed than the one in 
upperpicture? Per- 
haps its most ob- 
jectionable feature 
was the extreme 
height of the head- 
board. This was 
cut down to the 
crosspiece shown 
above the pillow tops, which gave a proportion much 
more pleasing in relation to the height of the footboard. 
The scroll pattern was removed and all the wood painted 
gray. A cretonne valance was then added. The small- 
figured paper is quite a decided improvement over the 
bold poppy design, and the inexpensive rag rugs, which 
were used in place of the ugly carpet, and the bright- 
colored cretonne at the windows gave a cheerfulness to 
the room which was entirely lacking before. 
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NEW BEDROOM 
93x 216 








The New Room Which Was Made 


EMOVING the partition to make one 
large room was the first step. This 
made windows on three sides. The two 
closets, which were badly placed, were 
closed up and a new one made next to the 
stairs. A color scheme of blue and white 
was decided upon: the walls were tinted 
blue, with the ceiling white with a dainty, 
stenciled border; the woven rag rugs are 
blue, with a white-striped border, and the 
furniture, which was originally oak, was 
done over in white enamel. 
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A Glimpse of the New Room Showings the Attractive Window Seat 
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ATHER was to have the dining room done over for 

mother for Christmas, so we decided as a surprise to do 
over the old oak furniture as our contribution to the room. 
The sideboard, as it was and as it is, is shown in the 
pictures. First of all we removed the entire upper part, the 
backboard of the topmost shelf only being retained. This 
was turned upside down to make a finish at the back. 
Wooden knobs were substituted for the brass knobs, and 
the finish was removed and the piece white enameled. The 
woodwork in the room was finished white and a two-toned 
striped paper used on the walls. Below the chair rail a 
cream-colored paper as near the color of the wood as we 
could get it was used to give as much the effect of wain- 
scoting as possible. Then, to cover the ugly window casing, 
cretonne curtains with a valance were decided upon. You 
can see how unattractive our old dining room was and I 
hope you will agree with me that it is not only much better 
looking now, but the means of making it so were very simple. 





| Y GIFT to my- 
| self but my 
| @ surprise to the fam- 
| ily was the doing 
over of the room on 
the left. Few people 
realize how old fur- 
i niture can be im- 
proved by substi- 
j tuting new paint for 
. old varnish. The 
bureau below shows 
a decided improve- 
ment over the one 
on the left, yet the 
changes were quite 
simple. The carved 
mirror supports 
were sawed off, 
leveling the back- 
board down to a 
straight line, and the decoration at the side was chipped 
off. The mirror was cut square and framed in a plain 
molding attached to the back of the bureau by wooden 
cleats. Two smaller mirrors were framed to match and 
hinged to the larger one. Instead of the brass handles 
wooden knobs were used, and white enamel paint com- 
pleted the transformation. The yellow-and-white-striped 
paper and the bright-colored cretonne for draperies made 
my room look quite gay. 
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APER BASKET: Paste 

the first side to the fourth 
side, then the bottom to the 
four sides. 


HILD’S BENCH: Paste arm strips to the sides of 

the seat; the two little squares which are attached 
to the legs on the right and left are pasted under the seat 
in back. 


‘| Children’s Cardh 


_ ie By Fritz Koch 


O MAKE these children’s toys the patterns should be drawn carefully on 

CHOOL BENCH AND DESK: Paste the desk heavy paper or thin Bristol board four times their present size. Measurements 

cover to the sides, the lower edges of the desk may be taken on a piece of paper. After completing the diagram cut all solid lines 

sides to the floor piece. Then paste the seat to its with a sharp knife; trace all dotted lines with some dull-pointed tool. Bend on 
sides and the sides of the seat to the floor piece. dotted lines; before pasting fold carefully and compare with the finished model. 























Toys 























UNCH AND JUDY: Paste sides to 

top, the back to the sides, the whole 
onto a stiff piece of cardboard. Attach 
club through slits cut above and below the 
right hand of Punch. 
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EEDING TROUGH: Paste the four corners of the trough, then the 
strips at the top of the legs to each corner of the trough, and lastly the 
short strips that join the legs at the bottom. 
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ART: Paste 
the wheels on 
to the sides of 
cart. Attach tabs 





on the tailboard 
through slits cut 
on each side. 
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LACKBOARD: Paste the four side 
edges of chalk box, then the support 
behind the board. 





ETTER BOX: Paste the first to 
the fourth side, then the bot- 
tom, and finally the top. 





Why Not Make Your Own 


By Adriana M. E. Grummon 


Figure 1. Paste Paper and Lay the Cover 
on Exactly in the Center 


AVE you ever wanted very much to have 
H an especially pretty box to contain or to 

complete some dainty Christmas gift? 
In your mind’s eye you saw the box and present 
corresponding in color and decoration, and yet 
you did not know where to find ready-made a 
box that was suitable. 

Stationers and paper manufacturers through- 
out the year carry boxes in plain white, and at 
Christmastime holly-decorated boxes are avail- 
able, but at such extravagant prices that the 
box might easily cost more than the simple gift 
within, and this would represent an absurd 
expenditure. 

One year we made a systematic search to ob- 
tain inexpensive fancy boxes for bazaar novel- 
ties to enhance the beauty and increase the 
selling value of some simple pincushions, bags 


Figure 3. Turn in Ends, Lay Cover Flat and 
Turn Inside Extra Materijal 


and baby gifts. We visited the paper-box facto- 
ries, and found that boxes could be made up 
only in large quantities of the same size. This, 
of course, would be out of the question. 

Despair of accomplishing the desired end 
seemed inevitable, until the following solution 
popped into my head: From the superintendent 
of a large paper-box factory I obtained the name 
and address of their forewoman. That evening 
I called upon her and she agreed to give me les- 
sons, in the evening, in box covering. She made 
out for me a list of the necessities, and the arti- 
cles were procured in the following manner: 

At two or three department stores discarded 
boxes of all sorts, shapes and sizes were asked 
for, with the result that instructions were sent 
to the shipping rooms to send me all the avail- 
able unbroken boxes. 


N TEXT morning the boxes began to arrive 

iN all sizes and all kinds, from huge hat- 
boxes to spool boxes. For personal Christmas 
use, of course, one would not need so many 
boxes, and in nearly every locality there are 
both large and small stores that will be glad to 
give you their discarded boxes. 

The next necessity on the list was fancy 
paper for covering. This was acquired from a 
near-by paperhanger, who, upon being asked to 
sell some sample books of discontinued wall 


Inch at Both Edges for Turn In 


papers, offered to give them gladly, as they 
were of no value to him and would otherwise be 
thrown away. Furthermore he offered a bundle 
of remnants of many beautiful floral papers. 

A big bow] of flour paste, a few sheets of white 
shelf paper for bottom labels, sharp shears and 
a paste brush were all else that were required. 


B heey evening I had my first lesson. The 
work was fascinating and the results won- 
derful. My friends became interested, and we 
soon formed aclass. We would take an ordinary 
box and transform it into something so attrac- 
tive that it would be hard to believe that it could 
be the same box. This is how to do it: 

Cut paper for the cover large enough to wrap 
over the top and edges, with an additional half 
inch to turn inside. Cover the paper with paste, 
and lay the box cover exactly in the center, as in 
Figure 1. Smooth out all air bubbles with clean 
cloth, bend the paper over the edges, and cut 
slits over each corner, as in Figure 2. 

Turn the ends to cover the side edges, rub- 
bing all smooth. Lay the cover flat and turn 
inside the extra half inch, which completes the 
cover, as in Figure 3. 

For the lower half of the box cut a strip long 
enough to go around four sides and lap about 
one inch, and wide enough to allow half an inch 
extra, top and bottom—half an inch to turn 


Figure 5. A Plain Piece of White is Pasted 
on the Bottom to Make a Neat Finish 


RITING DESK: 

Paste first the top 
of the desk to the sides, 
and then paste the legs 
under the front strip of 
the desk. 
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EEDING HOUSE 

for birds in winter: 
Paste the two loose strips 
to the roof, the post 
under the house, the post 
to the floor piece. 
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Figure 2. Bend Paper Over Edges and Cut 
Slit From Fach Corner 


inside the box and half an inch to turn on the 
bottom of the box, as in Figure 4. 

When this strip has been pasted on and the 
edges neatly turned in, paste on a plain white 
bottom label, a quarter of an inch smaller all 
around than the box itself, to make a neat fin- 
ish, as in Figure 5. 

Put on the cover at once and keep it on until 
dry, to avoid warping. The completed box, tied 
with ribbon, is shown in Figure 6. 

The hatboxes, of course, were much harder to 
do than the small boxes, but we could not resist 
covering one with some gorgeous pink roses. It 
was stunning, and sold for a dollar. 

This knowledge of box making has been found 
so very useful by us that I strongly advise any 
one interested in pretty things to try the exper- 
iment with Christmas gift boxes. 








Figure 6. The Completed Box Tied With 
Ribbon of a Harmonizing Color 
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OR decorative 

purposes there is 
nothing equal to the 
many attractive arti- 
cles which one can 
make of reed and 
which can be used for 
practically every con- 
ceivable purpose 
throughout the house. 
Cut flowers and grow- 
ing plants look espe- 
cially well in baskets 
or vases of a woodsy 
brown or moss green. 


N EASILY MADE tray with 
handles for serving tea. The gar- 
den lover will like the garden basket. 
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By M. IH. Ferguson 















































ANGING bas- 

kets for ferns can 
be used in the house 
or on the porch, as 
can also the window 
or porch box. For in- 
formal porch enter- 
taining many will like 
the flat sandwich tray 
which is shown in the 
center of the page, 
and the basket above 
it may be used for 
sewing articles or as a 
fruit basket. 


HE lamp base and shade are es- 
pecially attractive, and a weaver 
will not find them difficult to make. 




















NOTE —Those interested in weaving will be glad to know that we are offering a pamphlet giving directions for the making of the articles on this page. It may be had for ten cents 


by addressing Mrs. M. H. Ferguson, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
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Pretty [Things for Busy Girls to Make 


gk wide variety of novelties illustrated on this page was selected with special considera- 
tion of the needs of our girl readers who are now making Christmas gifts and who 
naturally want each gift to be a really personal one. Therefore, the originals of nearly all 
these designs being handmade, for which the materials may be bought for a trifle, the handy 
girl is afforded an excellent chance to choose as many as she likes, to copy in desired colors. 
A few of the novelties, however, may be obtained in the shops. 
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A Rosebud Cap of All Net, With 
Leaves and Buds in Fine Crochet 
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Bathroom Bag of Oil- Crocheted Toilet Bag, Rubber 
cloth in Tile Pattern " Lined, for Week-E.nd Trip 
Fancywork Basket in Crochet 


A New Cap in Net and Crochet 











Picot-Lace Yoke for Vest or Chemise 





New Crocheted Bag E 3e8e38 eSEEESSSEzECE SEH 

in White and Rain- a ig 
From Odd Pieces—a Bit of Em- bow Stripes, Cords Bluebird Bag—White Linen, Blue 
broidered Linen, Lace and Ribbon and Tassels Matching Crochet and Blue Cross-Stitch 
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Pitcher Cover Weighted With Bead Tassels, 
and Party Bag of Ribbon and Crochet 
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New Shape in Cretonne Fans and One Hand- 
made of White Turkey Feathers, Quill Handle 











Handy Box, Cre- 
tonne Covered, for any Cretonne Hat, Apron 
Room, to Hold Useful Belongings A Dainty Girl’s Cretonne Tray Cover for Trunk or Bureau and Kneeling Pad—a 
Gift for Next Year’s 
gi Work 
NOTE—Write to the Needlework Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, inclosing a Garden Wor 
stamped, addressed envelope, for complete descriptions for making these novelties. The leaflet, which will be promptly mailed 
to you, includes also working directions for the various crocheted designs. 
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When you stop to think of. the pure and nourish- 
ing quality of Campbell’s Tomato Soup — its whole- 
someness, its high food-value— you cannot help 
but realize that unstinted labor and pains must have been devoted 
to making it what-it is. And this is true. 

But there is no effort nor trouble involved on your part in using 
this incomparable soup. It comes to you a finished product, com- 
pletely cooked and seasoned; delicious, satisfying, rich in health- 
promoting qualities and, practically, all ready for your table — 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


We who make it take all the trouble. 

We develop and propagate the seed which produces choice 
tomatoes. We use only sound ripe specimens in perfect condition. 

We wash these six times—both in warm water and cold—by 
the action of compressed air, without their being handled. 

They are carried autoniatically in white enamel-lined conveyors 
to the cooking kettles. 

After cooking we strain them through four sieves—growing finer 
and finer until every trace of skin, seeds and fiber is removed. 

The cooking and blending are under the direction of skilled chefs whose 
life-business is soup-making. The cooking temperature is accurately gauged. 
The cooking is timed to the minute. There can be no over-cooking; no stewing. 
The valuable tonic properties of the ripe tomato and the bright natural color are 
entirely retained. And we blend the pure juice with other nourishing ingredients 
of the highest quality. 

An automatic filling apparatus quickly fills and seals the cans, every can being 
first rigidly inspected. 

Immaculate scientific cleanliness safeguards every operation. 

The cans, after sealing, are sterilized at a temperature of 245 degrees. This 
insures the soup retaining indefinitely its fresh condition and that delightful racy 
flavor which distinguishes this favorite Campbell “kind.” 

Why not enjoy it often? Why not let our labor save yours? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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Our labor, not yours— 


But the benefit is yours. Why not enjoy it often? 
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| THE AMERICAN WOMAN AND HER HO 








A WOMAN WHO RUNS A HOME is told that she should go 
out every day to get exercise. But this advice is offered by 
those who do not realize the prodigious amount of exercise 
fll that a woman, during the course of her housekeeping, takes 





What 


Every each day. It is not exercise she needs: she gets that, and 
ee Be plenty of it. What she needs is fresh air, and that is why a 
lenty of it. What sl ds is fresl d that h 
woman should spend part of each day, if only half an hour, 
me hould spend part of each day, if only half an h 
Can Do 


in the open air. Or, if that is not always possible, she can 
do what one housekeeper does, and by it keeps herself in 
excellent physical condition: twice each morning and again twice each 
afternoon she goes to her front or back door, or throws down a window, 
stands before it and takes twenty-five deep breaths. It is not so widely 
understood as it should be that deep breathing is one of the most effective 
means known to maintain a healthy circulation of the blood. Not every 
housekeeper can dress and go out each day, but every woman can follow the 
example of the one cited. And she would if she could see the ruddy glow of 
health of the woman who does it. 














IT Is A PITY THAT SOME MOTHERS cannot be put into the 
carriages of their babies and given a short ride, just as their 
children are often given long rides. Look at the child in the 
average baby carriage. Everything around it is a glaring, 
staring white. The sun beats on the white surface of every- 
thing, and the reflection is a maddening glare in the baby’s 
eyes. Few of us elders would stand the discomfort. Will not 
mothers note this, and see what can be done for the babies ? 
Surely lap robes may be of soft colors, or some shade 
furnished for the babies’ eyes! But the present white and its resultant glare 
should be remedied, however it is brought about! It is simply a discomfort 
that has been overlooked. 

















A MAN Not LONG AGO APPLIED FOR A DIVORCE from 
his wife, and, in a Domestic Relations Court, he explained 
that he wanted it on these grounds: ‘‘My wife,’’ he said, 
“does not seem to be able to get it into her head that she 
shall appear before her husband and children fresh and neat 
and clean in the morning. Every morning it is the same 
thing: a slouchy kimono slipped on over almost nothing, 
feet in untidy slippers and her head in one of those detestable 
boudoir caps, and that usually none too fresh. On Sundays 
she goes about the house like this until late afternoon and my daughters are 
loath to bring their friends home owing to their mother’s unkempt condition. 
Then toward evening comes a transformation into false hair, paint and 
powder. You can’t respect a woman like that: I can’t and my daughters 
can’t. And none of us wants to live with her.’’ Of course no divorce could be 
secured on those grounds, but a separation was had. There is a thought here 
for many a woman who is photographically pictured in this husband's recital. 
The habit of negligee among women in the morning, and sometimes well into 
the afternoon, is unfortunately not on the decrease. An untidy woman is 
never a pleasant spectacle. 






Why He 
Wanted to 
be Divorced 














—S=——=] SOME YEARS AGO A WOMAN living in an isolated, sparsely 
settled Western prairie region, where there seemed small 
prospect of ever having a church, was startled by her small 
son’s query: ‘“‘ Mother, what is a Sunday-school like?” A 
Where realization of what her small family was missing swept over 

her, and she determined to give them what she could. As 
There Was a sort of game in earnest she started Sunday-school with 
: No Church her three children on Sunday mornings, in an old farm 
wagon which was the family playroom. Soon her husband 
joined. Then two neighbors’ children wanted to come, and within the year 
twenty children enrolled, some bringing their parents. That was the nucleus 
that grew into the thriving church that exists today in that community — 
brought out simply because one woman saw an immediate need and min- 
istered unto it to the best of her ability. It was a simple start but it had a 
remarkable result. 

















==] EVIDENTLY THE MAN DOES NOT EXIST who can give to 

} the American home what is as much needed as any other 
contribution that anyone can make to it: that is, what 
might be called an aérometer. Just a little contrivance, as 
i ies simple as a therm meter, which can be hung up and will 

: , show by a changing color in some chemical when the air 
Awaits Her! | gets vitiated in a room and it is time to open a window. 
= Just as quicksilver was found to register the temperature of 
a room, So most surely must there be some chemical that in a tube would be 
sensitive to bad airin aroom and register that fact by changing its color. Here 
is a simple contrivance that is actually a crying need and no one supplies it. 
And think of the fortune that awaits the inventor! Apparently no man can 
do it, for we have written of it several times, as far back as ten years ago, and 
the aérometer is still not with us. Now, why not let a woman do what no man 
presumably can do? How about the clever girls that are working in our 
laboratories? Can their eyes not see the little simple thing that is needed in 
thousands of homes and that will be bought in corresponding numbers the 
moment it is put on the market? But it must be as simple as the thermom- 
eter. A fortune awaits her who will think, look into what is really an actual 
need—and achieve! 














How MANY PARENTS KNOW what their boys are reading? 
Of course not dime novels, or “nickels,” for there are 
no such things in these days. Recalling, if you are a male 
parent, the “glad sunshine’”’ of your own youth when you 
Cie used to crawl down behind the woodpile and surreptitiously 
Wika ta sneak out of your hip pocket the four-folded copy of ‘‘ Old 

ee Sleuth” or ‘‘The James Boys in Missouri,’’ you rather 
Disguise deplore the nonexistence, in the life of your youngster, of 
7 those classics of boyhood. Perhaps now and then a boy was 
impelled by the reading of them to sneak down the water pipe in the dead 
of night and fare forth upon adventures bold; but usually the same boy was 
“home for breakfast,’’ footsore and weary and in no physical shape for the 
conference with father in the woodshed directly the fourteenth buckwheat 
cake, floating like a raft in a sea of sirup, had been gulped down. Nothing 
like that now! Billy sits beside the center table after supper just like the 
grown folks, reading the nice book Aunt J udith sent him on his tenth birthday. 
Of course Aunt Judith herself didn’t dip into the book. It was one of a new 
‘boys’ series,” selling for twenty-five or fifty cents, and also, of course, 
mother had let Billy accept it on the face value because it came from 
Judith. That book, however, is in all probability one of the recent inventions 
of juvenile publishers, ten times worse in its insidious effect on youthful 
character than the old dime novel, but ingeniously disguised in a ‘‘regular 
cover” to fool parents. This country is flooded with such books, and the 
HOME JOURNAL Suggests that in view of this fact it will be well for parents 
“to have a look’’ into the reading of their boys. They will be surprised at 
the contents of the books. 

















A WOMAN WHO IS KNOWN for the excellence of her home 


| | in every department, whose placid relations with her sery- 
li = | ants and their service with her for fifteen and twenty years 
} are the amazement of her neighbors, whose husband is 








| d devoted to his home and family, and each of whose three 
| Her Recor | sons isa successful man in the world, was recently asked by 
a friend: 

‘*Why is it that you are not in any way identified with outside interests ?”’ 

‘Well, you see,” quietly answered the woman, “I haven’t had time: I 
have been so busy at home! I knowI haven’t much toshow for it—except what 
you see and my three sons.”’. And there was a quiet twinkle in her eyes as she 
spoke that left very little more to be said on the subject. As a matter of fact, 
there is never much to say to a woman who, by her works, shows that she has 
grasped and fulfilled woman's highest mission; who realizes that the home 
can be made and is as much the world as the office or the forum, and who 
translates that realization into results. 








] It SOUNDS LIKE A GET-RICH-QUICK SYSTEM or a fairy 
tale. Itis neither, but it is the system of one wise mother, in 
directing her children’s financial A B C’s, that other wise 
mothers may care to adopt. Her little sons and daughters 
The earn «their own money by various household chores, and 
they are permitted to spend it practically as they please. 
: The only restriction is that they keep accurate account of 
| Nickel | what they receive and what they spend. Each has a 
—_ Savings-bank account, and here is where the “sprouting 
nickel’’ comes in. Every time one of them deposits a dollar in the bank 
he or she receives a nickel “to sprout the next dollar.” This incentive to 
save, together with the itemized cash account (whose foolish items look 
particularly foolish after a month or so) as a check on extravagance, is 
proving a far more effective factor in the development of both characters and 
bank accounts than any cut-and-dried parental advice. It is a plan that is 
well worth trying. 





Sprouting 
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- A WOMAN IS VERY CAREFUL about the kind of oil she 

puts in her lamp: of the quality of gasoline that she uses in 
ee her car: of the food she gives her pet dog, cat or canary. 
IN ti And then this same woman will, in supreme confidence, 
swallow a headache cure that is dangerous—is, in fact, two- 





| What Does ; ‘ , 
thirds poison—so long as the advertisement she reads, or 
_a Headache IE nee f it j 
pee the friend’s recommendation of it, is strong enough! Is it 
> that a headache makes a woman irresponsible that she is so 
| Woman? 





quick to play with fire: actually to put something in her 
——$—$$=~ mouth that while it may stop her headache may at the 
same time stop her heart too? Far better is it to stop the practice before 
the heart is stopped. 


| ‘‘SOME PICTURES, THOSE, SOME PICTURES!”’ writes one 


Pu man, with regard to the series of great paintings in THE 

2. _ Laptes’ Home Journa. “Each is framed by daughter, and 

Ms a | our home is getting to look like an Old-World art gallery. 
ion | There won’t be room soon on the walls of the living room. 


. The next pictures are going into daughter’s room: then 
Pictures! | some in our room, and so on! We have the cellar yet, if 
== need be. But send them along! And a large, beautiful 
green laurel wreath to you! You have given a new art impetus, not only to 
this family, but to our neighbors, to our club, and to the entire neighborhood. 
The homes for blocks around are literally full of the pictures. And we know 
that this is a case where the best, and not the worst, is still to come. We 
thank you more than we can Say.” 
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L. 
Is the Idea Workable? By Thomas L. Masson 


OST of the parents I know 
M take a great interest in their 

children. This interest is 
often exerted in the wrong direc- 
tion and in some cases is concealed 
under an apparent show of indiffer- 
ence. But to my mind there is no 
question that it is universal. Parents 
nowadays have a lot to do to keep 
themselves and their children 
straight. A great many outsiders 
are trying to regulate their children 
for them. Between these two influ- 
ences—the inside and the outside— 








parents are having a hard time of it. 

Many parents don’t quite know 
what they really want to make out of their chil- 
dren, their ideas being extremely vague. Most 
children don’t know what their parents are trying 
to make out of them or what they want to make 
out of themselves. Most of them, quite natu- 
rally it seems to me, areout fora good time when 
they can get it. They rebel against restrictions, 
just as a young animal does when he is tied up. 

If you talk with those who are interested in 
this question, and almost everybody is, bach- 
elors and old maids included, you will discover 
that they are usually critical of some part of it. 
The school-teachers are critical of the parents, 
whom they are likely to accuse of not paying 
enough attention to their children. 

The parents are critical of the schools, which 
they declare are teaching too many things, or 
are not so good as they used to be when they— 
the parents—were young. 

The children themselves, if you can get at 
them by catching them in their simple, un- 
guarded moments—and they are well worth 
getting at—often betray delightful wisdom and 
a deeper tolerance than their elders. I once 
asked one of my boys how he liked a certain 
teacher. “I hate her!” he replied, rather too 
forcibly; and then he added: “But she’s a 
mighty good teacher!” 


]F: WITH their elders, children err in being 
overcritical, it is perhaps in the direction of 
assuming that the teacher is partial to someone 
else, or has a special “grudge” against them. I 
should like to interpolate a word here about this 
error, because it lies at the bottom of a great 
deal of mischief. I term it the ‘‘ conspiracy delu- 
sion”: ‘‘My teacher never treats me quite 
right. Sheis fairto everyone but me.”’ If this 
conspiracy tendency is not checked, late in life 
it comes to be a serious obsession. Children 
should be taught not to bear resentments. 
Resentments are obstacles to progress. 

Personally I don’t believe in cultivating the 
critical attitude, no matter what direction it 
may take. Everybody needs encouragement 
and not criticism. It is much easier for us to 
remedy the things that are the matter with us 
when we are encouraged than it is when we 
are discouraged. 

Not that I believe for a moment in the self- 
satisfied feeling which often keeps an individual 
at a standstill; only that in this instance there 
are groups, each group trying to solve a problem 
which is the common heritage of all, and more 
progress can be made by understanding one 
another than by criticism. 

With regard to their own children parents are 
either over or under critical. The overindul- 
gence that some parents exercise toward their 
children is pathetic. I have seen it so marked 
that it has made the children themselves 
ashamed of it, and has actually had the effect 
of working upon their pride to make them more 
self-controlled. 

The overcritical, exacting parent, on the other 
hand, is likely to forma thin crust of obedience 
and outward deference about his children, which 
later is cracked by the internal heat and causes 
bad eruptions. For nature, after all, usually 
has her own way. 

The best results must inevitably be founded 
on honesty on both sides. Parents often fail with 
their children because they have already failed 
with themselves. Every parent should learn 
how to bring himself up first, and the father 
whose pet idea seems to be that his duty lies 
outside of his home ought to realize that his 
children need him as much as they need their 
mother. 


“HILDREN come to learn almost uncon- 
sciously the weaknesses of their parents, but 
rarely betray their knowledge outwardly. They 
use it, however, when necessary to attain their 
own ends. Children, in short, are intensely 
human. They move along the lines of least 
resistance. 

I fancy I hear someone saying at this point 
that all the theories of education have been ex- 
ploded anyway by this time and that 
there is nothing new to be said on 
the subject. Even if this were true, 
we parents need to get together 
oftener than we do to talk things 
over. And it must be remembered 
thatthe material conditions of today 
are quite different from what they 
were, for example, when Rousseau 
and Herbert Spencer and Horace 
Mann lived. Our social machinery 
has become immensely more com- 
plicated and our mental entangle- 
ments are more acute. 

How can we keep our boys and 
girls away from an excess of moving 





I sadly perceived, however, that 
this prosaic remark, which I rather 
smugly regarded as being a gem of 
wisdom, produced no effect. As is 
common with young people, they 
knew the answer beforehand, which 
was that they didn’t want to like 
history and were not to be fooled by 
oratory. They rejected my formula. 
For all young people hate formulas, 
and formulas are the particular food 
that all old people delight to set 
before them. 

This was the point where in my 











pictures and motor cars, especially when we our- 
selves, although we may dislike to acknowledge 
it, are subject to the same influences? We are 
apt to declare that, being more mature, having 
already built our own life foundation, we can 
indulge in certain recreations which, harmless 
for us, are harmful for the younger generation 
who are laying the foundations and ought not 
to be pulled away from their job. 

Alas! We ought to know that there is no time 
when we can afford to relax our vigilance over 
ourselves. No wonder our influence over our 
children is lessened when we reason like this. 
Certainly it is no help to them when we seek to 
excuse ourselves in this way. 


HESE outside influences that I have men- 

tioned, along with many others, doubtless 
in other forms, have always been at work. But 
today it appears that they have multiplied ten- 
fold and combined against our children to 
undermine their characters, or at least their 
opportunities for character building. 

But, as new evils produce new antidotes, so we 
have an attempt on the part of our schools to 
meet these difficulties by the introduction of a 
more natural discipline, manual training, voca- 
tional methods, the Gary system, and so on, all of 
them admirable in the direction they are taking. 

It is astonishing indeed how, as mankind 
struggles along, nature acts as a corrective, 
healing up breaches and creating new weapons 
for new conditions. John Fiske long ago admi- 
rably pointed out that the human being is the 
only animal with a deferred childhood. Animals 
spring into full maturity a few days or weeks 
after they are born. Man is the only exception. 

And it is interesting to observe that as our 
social machinery grows more complex this period 
of deferred childhood is extended. It is not only 
interesting but encouraging, and parents who 
are likely to fret over the lack of responsibility 
in their children should not be misled by it. 

It appears to run parallel with the increase in 
the average length of life, although the connec- 
tion betweenthe two may not be apparent. In 
short, the more machinery there is to make life 
easier for our children the longer will be their 
period of deferred childhood and the later will 
they take up their responsibilities. 


ISCUSSING this phase of the subject, a 

clever friend once remarked to me he very 
much feared that under our present system the 
limit of responsibility might be stretched so that 
our children after a while would get into the 
habit of being irresponsible all the rest of their 
lives. Some of them do. 

But these are exceptions. Most of us have 
to touch bottom once in our lives, whether 
we want to or not and whether we are rich or 
poor. When we come to the surface we are no 
longer children in the sense of being irrespon- 
sible. 

The practical problem I had before me in the 
upbringing of my own children was to get them 
started right. For example, I wished to teach 
my girls history; or, rather, I wished them to 
take an interest in history so that they would 
derive a lasting pleasure from its study. But 
they declared that they did not like history. 
Though they disagreed radically about a great 
many other things, they were unanimous about 
this. They showed me the textbooks on history 
and pronounced them “awful!” 

I thought these books were very interesting, 
but from their standpoint this was obviously 
a confession of weakness on my part. They 
plainly implied that there must be something 
radically wrong with anyone who could be in- 
terested in books like that. 

Defending myself, I said there was no royal 
road to learning, that it was some trouble at first 
to become familiar with any subject that was 
really worth while knowing, but that when one 
was once familiar withit, almost anything about 
it acted as a stimulus to one’s attitude and 
mental pleasure, and that was why I was 
interested in those textbooks. 





own upbringing—which was going 
along side by side with that of the 
children—I began to cultivate patience. And 
this, by the way, is one of the qualities children 
have with which they are rarely credited. 


ET consider the infinite patience of a child 

when he really wants anything; he will keep 
on and on indefinitely until he gets it. That 
is what I determined to do with history. Day 
after day, week after week, I dragged in history. 
I twitted those girls with their ignorance. I 
asked them questions which they could not an- 
swer (I doubt if I could have answered some of 
them myself), and then openly despised them 
at the family table; not critically or harshly, 
you will understand, but with great show of 
politeness. 

It was all useless. They were invulnerable to 
history in all its parts. After a while apparently 
they became hardened to my attacks. My am- 
munition gave out. I withdrew my forces, 
abandoned my trenches and retreated in good 
order a hopelessly defeated parent. 

Time passed, until a day came when one of 
them said: ‘You haven’t mentioned history 
now for a long time. Why don’t you talk about 
it any more?” 

“Because,” I replied with a touch of asperity, 
“‘T found that it was not making the slightest 
impression.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it was,” they both declared. “We 
thought it was very interesting, indeed we did.” 
Then the younger said: “We even looked up 
some of the things you told us about.” 

“And found I was right?” I asked with per- 
haps a shade of anxiety. 

“Once you were wrong!”’ 
had told me!) 

This incident was a lesson for me. Perhaps 
it may be a lesson for others, for I do not imag- 
ine that my children differ much from the av- 
erage. It taught me that no effort on my 
part toward the development of my children is 
wasted. Indeed, probably in common with the 
majority of parents, I have discovered that a 
chance remark may bear fruit later in ways that 
are often remarkable. 

The next day the three of us started out to 
discover whether there was any way in which 
we could prove to ourselves that history was an 
interesting subject. By this time I had acquired 
some limited if belated experience as a parent of 
twenty years’ standing, and. I determined that 
there should be no concealment. We would at 
least be honest with one another. 


(And they never 


JUBLICITY should be our motto. History 
would be brought to the bar, would be tried 
on its merits and, if found guilty, would not be 
allowed to escape. We were, in effect, a trial 
jury of three—two girls and one more or less 
helpless parent—sitting on history. The first 
count showed two against and one in favor of 
the defendant. It is but fair to add, however, on 
behalf of the two, that there was on their part a 
recommendation for mercy. 

It was obvious that the only way we could 
ever reach a verdict was to make a test. My 
time was limited, but I agreed to thirty min- 
utes a day, which afterward I managed to in- 
crease toan hour. The first day we read a speech 
of President Wilson’s in the morning paper. 
The verdict was that it was interesting and that 
it might also be history. Thereafter for some 
weeks we read the morning paper, to try to dis- 
cover what history really is. We found that it 
was and it wasn’t—in the newspaper. 

But unconsciously we got to discussing cer- 
tain questions, many of which were connected 
with European politics, which necessitated the 
reading of Professor Hazen’s ‘‘Europe Since 
1815.” 

Then we found that in order to know Europe 
we had to go back still farther, so it was unani- 
mously agreed to begin at the beginning and 
read Herodotus, which was finished in about 
two months with great applause. 

We then made a discovery, apparently tri- 
fling, which, however, afterward proved of 
considerable importance. I suggested that, in 
addition to our reading, each one of 
us should look up every day the 
name of some great man of the past, 
the date of his birth, etc., and tell 
the jury about him briefly the next 
morning. 

By this plan, which was termed 
the ‘‘historical gossip stunt,” a 
knowledge of about forty great men 
a month was added to our stock; 
for in actual practice we found that 
frequently a discussion about some 
man would extend over several days 
and had surprising ramifications. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 98 











VAN RAALTE 
Cilg5 


Made in U. S. A. At all Good Shops 


HE discriminating woman 
insists upon seeing the 
newest in Van Raalte Veils. It 
assures her of the latest in styles, 
the utmost in beauty and value. 


The wide variety of designs, 
meshes and styles will completely 
satisfy all your veil requirements. 
And remember, Van Raalte veils 
wash without wearing 
(except those appliquéd) 
stretch without tearing 
outlast three ordinary veils. 


Send for a copy of ‘‘Veils”’ 


for the Fall and Winter styles. 
Address Dept. A. 


E. & Z. VAN RAALTE 
5th Ave. at 16th St., N.Y. C. 


Makers of Van Raalte Nets 


For your pr stection, 
this little white and yard of 
ticket — Van veiling. Look 
Raalte Make for it. 


—is on every veil 
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Millions of homes have 
been beautified by 
means of Alabastine. 
# Hundreds of thousands 

of painters and dec- 

orators, houseowners 
# and housewives prefer 
it to other wall tints. 
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Alabastine is a finely 
ground interior water color 
wall tint—put up in pack-_ & 
ages—in every color. 


As you buy it, Alabas- 
tine is ready to mix. For 
q the amount you wish, add 
two quarts of cold water to 
each five-pound package 
of Alabastine—stir for one 
= minute in a pail, and Ala- 
bastine is ready to apply 
immediately. 
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In enabling immediate § 
preparation for application, 
in ease of application that’s 
almost unbelievable, and 
in greater actual economy 
(note the high price of flat 
paints and wall papers), 
m you have the reason for 
a the world-wide use and 
popularity of Alabastine. 
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You can intermix tints 
of Alabastine and obtain 
any individual shade of 
color you wish, a feature 
that appeals strongly to 
artistic people. 
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: Send for Alabastine 
Color Scheme Dem- 
onstrator—It’s Free _£ 


A new and unique way of 
showing color scheme possi- 
bilities with Alabastine. Gives 
complete idea of room effects. 


We shall receive thousands 
of requests for the Demon- 


in the order of receipt of 
requests for them, so kindly 
send in yourstoday. Address: 


The Alabastine Co. 


404 Grandville Rd., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The Ideas of a 








=~ AM not old, and if there is 
=\4)) any one thing above another 
|| which I have wished to es- 
||| cape, it is the elderly point of 
|| view. Not that I desire to 

| be juvenile or frivolous, but 
4 | that I prefer to be broad in 
| my judgments of people and 
AR things as I find them. Any- 

| body can preach, and any 
elderly person can declare that things were not 
so in his young days—there being nobody to 
contradict, since it is to be supposed time deals 
alike with most of us and distance would lend 
the same enchantment to the view of anybody 
he might call to witness. 

It is remarkable that we should come to the 
conclusion that everybody who deals in simple 
common sense should be old. 

I dislike to believe that the frivolous point of 
view is so clearly the prerogative of the young 
woman that it is taken for granted that any- 
body who sets forth the plain facts of life and 
beautifies them with thoughts of love and cour- 
age and hope must be a resigned old lady with 
a black dress and a lavender bow in her hair. 

I shall be that some day, and I hope to be at 
least cheerful over it; but just now I am fairly 
youngish for my age, which will be fifty-four 
next January. 

True, I have three grandchildren, but my 
hair isn’t gray yet, and I ride horses and drive 
an automobile quite badly, and am a living 
model of Mrs. Rinehart’s Tish Carberry. I sup- 
pose I can be “‘motherly”’ if I try, but what I 
say is never said with the conscious purpose of 
being so. I like the quality which has been 
somewhat slangily termed ‘‘gumption,” and I 
hate to think we must be ready to die before we 
acquire it. I believe if women would cultivate 
plain gumption more in youth they would keep 
youth longer. 





bcc I was a girl I never could endure to 
wear anything that kept me from being 
happy. If corsets or shoes were tight I had to 
part company with them, for I wanted to ride 
and run and dance and feel life coursing freely 
through my veins, and I still want to; so there 
was never in my experience any of the physical 
torture women endure for the sake of fashion. 

I met life’s hard work and great trials when I 
was very young, and it sort of made a woman of 
me, and I am glad of it and wish'with all my 
heart that affairs were so arranged that every 
living soul should be obliged to meet difficult 
conditions at an early age and learn to conquer 
them. We are decidedly foolish when we wish 
to save our children the hard knocks we our- 
selves got in our ‘‘early training.” 

But the subject I wish especially to talk 
about in this Home JourNAL is that of simple 
courtesy. I am not saying that this discussion 
applies especially to the times or that people 
were formerly more courteous than now. I 
doubt that they were. 

I believe courtesy on the part of business 
people and officials is more universal than it was 
formerly, though men are not so thoughtful of 
women as they were some years ago—probably 
because women are much better able to take 
care of themselves and are seen in public places 
so much more familiarly than they used to be. 

This is going to be rather a personal letter, 
because the thoughts inspiring it sprang from 
a recent experience. 

I was a guest in a home at a college town in 
the South, where courtesy is supposed to be al- 
ways in flower, but where, I begin to suspect, 
there is more respecting of persons than the 
Scriptures warrant. 

I am not old or young, not tall or short, 
neither fat nor lean, never pay much attention 
to dress, so unless I am introduced as a woman 
of letters there is little to recommend me on 
first sight. There are no diamond rings or pins 
about me. My voice is not very loud. I was 
taught in early youth not to monopolize the 
conversation. In fact I have little social ‘‘ poise”’ 
or ‘“‘push,” and in addition I am hampered by a 
name that makes the social climber beware. It 
is not Jones or Smith; I wish it were, it would 
be easier to overcome. 


NYWAY the recent occurrence that set me 
4-\ thinking was this: I was one of three ladies 
receiving calls informally at our hostess’ invi- 
tation. I had been told that I was to meet a 
couple of great prominence in the town, who were 
very “‘charming”’ people. I always eye charm- 
ing people warily, as I do “‘gracious” people. I 
am often nonplused at what my friends call 
charming people. 

I like good, solid, sensible people with the 
grace of God shining from their eyes and the 
heart of humanity throbbing in their handclasps. 
I like people who are not afraid of mussing them- 
selves or of allowing somebody “common” to 
encroach upon their charmingness. 

These people came in with a palpable flourish 
of trumpets and were introduced. It was my 
untimely lot to sit next to the—shall I say gen- 
tleman? His wife sat opposite me talking to our 














hostess. The distinguished gentleman turned 
his chair so that his back was toward me and 
addressed all his conversation to one of the 
other guests in the house. 

His wife talked with animation to our hostess 
and the other guests and finally invited our 
hostess and her other woman guest to a recep- 
tion she was giving. She insisted upon their 
coming, told how informal the affair was and de- 
clared she would be heartbroken if they did not 
come. Neither the man nor his wife addressed 
even the most commonplace remark to me or 
recognized my presence in the room by so much 
as a word, though they both glanced at me once 
or twice. 


SLIPPED out of the room when they rose 

to go; because I did not wish to go through 
the formality of shaking hands with people 
who were so crude with the crudeness of “‘cul- 
ture,” which is the crudest of all crudeness. 
Perhaps this was a little bit ‘‘small’” on my 
part, since resentment always implies wounded 
feelings; but really my feelings were not hurt— 
the whole affair was so intensely funny, and the 
joke certainly was not on me, though I can laugh 
very sincerely when the joke is on me. 

There were other innocent bystanders besides 
myself and we all saw the joke, and they (the 
boys who witnessed the affair) were convulsed 
with laughter when I said the next morning: 
‘““Why, those two people mean no more to me 
than two ——” HereI paused for an adequate 
expression and finally finished with ‘‘tooth- 
picks”; and I didn’t mean quill ones, I meant 
wooden ones. 

Now if courtesy is a fine thing, essentially fine 
and splendid—and who wants to bother with 
anything that isn’t fine and splendid (only we 
make such terrible mistakes in our judgments as 
to what things are fine and splendid) ?—should 
it not be our greatest privilege to extend it to 
every living soul we meet in all our walks of life? 

I was brought up in the small, sweet courte- 
sies of life. We had so little of material goods 
and gear, our home was so humble, it would 
have been a pity if we could not have graced it 
with good morals and gentle manners. I would 
rather be rude to any other people in the world 
than to the members of my household. In my 
category of great folks the first lady of the land 
is my sister, the second my daughter. If my 
mother were living she would take precedence 
of my sister. 

The person to whom I feel it necessary to be 
polite is the human being I am with at the mo- 
ment, no matter whether he appreciates it or 
not. It is for my own sake more than for his 
that I wish to be polite and kind. 

It must be admitted that kindness and po- 
liteness are not always assets in social business 
or in meeting the exigencies of domestic life as 
it applies to the management of help, etc. There 
is a class of society which is not amenable to 
kindness and courtesy. Nearly all ‘‘freeborn 
American” help will encroach upon simple 
politeness and dub you “‘soft”’ if you are kind. 

In what we call “social life’? there are many 
things which have a stronger ‘‘pull”’ than gen- 
tle manners. But as a mere matter of sincere 
Christian living, which after all and in the long 
run is the only living that counts, is it not ob- 
ligatory that we be polite to everybody we 
meet? 


*AN we not in the quiet of our thoughts be 

happier over the fact that we have warmed 

the heart of a ‘‘nonentity” than that we have 

paid tribute to some ‘“‘prominent”’ person al- 
ready sated with attention or applause? 

The closer we get to prominent people the 
more pathetic they seem. Was it Richard Le 
Gallienne who coined the expression ‘‘ Huge, pa- 
thetic kings’? When you get real close to the 
speaker of the day and find him contending with 
car smoke and perspiration and indigestion and 
anxiety lest he be not elected, you can’t be fool- 
ish enough to envy him. 

The two people who gave me such a mon- 
strous exhibition of their limitation were huge, 
pathetic kings in their little world. So intent on 
appearing well in the eyes of the two distin- 
guished personages they had come to call on, so 
bent upon being “‘charming,”’ so cut-and-dried 
in narrow little nicenesses to their superiors that 
they dared not be really big enough to look 
around and see that there was a stranger within 
their gates. 

[I really think nothing in the world is funnier 
than to witness a scramble for celebrities on 
great occasions. And let me tell you they do not 
differ except in degree. Perhaps we Americans 
are a little worse than other nations in our pas- 
sion for celebrities, though I really believe we 
are outgrowing it a little. 

Sometimes I think that selfishness has in- 
creased until there is not the proper willingness 
to make the distinguished visitor comfortable, 
but even this is better than toadyism, though I 
do heartily dislike that word. 

Have you ever taken notice of the social hog? 
This does sound a little rough, but the compari- 
son is too palpable to the observer. This animal 
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may be either male or female. But, whichever 
it is, it has decided on the titbits. The fact that 
it often misses them is no more than retributive 
justice. It aims at the best and it relies wholly 
upon labels. 

Who is cock of the walk at the moment? This 
is all it wishes to know. (Pardon this mixed 
barnyard metaphor—I must make my compari- 
sons from familiar objects.) Ifit is, then well and 
good, the highest bidder for its favor will get it. 
If it isn’t cock of the walk itself, then it will be 
the highest bidder and it will allow no consid- 
eration of modesty or courtesy to stand between 
it and the eminence it covets. 

It never counts upon a sense of humor among 
the bystanders, or perhaps does not care—and 
we really should be grateful to all people who 
make us laugh. 

I do not know who it was who said: “An ego- 
tist is a person who talks about himself when 
you wish to talk about yourself.”’ Really, if we 
are to follow the strict code of good breeding, I 
fear that our remarks would be obliged to be 
rather trite, for we are forbidden to talk about 
ourselves lest we be egotists, or about other peo- 
ple lest we be gossips. I am both in a degree. 
There is a difference between gossip and scandal. 

Anyway, in discussing the social hog I am re- 
minded of this definition of the egotist, and the 
suggestion that the social hog may be a person 
who monopolizes the celebrity when you wish to 
monopolize him comes into my mind. We must 
be careful lest our judgment be warped by envy. 


t OWEVER, I have been fooling around the 

higher circles a little bit lately, and it really 
is fun to see those who are secretly scared at each 
other launch their arrows of brilliant conversa- 
tion at the bull’s-eye of the great person’s per- 
sonal attention. 

Oftentimes the thing we take for pure snob- 
bery is the merest awkwardness, for very un- 
fortunately our American home training is often 
insufficient in gentle manners, and many people 
rise to positions of prestige who are not well 
reared in that culture of the heart which makes 
men and women genial, one soward another. 

Very unfortunately, too, many of our “‘ prom- 
inent”’ people have axes to grind, and when you 
are grinding your ax you can’t help seeming pre- 
occupied. Such people are not the people I call 
great. Little episodes such as I have recounted 
would be insignificant were it not that they 
point a lesson good for people to learn. 

Perhaps the strictest good breeding required 
me to ignore the egregious rudeness of two 
prominent people whom I had been told were 
‘‘charming.” But there were several young men 
in the room who were looking up to the man 
who turned his back instantly upon a woman to 
whom he had been introduced, and who was a 
guest in the house where he was making a call, 
and who, with his wife, devoted the entire call 
to the two people whom they considered the 
most distinguished persons in the room. In my 
mind such toadyism should be rebuked. 

I believe in honor to whom honor is due. 
There is a deference for people in high offices 
that should be paid them. But to bestow your 
entire attention, your whole conversation, your 
invitations to return the call, all the pleasant 
greetings and human messages you have to give, 
upon people of prominence to the utter exclusion 
of other people, even children, is a manner of 
carrying coals to Newcastle which is too stupid 
to be allowed to stand as an example to young 
folks whose mission should be that of making 
the world a better and more genial place. 


UST a word and I am done. Why do we use 

the term ‘‘sweet, old-fashioned courtesy” if 
courtesy is not changed in its significance? 

Do you remember the grand folks that used 
to come to your house when you were a child? 
and has any one of them ever said to you after 
he had talked a while to the older and greater 
folks: ‘‘Come here, child, and talk to me’’? 

What a glow of greatness and nobility shone 
round his venerable head! 

Did you ever know a person who was big 
enough all the way around, whose mind was fine 
enough to know that everything is interesting 
and that “‘prominence”’ may or may not be 
vulgar? 

Is not much more social grace exhibited in a 
simple courteous remark to an unimportant- 
looking stranger than in joining the noisy, com- 
petitive circle struggling for the notice of the 
celebrities? 

We are not fully grounded in the ethics of 
good breeding unless we are our own criterion 
and critic, and unless courtesy in every relation 
in life is instinctive with us. If courtesy is a 
garment to be doffed at will, it should take 
rank with deceit, with pretense, with insincer- 
ity, instead of being placed close’ to the car- 
dinal virtues. 

Beware the cool appraisements of simple 
people—the judgments of children and fools. 
Always ‘‘A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.” 
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B ELOW is 
shown a 
seven-room bun- 
galow of excep- 
tionally pleasing 
design. There are 
a number of 
built-in features 
shown on the 
plan, and a most 
convenient break- 
fast room. There 
is a porch at the 
rear, from which 
one gets a view of 
the garden. 














DESIGNED BY MONTGOMERY & MCNTGOMERY 






SIX-ROOM bungalow of graceful 
proportions is shown first on the 
page. ‘The living room is an especially 
pleasant room; its casement windows and 
French doors give it a quaint, cozy ap- 
pearance.. A convenient coat closet is 
provided inthe hall. Theinterior through- 
out is finished in white enamel, with ex- 
ception of the doors, which are mahogany. 
Just above is a pleasing two-story house 
of the Dutch Colonial type. The exterior 
shingles and trim are painted white, with 
the roof and shutters green. The interior 
in detail is typically Colonial, and is fin- 
ished in white enamel. All the walls are 
papered in delicate tones, which gives a 
refreshing atmosphere throughout. 
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DESIGNED BY MONTGOMERY & MONTGOMERY 

















DESIGNED By EISEN & SON 


NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these bungalows or houses, and tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We will send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” or “What 








DESIGNED BY W. S. GREENE 


N THE left is a 
quaint eight- 
room house, an in- 
teresting feature of 
which is a conserva- 
tory in the center 
which connects with 
the living room, 
dining room and 
hall by high French 
doors. The exterior 
is of rough stucco. 
On the right is a 
Colonial bungalow 
which has attracted 
much admiration 
because of its sim- 
ple, dignified lines. 
The plan shows six 


rooms and a bath. 


NOTHER 
Dutch Colonial 
house is shown on 
the left, with an ex- 
terior color scheme 
of white and green. 
On the first floor 
are five rooms anda 
bath, on the second 
three rooms and 
two baths. On the 
right is a Colonial 
house in which 
great care has been 
taken to preserve 
Colonial detail, but 
so to refine it that it 
does not, in so small 
a house, have the 
effect of clumsiness. 





DESIGNED BY CYRIL BENNETT 
























































DESIGNED BY PIERPONT & WALTER DAVIS 


HE second bungalow has five rooms 

and asleeping porch. The lines of this 
house are very simple, yet it is most attrac- 
tive. The living room and dining room 
are especially cheerful, being well lighted 
by groups of casement windows. White 
enamel and mahogany were chosen for 
the interior finish, and there are hard- 
wood floors in all the rooms. 

Above is a house of the “‘ English Cot- 
tage”’ style, which shows a most success- 
ful roof treatment. In the entrance hall 
the open staircase is an attractive feature. 
A pleasant sun porch opens off the dining 
room, and from this one has a view of a 
most delightful formal garden beyond. 
The plan shows seven rooms. 
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DESIGNED BY G. |. PEOPLES 








DESIGNED BY MONTGOMERY & MONTGOMERY 


You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr., or “Your Fireplace and How to Build It,” by Joseph N. Hettel, but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 





“Journal Bungalows” and “Journal Houses,” two books which our readers have been demanding for years, are now ready. Each book contains over 50 pages of the best 


bungalow or house designs we have published. The books are fifty cents each and may be had by addressing the Book Editor, Architectural Department. 
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“A HOOK for everything and everything on its 

hook” might be said of the boy’s room on the left. 
The normal boy is, heart and soul, against restraint. 
Every room in the house cramps his natural physi- 
cal outlet. Let his room be arranged so as to allow 
him liberties with toe and heel. Color means strong 
color to him. Let his walls be bright. Avoid dull 
browns above all things. Furniture of the not easily 


























marred fumed oak is perhaps the best to select. 

















OYS are born collectors. This instinct can often be turned to great 
educational advantage by helping a boy to collect things which will 
teach him the nature lessons scorned in the guise of schooling. This 
butterfly collection is used as an attractive decoration of the boy’s room. 
Numberless nature objects may be arranged in the same way. 














RE is the room of a man who likes to read 
and study in his own corner. As in all well- 
decorated rooms of men, the windows are draped 
with simple over-curtains. No one knows exactly 
why, but all men seem to abhor the filmy shut-outs 
which come under the head of “‘lace curtains.” 
The man’s room below indicates that its owner 
is a collector of autograph pictures and photographs. 
It also shows how such a collection can be arranged 
in an orderly manner. A large unit would have 
helped materially the right-hand wall treatment. 














INDOW draping suit- 

able for a man’s room 
which would be equally at- 
tractive without the marqui- 
sette under-curtains. 


E of the cardinal prin- 
ciples of boyhood is to 
get things instantly, and to 
leave them in the same man- 
ner. The result is all too 
often annoying to the moth- 
er’s sense of order. The 
combination wardrobe, bu- 
reau and desk shown above 
is the result of many years 
of experimenting to find a 
piece of furniture that would 
join neatness, compactness 
and boy rapidity. It has 
been adopted with success 
by a large military academy. 
It is shown open on the left, 
closed on the right. At the 
top of the page is a sturdy 
chair, and a table desk with 
side racks for books. 





HIS picture gives an unusually good idea of a trophy arrangement— 

curios, athletic equipment or cups. It is best to arrange these things 
low enough for close examination, as one’s friends are always curious to 
sce exceptional things and to examine them. If they are hung low they 
can easily be shown, discussed and put back in their places. 








ILACING thirty Japanese prints one against 
another as a frieze undoubtedly kills the indi- 
vidual beauty of the separate print, still it makes the 
room bright and mannishly decorative. The built-in 
cabinet at the right holds a large letter file, a cigar 
humidor and sets of small drawers. Such a combi- 
nation would be found invaluable by any man. 
Trophies and books are the hobby of the man 
who occupies the room below, yet these have been 
so well placed that there is a very decided feeling 
of order and good color displayed. 








NOTE—Men’s and boys’ rooms are always a problem and we shall be glad to help you in fixing them up. The drapery materials shown in these pictures were chosen especially, and we shall be glad to 
send you small samples of them and tell you where they may be had, or to suggest other draperies if you are interested. Address your letter to the Interior Decoration Department, in care of THE LADIES’ 
HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Be sure to inclose an addressed, stamped envelope for reply. 
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Ans' 


Never Lose Touch With Bach 


My teacher says: “If you wish to be a 
musician it is Bach you must study—al- 
ways Bach.”’ Do you consider this good 
advice? If so, why? OAKLAND. 


In your course of study you should 
never lose touch with Bach. His music 
will develop your musical understanding 
and taste; it will also be the best possible 
means to give independence to your two 
hands as well as to each individual finger. 
Of course you should not be altogether 
confined to Bach, but in combination with 
the works of all other masters you should 
not often be without some of Bach’s com- 
positions. His “Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord” is regarded as the Bible of music. 


Acquiring a Fine Touch 


What book shallI read on “touch”? I 
was taught to raise my fingers as high as 
possible, but now I am told to use the 
‘pressure touch” with my hand as near 
the keys as possible. Please advise me 
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what to do. B.S 


To develop a fine tactile sense the fin- 
gers should be kept close to the keys. 
What is generally meant by “touch” does 
not refer so much to the mechanical 
means of tone production as to the dy- 
namic result. For the production of force 
a higher lifting of the fingers is impera- 
tive, as otherwise the force would have to 
come from the arms and shoulders. A 
so-called “‘limpid tone” requires, strange 
to say, also a higher lifting of the fingers, 
as their too close proximity is apt to 
result in a sticky, cramped manner of 
playing. A good technic must command 
all kinds of touches so as to use each kind 
asthe occasion demands. To suggest a ‘‘book”’ 
on touch is a difficult matter because its benefits 
depend so entirely upon the reader’s under- 
standing, but as a safe guide I may mention 
Mason’s ‘‘Touch and Technic,” although it 
takes but little, if any, notice of weight playing. 
The living example set by a good teacher is 
always better than all the books I know of. 


Playing Appossiaturas 


Grove’s Dictionary says that appoggiaturas 
are to be played on the beat and with the chord 
in the left hand, the difference between them 
being in the accent. Do you think this is 
always the case? PAULINE. 

Philipp Emanuel Bach laid down the rule 
you found in Grove’s Dictionary, but music has 
followed the general trend of humanity to free 
itself from despotism, and we now allow good 
taste a vote in such matters, except in composi- 
tions that are anterior to or contemporaneous 
with Philipp Emanuel Bach, where his rule 
holds good. In the works of Beethoven, Mozart 
and even of Haydn a deviating from this rigid 
rule is sometimes admissible. In any event the 
short appoggiatura and its principal note should 
ever be played with one and the same muscular 
impulse, so as to make the distinction between 
the classic and the more modern way rather 
through the accent than through the time of 
striking. 


When Appearances are Deceptive 


How shall I count this measure from Chopin’s 
Polonaise in A flat? My teacher tells me to play 
all the notes alike, but this does not seem right 
to me. STUDENT. 


Your teacher is quite right! Play the notes in 
perfectly equidistant, uniform succession, but 
hold the two G’s—while you play the next 
notes—until you reach G flat, and do likewise 
with the following two F’s. Hold also the two 
B flats as if they were eighths, but play them in 
the order of regular sixteenths. You have every 
reason to place greater reliance on the experi- 
ence and knowledge of your teacher than on 
your own. 


A-Glissando on the Black Keys 


Will you please tell me how I can play a 
glissando on the black keys, such as occurs in 
Cyril Scott’s ‘“‘Lotus Land’”’? I have tried sev- 
eral ways, but with little success. W. F. W. 

On some pianos the sides of the keys make a 
very sharp angle, which makes a glissando very 
difficult, if not impossible. Should this be the 
case with your piano 
I would suggest 
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To Develop Octave Playing 


Please give me the names of several compo- 
sitions containing brilliant octave work like 
Liszt’s Fourth Hungarian Rhapsody and which 
do not exceed this composition in difficulty of 
playing. ETHEL K. 

Poldini, Japanese Study, opus 27, No.2 (Schu- 
bert edition); Lacombe, Etude, opus 33, No. 2; 
MacDowell, Concert Etude, opus 36; Stern- 
berg, Concert Etude, opus 111. 


The Pedals in a Chopin Ballade 


What is the proper pedaling on this passage 
from Chopin’s Ballade in F minor? The pedal- 
ing here indicated does not seem to conform to 
the phrasing. A Pee 

os Pa aaa 
ak eX. 


* Ped. * 


As this entire part of the Ballade—which, by 
the way, is not in F minor but in A flat major— 
partakes somewhat of the character of a bar- 
carolle, I would keep in mind the gentle swaying 
of a boat and support the suggestion of it with 
skillful pedaling. I would take the pedal at the 
sixth and third eighth and release it—not too 
suddenly, but gently—after the next eighth note 
has been struck. This will preserve the rhyth- 
mical quality of the episode without making it 
angular or rigid. 


A Composition Which Should End Softly 


Should the last five measures of Moszkowski’s 
“Jongleuse” be played pianissimo, or may I 
make a slight crescendo? Also, how shall I use 
the pedal in this passage? LEon B. 


The passage you refer to should be carried 
through both pianissimo and staccato, which 
latter precludes any pedaling of course. I have 
heard even the two final chords played pianis- 
simo instead of forte, asit is marked, and I rather 
liked it because of its greater unity with the pre- 
ceding run. 


When Editions Differ 


In Raff’s ‘‘Fileuse,”” measure 27, should the 
last A be double sharped, and in measure 40 
should not both D’s be sharped? I have found 
that these measures vary more or less in differ 
ent editions. TEACHER. 

I can see no reason why the A you mention 
should be double sharped. The D in measure 
40 should remain natural. It is the seventh 
chord of the second degree in the prevailing 
A major; a sharp before the two D’s would 
greatly weaken the chord in its harmonic 


relation to the tonic. 





The Proper Finger Position 


Shall I play with flat or with curved 
fingers? Is there any difference in the 
position of the fingers according to the 
composition to be played? E. A. 


Too flat is quite as bad as too curved; 
the natural position is always the best. 
It will differ slightly with the different 
types of hands, but not enough to depart 
from a happy medium. Stretch the arm 
gently, as if you wished to take something 
into your hand, observe the attitude of 
the fingers and wrist; this will be about 
the right position. Not compositions as 
such, but certain characteristic move- 
ments in the course of a composition may 
require an occasional deviating from the 
natural position, but—mind well !—these 
occasions are exceptions. 


Clearing Up a Rapid Passage 


My playing (for a rather advanced stu- 
dent) is somewhat indistinct or “muddy” 
in rapid finger passages. How can I gain 
clearness in rapidity? QUINCY. 

There are two remedies for such an 
affliction as yours: Practice your rapid 
passages for a while with a very highly 
lifted finger stroke and fortissimo, or else 
practice them with the finger staccato 
touch which the late Dr. William Mason 
recommended: stretch the fingers before 
striking the keys and contract them with 

a quick motion as if, without the slightest 
pel of the arm, you were wiping some 
speck off the surface of the keys, and be- 
gin this practice pianissimo, which you 
can gradually raise to a higher degree of 
force. The chief observation must be the 
absolute inaction of the limply hanging 
arm while using this touch. Try both ways, 
and if they do not help you there is no ques- 
tion but that the trouble will have to be looked 
for deeper than in your technic. 











Octaves in the Chopin Etudes 


Am I right in using a flexible and slightly ele- 
vated wrist stroke in the octaves at the close of 
Chopin’s Etude, opus 10, No. 5? Does the 
same hold good for all the octaves of the Etude, 
opus 25, No. 9? ADMIRER. 

As the octaves in opus 10, No. 5, are to de- 
scend like a turbulent cascade and with a good 
deal of impetuosity, it seems more rational to 
play them from the elbow joint and with a rela- 
lively stiff wrist than altogether from the wrist. 
As to the octaves in opus 25, No. 9, you ought 
to employ arm, wrist, finger and even shoulder 
octaves according to the requirements and con- 
venience of the moment. It is only through a 
judicious changing of the muscles employed that 
the endurance for this Etude can be obtained 
by the student. 


Preventing Stiffening of the Wrist 


My wrist has a great tendency to stiffen in 
passages like the following. How can I over- 
come this? WATERVLIET. 


You can prevent in a great measure the stiffen- 
ing of the wrist by frequent changes of its posi- 
tion. Raise the wrist for a little while and let it 
drop again as the location of the keys will per- 
mit. In the two measures you quote I should 
raise the wrist above that of the left hand in 
the first half of the first measure and in the sec- 
ond half of the second measure, while the notes 
between these two places would suggest a low- 
ered wrist. Use the thumb (if you cannot reach 
with the fifth and second fingers) only in the 
last half of the second measure. 


Sustaining a Pedal Point 


In MacDowell’s ‘‘Shadow Dance” should 
the F sharp and the B pedal points be struck? 
Also please explain how this middle part should 
be pedaled. OKLAHOMA. 


Your question can be answered only if you 
understand the difference between writing 
strictly for the fingers alone and writing for the 
eye. What the composer had in mind was the 
uninterrupted humming of the pedal points 
without indicating 
a place where the 





that you should 
have the corners of 
the keys filed and 
sandpapered skill- 
fully toround thema 
little. Speaking gen- 
erally, a glissando 
should be made with 
a loose, nonresisting 
finger so as to avoid 
its being caught be- 
tween the keys or 
the danger of break- 





any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These 

facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. 
Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of 
compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate 
memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 
playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under 
Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano 
study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of THE Lapies’ HomE JourNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


tone should be re- 
newed by an actual 
striking of the keys. 
Those keys, or 
rather their tones, 
should be ‘“‘nursed” 
by a gentle wiping 
touch given at an 
opportune moment; 
best in the middle 
of a measure where 
a refreshing of the 
tone would attract 








ing the finger nail. 


the least attention. 














Mrs. 
Housewife’s 


Standby 


What Lemons Do 
for Millions 


Don’t underestimate the 
value of the lemon! Don’t 
think of lemons merely in 
connection with lemonade, 
pie and desserts, or as a gar- 
nish for fish, game, and meats. 


Millions of housewives the 
world over are now “learning 
to use’’ lemons; and they are 
finding new profit in the 
knowledge. 








A Toilet Requisite 


Brush the teeth with a tea- 
spoonful of Sunkist lemon 
juice in half a glass of water. 
That’s good for teeth and 


gums. 


Wash hands and face with 
the juice of a Sunkist lemon 
in the water. That whitens 
the skin. 


Mix Sunkist lemon juice 
with rosewater, for a lotion; 
or with glycerine as a pre- 
ventive of chapping. 


Shampoo the hair in the reg- 
ular way; then rub the scalp 
with the juice of a Sunkist 
lemon in a cup of water. 
That removes all trace of 
soap or oil. 


Bathe with the juice of two 
Sunkist lemons in the water. 
That’s twice more refreshing 
than a plain bath. 


A Housekeeping Aid 


Write us and we'll also tell 
you how best to clean pots, 
pans, brass, glassware, etc.; 
and how to easily and quickly 
remove stains from white 
goods with Sunkist lemons. 


Now that you know these 
uses, try some; or all of them. 
See how efficient and conven- 
ient lemons can be made i in 
your home. 














S ley t 
California’s Selected—Practically Seedless 


Lemons 


Always ask for Sunkist lemons, 
for these lemons are selected for their 
quality. They are juicy, tart, full- 
flavored; picked with gloved hands, 
scrubbed with brushes and shipped 
in sanitary tissue wrappers. 

All first class dealers sell them at 
the price of ordinary lemons. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Co-operative—Non-profit 
Dept. B72, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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The Faultless Rubber Company 


410 Rubber Street, Ashland, Ohio 
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G. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER 


40 
Wearever’ 


REG.V S.PAT. OFF 


eo Lh) 
“REG. U S. PAT. OFF.” 


Hot Water Bottles and Fountain 
Syringes 

last longer, wear better and give more satis- 
factory service because they are moulded 
into one piece. They have no seams to 
leak; no bindings to come loose. The rub- 
ber is strong, thick and long-wearing, yet 
soft and pliable. The Hot Water Bottles 
have the Faultless Patented Neck Con- 
struction which strengthens the neck, pre- 
vents neck leaks and protects your hands. 

Both Bottles and Syringes are really hand- 
some; the styles pleasing and thecolorsattractive. 
You can choose from several styles, ‘‘WEAR- 
EVER” No. 40 and ‘‘WEAREVER” No. 24 
(both shown above) being our most popular num- 
bers. They have a smooth, sanitary surface; are 
Maroon color, and are both excellent value, prac- 
tical and long-wearing articles for the home. 

The other articles shown below are also prac- 
tical home necessities. Ask your druggist to let 
you examine these goods. Buy your rubber goods 
by the FAULTLESS ‘“‘WEAREVER” names 
and you will be sure of satisfactory service and 
utmost value. 

Write us for this descriptive booklet; it is free. 
If you will send 6c in stamps, we will include 
with the booklet our regular ‘‘O”’ size, 15c 
““WEAREVER” Rubber Sponge. A dainty 
toilet article that can be cleansed by boiling. 





fis. 


Makers of a Complete, High Grade 
Line of Rubber Goods for the Home 








1—Faultless “Kantchoke” Nip- 
ples—(Pat. June 22 '09)—Ball 
Top Shape. Pure Gum Trans- 
parent (Light) or Pure Para 
(Dark); also Red, Black and 
Uncolored. 

2—Faultless ‘Kantchoke” Nip- 
ples—(Pat. June 22 '09)—Reg- 
ular Shape. Pure Gum Transpar- 
ent (Light) or Pure Para (Dark); 6 
also White, Maroon and Black. \J 
3—Faultless Nipples. Pure Gum 
Transparent (Light) or Pure 
Para (Dark); also White, Ma- 
roon and Black. 

4—Faultiess Swan Bill Nipples. 
Pure Gum Transparent (Light) 
or Pure Para (Dark); also White, 
Maroon and Black. 

5—Sectional View showing the 
Faultless ‘‘ Natural Nurser” Nip- 
ple (Pat. July 13 °15) cut in half. 
6—Faultless “Natural Nurser” 
(Pat. July 13 °15)—the “‘Next- 
to-Nature” Nursing Bottle. 
7—“Wearever” Rubber Sponges. 
“A size for Every Hand.” 
8—Faultless Sponge Brushes. 
Three Sizes. 

9—“Wearever” De Luxe No. 50 
Hot Water Bottle (Pat. Mar. 20 
"06. Dec. 22°14). 

10—‘“‘Wearever’’ De Luxe No. 26 
Fountain Syringe (Pat. Dec. 22 | 
14). i 

11—‘‘Wearever” Household Rub- | 

ber Gloves. Maroon Color. 


a 
List of Articles lilustrated % 
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For Mother to Tell 


By Georgene Faulkner, the “Story Lady” 


The Little Hero of Haarlem 
| ONG, long ago there lived in Haarlem, one of 


the cities of the Netherlands, a brave lit- 

tle boy named Peter. His father was a 
“*sluicer’’—that is, a man whose business it is 
to open and close the sluice gates that are put 
across the canals to keep back the water. When 
more water is wanted the sluicer raises the gates 
and lets the waterin; and then at night the gates 
are carefully closed, for the Netherlands are 
lower than the sea level and the waters are kept 
from flooding the land by means of strong dikes. 

One autumn day Peter’s mother said to him: 
“*Take these cakes, which I have just baked, to 
the poor old blind man who lives across the dike; 
and make haste, for you will have just time to 
go and return before the sun has set.” 

Peter whistled a merry tune as he trudged 
along, his wooden shoes clicking on the stones as 
he clattered down the road. The old man was 
glad to have a visit from his little friend, and he 
thanked Peter for the cakes. Then Peter said 
good-by and hurried toward home. As he 
walked along he saw near the edge of the dike 
some blue flowers which he picked for his mother. 
Then, looking up, he noticed that the sun was 
setting. “I must hurry home, for my mother 
will be worried,” he said. So he walked faster 
and faster, when suddenly he stopped as he 
heard a little trickling sound: ‘‘ Trickle, trickle, 
trickle.” He looked up and then grew pale with 
terror, for there, pushing its way through a tiny 
hole, was a stream of water. 

‘*A leak in the dike!” he shouted and, drop- 
ping his flowers, climbed quickly up the steep 
bank. ‘“‘Come, help! A leak in the dike!”’ But 
there was no one near to hear him. Peter under- 
stood the danger at a glance. Soon that small 
hole would become a large one as the water 
broke through it, and the small stream would 
become a mighty flood destroying all the land. 

Quick as a flash the boy threw himself on the 
ground and placed his finger in the tiny hole. 
The water was forced back and Peter said in 
delight: ‘‘The angry waters shall not flood 
Haarlem while I am here to help!” 


TOW this was all well for a time, but the dark 
1 night soon settled down upon Peter and he 
suffered with cold and fear. His hand and arm 
grew numb, and then his whole body was filled 
with pain; but he bravely held on. ‘‘Come, 
help! Come!” he shouted again and again, but 
no one came. The tears rolled down his cheeks, 
but still the brave little lad held on. ‘Will no 
one come? Mother! Mother!” he cried; and he 
thought of his mother and father and his brothers 
and sisters, snug and safe, asleep in their beds 
at home. ‘‘ What would happen to them, and 
to allin Haarlem, if I should give up?”’ he said. 
““No, no, I must stay here and hold back that 
angry sea.”’ And so he endured the pricking pain 
of the numbness all through the cold dark night. 

In the early morning a workman heard groans 
coming from beyond the dike and saw a small 
boy lying on the ground, crying out with the 
pain. ‘“‘Inthe name of wonder, boy,” he shouted, 
“what are you doing there?” 

“T am keeping the water back,’ answered 
Peter. ‘Oh, tell them to come and help me!”’ 

The workman called to some friends and they 
came running up the embankment and lifted 
the brave little boy in their arms. Then they 
carefully mended the hole and carried the little 
lad to his home. 

All this time Peter’s mother had been anxious 
about him. At tea time she stood in the door- 
way and watched the road for some minutes. 
“*T never knew him to stay away without my 
leave,’’ she said. And later, when they all made 
ready for bed, she looked out again into the 
darkness. ‘‘It is not like my Peter; I always 
trust him, but tonight he must have stayed with 
his old blind friend. I must speak to him about 
it in the morning.” 

In the early morning, when she opened the 
shutters and stepped to the house door, she 
again thought of Peter. “I 
wonder why he did not come 


Then Peter was carried into the house, and 
when he was rested he told them the whole story 
of the leak in the dike. And, though they tell 
tales of many valiant heroes who fought and 
died for the Netherlands, there is no story which 
the children enjoy hearing so much as this one 
of the little hero of Haarlem. 


The Town Musicians of Bremen 
An Old Folk Tale for Halloween 


NCE upon a time there was an old donkey 
() who had served his master faithfully and 

well, but now that he had grown old he 
was turned out by the roadside to die. 

‘“Heehaw! Heehaw!”’ brayed the old donkey. 
‘*T will not stay here longer; I shall go to Bremen 

and become a town musician, for, with my loud 
voice, I can surely sing in the band.”’ So the old 
donkey started on the road to Bremen. 

After he had gone a little way he met an old 
dog who was gasping as though he were worn 
out from hard running. ‘‘ Well, why do you 
pant so, Packan?”’ asked the donkey. 

“Uhr-r-r-rr, uhr-r-r-rr!”” howled the dog. 
‘Alas, my friend, because I am old and can no 
longer keep up with the pack my master threat- 
ened to kill me and so I have run away.” 

‘““Why, your case is like my own,” said the 
donkey. ‘‘Come with me to Bremen and be a 
town musician. I will play the lute and you can 
beat the kettledrum, and I am sure, with our 
sweet voices, we can sing with the band.” 

After a time they met a cat who looked so sad 
that the donkey said: ‘“‘ What is worrying you, 
Whiskers?” 

““Miaow, miaow, miaow-ow-ow!” howled 
the cat. ‘‘I am sad because my teeth are worn 
out, and I would rather sit by the fire and purr 
than to catch the rats and mice, and my mis- 
tress planned to drown me; soI ran away.” 

“Come with us to Bremen,” said the donkey. 
“You have a fine voice, Whiskers, and you can 
sing in the band.” 

In passing a farmyard they saw a cock sitting 
upon a fence crowing with all his might. 

“Good morning, Red Comb,” said the don- 
key; ‘‘why are ycu crowing sw hard?” 

‘*Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo!”’ shrieked the cock. 
‘All my life I’ve called these people up in the 
morning and now, because they expect com- 
pany, they are going to make me into soup.” 

‘*Do not wait to be killed, Red Comb,” said 
the donkey; ‘‘but come with us to Bremen and 
sing in our band.” 

The cock was glad to join them, and so the 
four friends went down the road together. They 
could not reach Bremen in one day and so they 
spent the night in the woods. The donkey and 
the dog lay down under a tree, while the cat and 
the cock settled themselves in the branches. 
The cock flew to the top of the tree and looked 
in every direction and presently he saw a light. 
He flew down and woke up his friends, and they 
all went to find out where the light came from. 


| Sasi eames they found themselves in front of a 

robbers’ home, and the donkey peeked in the 
window and saw the robbers seated at a table 
eating a good supper. Then the four friends 
planned how they could drive the robbers away. 
The donkey placed his forefeet on the window- 
sill, the dog climbed upon the donkey’s back, the 
cat climbed upon the dog, and the cock perched 
itself upon the cat’s head. 

Then, at a given signal, the donkey brayed, 
the dog barked, the cat miaowed and the 
cock crowed. ‘‘Heehaw! Heehaw! Uhr-r-r! 
Uhr-r-r-rr!_ Miaow-ow! Miaow-ow-ow! Cock- 
a-doodle-doo-oo0! Cock-a-doodle-doo-oo!’’ Then 
they dashed at the window, smashing the glass. 
The robbers were so frightened by this terrific 
noise that they rushed into the forest. 

Then the town musicians went into the house 
and each one ate all that he desired. When they 
finished their supper they put out the lights and 
found a place to sleep. The donkey lay down 
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upon some straw in the yard; the dog stretched 
out on the mat at the door; the cat sat on the 
hearth near the warm ashes; the cock flew up in 
the rafters—and soon they were fast asleep. 

When all was still the robbers thought they 
had been foolish to run away; so the robber chief 
sent one of the men back to see that all was safe. 
The robber went to the fire and, thinking that 
the cat’s bright eyes were live coals, he bent 
over to get a light, but the cat flew out at him, 
spitting and scratching him in the face. He ran 
to the door, but the dog jumped out and bit his 
leg. He tried to run through the yard, but the 
donkey kicked him in the back, and the cock, 
awakened by all the noise, crowed lustily: ““Cock- 
a-doodle-doo-oo!” 

The robber rushed back and said to the chief: 
““Witches and goblins have taken our home, and 
we can never go back there again. One old 
witch sits by the fire, and when I went for a 
light she scratched me with her long nails. Be- 
hind the door is a goblin who stuck me in the 
leg with a sharp knife, and when I ran outside 
a monster sprang up and hit me on the back 
with iron clubs, while up on the roof sits a judge 
who called loudly, ‘Bring the rogue in here- 
er-er-er,’ and I am thankful to escape with my 
life.” 

So the robbers never went back to their house, 
but the town musicians were so well pleased 
with their new home that they decided to live 
there always, and they never went to Bremen to 
play in the band. 


Foolish Frolic 


HERE once lived in a hollow tree a family 

of squirrels called the Bushy Tail Family, 

because they all had such bushy tails. 

There were Father BushysTail and Mother 

Bushy Tail, and three children, Frolic and Frisky 
and Bright Eyes. 

Onewarm October day the father said: “Come, 
children, we must all work hard to gather in our 
nuts, for soon the winter will be here.’’ 

““All right,’ answered Frisky and Bright 
Eyes. But Frolic, who was a lazy little squirrel, 
said: “I don’t want to work—it is so warm 
that I do not believe that the snow will be here 
for a long time.” 

“Now, Frolic,” said Mother Bushy Tail, ‘“‘ you 
are so young that you do not know how neces- 
sary it is in these warm days to prepare for the 
winter, when we cannot find our food.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Frolic; “I want to have my 
own way, and run about and play. I can find 
food enough for today.” 

“Very well, Frolic,” said Father Bushy Tail 
sternly, ‘‘do as you please all day.”’ And all the 
family except Frolic scrambled down and began 
to pick up nuts. 

Frolic did not like to be left alone. ‘‘I will go 
away and have some fun,”’ he said. And so he 
climbed from tree to tree, calling to his friends 
to come and play tag with him. 

‘“No, we have no time; we are storing away 
our harvest,” said the squirrels. And not one 
squirrel would join him. 

He sat on a log and watched the workers; 
but the big squirrels scolded him and called 
him “lazy,” and Frolic did not like that. He 
rustled about among the fallen leaves, and then 
he climbed up in the trees and began to run 
from branch to branch, and to take long jumps. 
He picked up some nuts and ate them for his 
luncheon, and the day dragged slowly on. 


S IT was growing dark in the forest Frolic 
decided to go home; but when he reached 
home no one was there and, feeling very forlorn, 
he cried himself to sleep. Soon he was awakened 
by a noisy chattering as the squirrel family came 
home. 

**What fun we had!” chuckled Bright Eyes. 
“To think that at last we went to the big hill 
and climbed the tallest tree.’ 

““Yes,”’ said Frisky; ‘“‘and wasn’t it fun to 
have our supper out there in the moonlight? 

We never had such a perfect 


ree) 


party! 





home last night,’’ she said. 
And then, against the rising 
sun, she saw a black shadow 
coming toward her, and a limp 
little form which was carried 
between two strong men. She 
was so frightened she cried out, 
and the father, hearing her cry, 
came running to the door and 
looked at the silent procession 
coming down the road. 

When the men saw the anx- 
ious parents they said: “‘ Your 
brave little lad has saved our 
land. Give thanks to the good 


99 


God who has spared his life! 





OTE—Miss Faulkner will be glad to send to parents and 

teachers, upon request, the following lists of books for children: 
“Guides to Reading’’; “‘Collections of Kindergarten Stories”; 
“Collections of Children’s Stories’’; ‘Collections of Bible Stories” ; 
“Poetry for Children”; ‘“‘Nature Stories’; ‘‘Miscellaneous Col- 
lections of Fairy Tales”; ‘‘National Fairy Tales”; ‘American 
Hero Stories for Boys and Girls”; ‘“‘Hero Tales for Boys and 
Girls”; ‘“‘Some Popular Books for Boys”; “Stories for Girls”; 
“Picture Books and Story Books for Little Children”; “Outdoor 
Life and Sports”; ‘Useful Books for Our Boys and Girls.” 
Kindly inclose addressed, stamped envelopes with your requests. 
Address Miss Faulkner, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


‘It was not perfect without 
Frolic,” said Mother Bushy 
Tail sadly. 

**He did not work with us, so 
why should he play with us?” 
said Father Bushy Tail. “‘He 
had his own way and played 
during our work time, so he 
deserved to be punished for his 
folly.” 

Frolic heard every word; and 
the next day he said: “I am 
sorry that I wasted my time 
yesterday. I did not have a 
good time playing alone, and 
now I want to work with you.” 
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4 Suitable Aprons of All Kinds 


























SSENTIAL to the success of any bazaar 

or sale is an apron booth, where aprons, 
plain, pretty or practical, will sell like hot 
cakes. They are something women always 
want. Likewise, daintily gowned aides and 
flower girls nowadays top off their airy white 
dresses with gay and festive aprons, some 
in striped materials, others in flowered 
lawns or cretonne, or of linen like the 
artistic overall at the right. A hat or a 
cap is the touch that gives a colorful and 
artistic effect to the whole affair. 





HE little apron for “just around 

the house” is one of the best 
skirt savers, for we all know how soon 
the front of a skirt becomes spotted 
and dingy. Nos. 4, 5, 10 and 11 
would serve the purpose beautifully; 
Nos. 2 and 8 are fancywork aprons; 
and No. 12 is a dainty affair to wear 
while making candy or salad. No.1 
has a handy pocket for a duster, and 
No. 7 is a tiny tea-table thing made 
of a handkerchief. 
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NOTE—Patterns for these aprons can be supplied as follows: Nos. 3, 6 and 9, 15 cents each; Nos. 1 and 8 together, 15 certs; Nos. 2 and 5 together, 
15 cents; No. 12, 10 cents. Please inclose the necessary amount and a stamped, addressed envelope with your letter to the Needlework Editors, THE 
LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, who will also be very glad to answer inquiries. 
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Do You 
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roche 
or Embroider? 


You Can Procure Absolutely 


WASH-FAST COLORS 


and 
“A Perfect Thread 
for Every Purpose” 


BUCILLA 


Mercerized Embroidery and Crochet 


COTTONS 


Send for Free Photographic Chart 
showing modern poke wer os and crochet 
stitches and the correct threads for working. 


The utility, original- 
ity and artistic de- 
signing found in 
BUCILLA PACK- 
AGE OUTFITS 
is well exemplified 
by the stunning Filet 
Crochet Nightgown 
(Package No, 5175 
~ $1.50) illustrated. 
If you do not already 
crochet, this beauti- 


ee Beh | 
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ful piece will make 
an easy beginning. 
Bucilla Packages 
contain the stamped 
article, sufficient cot- 
tons to complete 
crochet or embroid- 
ery, and exact in- 


structions. The Fall 


wear and household 
linens. Popular 
prices—25c up. 


Send for Free 
Illustrated 
irc 


Every needleworker 
should have the new 
Bucilla Lesson 
Books: Vol. 6, con- 
tains many beautiful 
creations in Novelty 
and Filet Crochet; 

ol. 4, teaching 
modern Embroidery Stitches; Vol. 5, featuring 
Colored Embroidery. Ten cents each. 


If your dealer cannot supply Bucilla 
articles, send to us, giving his name. 


BERNHARD ULMANN CO., Inc. 
107 D GRAND STREET NEW YORK 





have for gener- 
ations en 
the “*Stand- 
ard of Qual- 
ity.” or 
fashionable 
colorings, dura- 
bility and beauti- 
ful results they are 
unsurpassed. 


Beginners as well as 
experts will find delight 
in making the stylish 
*“*Country Club” 
Sweater iHhueteated. 

ollow the simple di- 
rections given in the 
new 


Bear Brand Book 
of YarnKraft 
Vol. 14—25c 

Shows the latest 

styles in knitted and _— 

crocheted articles, 


with full directions for making. At your dealer's 
or direct from 


Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
107 D Grand Street 
New York 
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Doughnuts You Will Like 


HERE is a delicacy about Crisco-made doughnuts that will add to your reputation for serving dainty things. 
Try Crisco in your next batch and see how crisp, light and sweet they turn out—dry inside, not soaked 
with grease, but so delicate they please the most exacting taste. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Making 


Crisco gives up its heat so quickly a rich brown crust forms immediately—keeping 
out the fat—the secret of the superior wholesomeness of all foods fried in Crisco. 


Crisco is purely vegetable, the solid cream of edible oil, and easily digested. Over 
a million American housewives use Crisco because it aids them in preparing distinc- 


tively appetizing and tasty foods. 


Crisco Doughnuts 


3 teaspoonfuls Crisco 3 cupfuls flour Y, to 1 teaspoonful spices 
¥%, cupful sugar 3 teaspoonfuls baking (mace, cinnamon or nut- 
3 eggs powder meg, or 3 of each) 
¥%, teaspoonful salt 6 tablespoonfuls milk 
(Use accurate level measurements) 


Cream the Crisco, add the sugar gradually, creaming after each addition. 
Then add the beaten eggs. Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Add alter- 
nately with milk to first mixture. Mixture should be very soft. Form into 
a ball, place on a well-floured board and roll to one-half inch thickness. Cut 
and fry in Crisco hot enough tO brown a one-inch cube of bread a golden 
brown in sixty seconds. Makes 20 to 25 doughnuts. 


“The Whys of Cooking ”’ 


Have you seen “The Whys of Cooking’? Every housewife 
should send for this valuable addition to the Crisco Library by 
Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cooking School. Some of 
your Own problems in cookery or serving may be found among 
the hundreds of questions asked and answered. Handsomely 
bound. Illustrated in color. Filled with practical suggestions. 
Contains 150 new recipes and the Story of Crisco. Sent for 
five 2-cent stamps. Address Department D-10, The Procter & 
Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Filled Roasted Breast of Veal 


3 Pounds of Breast of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Veal Grated Onion 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 3 Cupfuls of Stale Bread 
A Pinch of Pepper 1 Teaspoonful of Poul- 
1 Tablespoonful of Flour try Seasoning 
AVE a pocket cut in the veal, and the bone 
cracked. Wipe meat, fill, and sew up vent. 
Add salt, pepper, sprinkle with flour, and one 
tablespoonful of drippings. Putin hot oven with 
one cupful of cold water; when seared reduce 
heat, and baste with another cupful of water. 
FILLING: Melt one tablespoonful of drippings; 
add onion and bread soaked in water five min- 
utes and pressed between hands. Cook slowly; 
add poultry seasoning, stirring constantly. 


Veal Balls With Tomato Sauce 
1% a of Neck Y{ Pound of Salt Pork 


oO or Bacon 
1 Cupful of Dry 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
Bread Crumbs 


1 Teaspoonful of Table 
1 Teaspoonful of 


Sauce 
Grated Onion 1 Teaspoonful of Poul- 
Y{ Teaspoonful of 


try Seasoning 
Nutmeg 


UT the raw meat and pork through a food 

chopper; add the bread crumbs and the 
seasoning. Mix well and roll into eight balls. 
Brown quickly in a little hot drippings or oil; 
place in an earthenware serving dish. Cover 
with strained tomato sauce and bake for forty- 
five minutes. Serve in the casserole. 


Minced Meat on Toast 


2 Pounds Neck of Beef 1 Cupful of Stock 
Boiled With Bone 1 Tablespoonful of 

3 Cupfulsof Lean Meat * _ Finely Cut Parsley 

1 Tablespoonful of 1% Teaspoonful of Pepper 
Butter 1 Teaspoonful of 

1 Tablespoonful of Caramel 


Onion Juice 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 

Z — of 4 Teaspoonful of 
Flour Paprika 

|S age! the meat through a food chopper; to it 

add a cupful of sauce made as follows: Melt 
the butter; add the onion juice and_ flour, 
and mix until smooth. Add the stock slowly, and 
boil for three minutes; add the parsley and 
seasoning; pour over the meat, and mix well. 
Serve on toast points, garnished with parsley. 


Beef, Horse-Radish and Beet Sauce 
1144 Pounds of Brisket 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


or Soup Meat Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of 14 Cupful of Grated 
Horse-Radish 


Cut Onion 
1 oe of 1 Tablespoonful of 


Salt Sugar 
2 Cupfuls of Chopped Boiled Beets 


PS the meat on to boil in a quart and a half 
of boiling water; add the onion and salt, and 
boil slowly for three hours; or put into a fire- 
less cooker. To one cupful of stock add the 
flour, which has been mixed with cold water. 
Boil for five minutes; add the horse-radish, 
sugar and beets. Slice the meat thin across the 
grain; pour sauce around. Serve with parsley. 








German Fricadelles 


14 Cupful of Strained 
Tomatoes, or 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Catchup 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
¥g Teaspoonful of 
Paprika 
1 Teaspoonful of Poul- 
try Seasoning 
OIL the meat and put it through a food 
chopper; add the onion, which has been 
fried in the drippings until a light yellow. Add 
the bread crumbs, tomatoes or catchup, and 
seasoning. Mix and form into eight round 
balls; bake for twenty minutes in a hot oven. 
Serve with a border of smothered onions. 


2 Pounds of Stewing 


Bee 
% eo of Finely 
Cut Onion 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Drippings 
14 Cupful of Fresh 
Bread Crumbs 


Sour Veal 


2 Pounds of Breast of 
Veal or Stewing Veal 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cut Onion 
1 Bay Leaf 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 


4 Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 
4% Cupful of Vinegar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Parsley 
HE meat is cut the same as for stewing. 
Rinse it in cold water; put on with one pint 
of boiling water; add the onion and bay leaf 
and boil for an hour and a half. Remove bay 
leaf; add salt and pepper, and boil for fifteen 
minutes. Add vinegar, and flour which has been 
mixed until smooth with a little cold water. 
Boil for three minutes. Sprinkle with parsley. 


Baked Hamburg Loaf, Bananas and Rice 


1 Pound of Round Steak 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Stale Bread Parsley 
a > noah a Little 4 Bananas 
1 Cupful of Rice 
1 redleapechibe of Onion 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
Fresh Bread Crumbs 


RIND the meat. Cover the stale bread with 
cold water for five minutes; press between 
the hands, then add to the meat; add the sea- 
soning, and shape into a loaf; Tub pan with 
drippings, and put in the meat. Sprinkle with 
bread crumbs. Place in a hot oven for thirty- 
five minutes. Baste with a little rice stock. 
Serve on a platter with gravy. Border with 
boiled rice and split, baked bananas. 


Beef Olives 


1 Pound of Thinly Cut 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Round Steak 4g Teaspoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful of Paprika 


Lemon Juice 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Oil Flour 
The and cut steak into three- inch squares. 
Brush both sides with lemon juice and olive 
oil. Sprinkle with salt, paprika; roll and pin 
each square with toothpicks. Roll in flour, and 
set in a cold place for three hours before bak- 
ing. Put the trimmings and rolls into a shallow 
pan; add a quarter of a cupful of water; cover, 
and put in hot oven twenty minutes. Baste, 
and bake ten minutes longer. Serve onrice or 
mashed potatoes. Add gravy and parsley. 








Scalloped Vegetables With Meat 


Pound of Lamb, Beef 1 Cupful of Thickened 
or Lean Pork Stock 
Cupfuls of Boiled Rice 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Drippings Grated Onion 
Cupful of Fresh or 4 Teaspoonful of 
Canned Peas Pepper 


W; ASH, boil and drain the rice but do not 
blanch. Put the meat on to boil in the rice 
stock; when tender, remove and cut into thin 
pieces. Brush a baking dish with drippings and 
put in a third of rice; then a layer of meat, then 
peas, rice, meat, peas and rice on top. Add 
seasonings to thickened stock, pour over meat, 
bake in a moderate oven for forty minutes. 


A Meat-Flavor Dish 


1 Pound of Dried 1 Teaspoonful of 
Lima Beans Grated Onion 
¥% Pound of Smoked ¥% Teaspoonful of 
Bacon Thyme 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Egg 
¥ Teaspoonful of Paprika 


OAK, and boil the beans with the bacon; 

drain, and put through a food chopper when 
cold. Add the seasoning and the egg well 
beaten. Save a little of the egg to brush the 
tops. 

Brush custard cups with bacon drippings, 
and fill with the mixture. Brush the tops with 
the egg, and bake for thirty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven. Turn out. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Sour Meat 


2 Pounds of Short-Rib 1 Cupful of Stock 
End Stewing Beef 8 Whole Cloves 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 8 Whole Allspice 
Browned Flour Stick of Cinnamon 
1 Tablespoonful of Broken in Pieces 
Drippings 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
1 Tablespoonful of é Teaspoonful of 
Onion Pepper 
14 Cupful of Vinegar 1 Teampeentel of Sugar 


— wipe the meat, boil slowly until tender, 
and cut in thin pieces. Cover with sour 
sauce: Brown flour in oven or over a slow fire. 
Keep stirring; add drippings, onion, and mix 
until smooth. Add vinegar, stock, spices, sugar, 
salt and pepper. Boil five minutes, and let stand. 


Baked Meat Roll With Green Peas 


2 Pounds of Leg Meat 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Marrow From Bone 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
Red Pepper 
1 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Lemon Rind 


V IPE meat. Cut marrow fine and render; 
/¥ put cracklings through food chopper with 
meat. Mix meat and seasonings; shape into a 
roll about five inches long. Wrap the roll in 
Manila paper brushed with marrow drippings; 
tie both ends. Lay it on a rack in a deep pan; 
put itin hot oven. Bake for thirty-five minutes. 
Serve with green peas around the edge. 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Parsley 
14 Teaspoonful of Onion 
Juice 
14 Teaspoonful of Table 


Sauce 
1 Teaspoonful of Flour 

















Surprise Croquettes 


1 Cupful of Cold Boiled 1 Quart of Mashed 
Ham Pickings Potato 
14 Teaspoonful of Dry 1 Egg 
Mustard 1 Cupful of Dry Bread 
4 Teaspoonful of Dry Crumbs 
Sage 
ta potato should be one inch thick on a 
platter. Divide into eight parts and put a 
tablespoonful of ham mixture, which has been 
put through a food chopper and mixed with the 
mustard and sage, on the center of each part. 
Cover with the potato, shape oblong and dip in 
bread crumbs, then in beaten egg, and then in 
the bread crumbs again. Fry in deep hot fat. 
Drain on brown paper. Serve with parsley. 


Plain Brown Stew 


2 Pounds of Neck Beef,or 2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
3 Pounds With Bone ¥% Teaspoonfulof Pepper 
1 Cupful of Cut Onion 4% Teaspoonfulof Thyme 
2 Cupfuls of Cut Potato 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Caramel Flour 

EAR meat. Searing means to put into a hot 

oven with one teaspoonful of drippings, or 
over a hot fire, and brown both sides quickly 
so it will retain the juice. Boil slowly two 
hours; add onion; if water boils down, add 
more—there must be two cupfuls of gravy 
add potatoes, salt, pepper, thyme; boil thirty- 
five minutes. Mix flour with caramel and a 
little cold water, add to gravy, boil three 
minutes and serve. 





Braised Short Ribs of Beef, Vegetables 


6 Pounds of Short 
Ribs of Beef 
1 Cupful of Cut Onion 
1 Tablespoonful of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
White Pepper Flour 
1 Tablespoonful of Caramel 


2¢ upfuls of Cut 
Carrots 
13 Cuptul of Cut Celery 
1 Quart of Potatoes 


I AVE butcher saw ribs into two-inch pieces; 
put in double roasting pan; sear, add sea- 
soning, two cupfuls of boiling water, reduce heat 
of oven, roast one hour; add carrots, celery, 
diced potatoes and another cupful boiling water; 
roast one hour more. Serve with vegetables. 
‘To gravy add flour and caramel mixed with cold 
water; boil three minutes, and add to meat. 


~ 


Beef Stew With Hominy 


* Pounds of Neck Beef 14 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cut Onion 2 Cupfuls of Strained 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Tomatoes 
Sugar 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt Flour 
4 Cupfuls of Boiled Hominy 


Teaspoonful of 
Pepper 


\V IPE meat; cut into two-inch pieces; boil 
rapidly twenty minutes with two cupfuls 
of boiling water. Add onion, sugar, salt and 
pepper; boil slowly two hours and a half. Add 
tomatoes; boil ten minutes. Mix flour with cold 
water until smooth, and add to meat; boil three 
minutes. There should be two cupfuls of gravy. 
Serve with border of hominy and parsley. 








Philadelphia Scrapple 


1 Cleaned Pig’s Head 
2 Cupfuls of Cut Onion 
2 Quarts of Corn Meal 


1 Teaspoonful of Sweet 
Marjoram 

1 Teaspoonfulof Pepper 

1 Quart of Buckwheat 1 Tablespoonfulof Sum- 

5 Tablespoonfuls of Salt mer Savory 

1 TablespoonfulofThyme 1 Teaspoonful of Sage 


OIL head in five gallons of cold water; add 
onion, and boil until meat falls from bone. 
Strain stock. Chop meat and tongue, which 
has been skinned; return to stock, and add 
corn meal slowly, stirring constantly until it 
begins to thicken; add buckwheat, seasonings, 
and boilone hour. Brush pans with drippings; 
pour in mixture; smooth tops and cool. Cut in 
half-inch slices; dip in flour, and fry. 


Oxtail Stew - 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Sugar 
14 Cupful of Cut Onion 
2 Cupfuls of Turnips 
114 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 2 Tablespoonfuls 
4 Teaspoonful of Pepper of Parsley 


fe ges washing, dry the oxtails, which have 
been jointed. Sprinkle with flour; fry in 
hot drippings. When brown put in saucepan and 
cover with boiling water; add seasoning; boil 
slowly for two hours, or cook in a fireless cooker; 
add the onion and turnip; boil for thirty min- 
utes. A tablespoonful of flour is mixed with cold 
water and added for thickening. Serve oxtails 
in center of platter, bordered with turnips. 


2 2 sta rils 
, Cupful of Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Drippings 


Shin Meat Cooked in a Bean Pot 


2 Pounds of Shin Meat 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cut Onion Pepper 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Caramel Flour 
UT meat into pieces, and sear with a little 
marrow. Put intoa bean pot with the bone, 
onion, two cupfuls of boiling water, the caramel, 
salt and pepper. Cover, and bake for three or 
four hours; it can be finished in three hours if 
the oven is hot; a*more moderate oven takes 
four hours. Add flour, which has been mixed with 
cold water for thickening. Serve with a border 
of hominy. If more water is needed for the gravy 
use the hominy stock. Garnish with parsley. 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
14 Teaspoonful of 





Curried Brisket With Rice Border 


2 Pounds of Brisket 
2 Cupfuls of Cut Onion 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Flour Tops 
IPE meat; cut into thin slices; sear on 
both sides ina hot iron pan (no fat isadded, 
as the meat is fat enough); then put in boiler 
and cover with boiling water. In the pan in 
which the meat was seared brown the onions, 
and add to meat. Add salt, and boil slowly 
three hours, or until tender. Mix flour and curry 
with a little cold water; add to the meat, with 
the celery tops, and boil ten minutes. Serve 
with three cupfuls of boiled rice as a border. 


2 Teaspoonfuls of Curry 
Powder 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Celery 
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Goblin Soap easily takes 
out stains and the dirt 
that grinds into the 
wrinkles. It cleans off 
the soil of housework 
and never roughens or 
reddens the skin. 


Goblin Soap 


For Toilet and Bath 


Lathers instantly in any 
water, cold or warm, hard or 
soft. Keep a cake of Goblin 
Soap in the bathroom, the 
kitchen and the garage for 
quick, refreshing, thorough 
cleanliness. Used constantly 
in Schools, Hospitals, Offices 
and Shops. 


5c per cake 


Sold by dealers, everywhere. Sample 
cake mailed postpaid for your 
dealer’s name and address and a 
two-cent stamp. Address 


CUDAHY, Dept. 45 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
Canada—64 Macauley Ave., Toronto 





Takes out dirt 
in a jiffy 
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New Housekeeping 





A Right Company Dinner 


T WAS to be my first dinner with 
[isis Eight of our best friends 

were coming and, without regard to 
work or cost, I had planned the most 
elaborate menu and decorations. 

Then imagine my despair on the 
morning of the auspicious occasion, 
when my maid appeared with a plain 
case of the mumps. The guests were 
parents of small children, and for their 
sakes, as well as for the maid’s sake, 
I sent her to the hospital. 

I frantically telephoned to employ- 
ment bureaus, but all I could get was 
a woman who promised to wait on the 
table, but who would not arrive until 
six o’clock—and dinner was to be at 
seven! Could I get things ready my- 
self? 

When I consulted the menu all my 
courage oozed away, for this is the 
menu I had made out a week before: 





Cream-Tomato Soup 
Celery Olives Salted Almonds 
Oysters Broiled on Half Shell 
Pimiento Sandwiches 
Chicken a la Maryland 
Garnished With Corn Fritters and Bacon 
Cranberry Sherbet 
Stuffed Baked Potatoes 
Fruit Salad 
Toasted Crackers 
Frozen Custard 
Angel Cake 


Asparagus Tips 


Coffee 


Everything necessary for the dinner, except 
the oysters, was in the house; nothing was pre- 
pared except the cake and the soft custard 
ready to be frozen. I counted the things I must 
do that I had never done before: make tomato 
soup, broil oysters on the half shell,bake chicken 
a la Maryland, mix and fry corn fritters, stuff 
baked potatoes, mix and freeze cranberry sher- 
bet and freeze custard. 


LL that I knew how to do were the sand- 
4°\ wiches and salad, and they would take at 
least an hour. I wondered how much time was 
needed for the other things. Then I thought of 
the little woman next door. Menu in hand, I 
ran up to her house. 

‘“* Are you afraid of the mumps?”’ I called. 

“Oh, no. The mother of four children doesn’t 
dare be afraid of anything. I saw you send 
your maid away, and I’ve been hurrying so I 
could help you. How is dinner coming on?” 

“Tt isn’t coming on. Can you tell me how 
long it will take to do all these things, and what 
I’d better do first?’”’ 

‘*Was your maid actually going to cook and 
serve this dinner without assistance? If it were 
anything but the mumps, I’d say she was fak- 
ing illness in order to get out of the work. You 
have too much on your menu that has to be 
cooked at the last minute. Your cook ought to 
be putting her soup together while she is broil- 
ing the oysters, and she ought to be putting the 
oysters on the plates while she is removing the 
soup from the table, and she ought to be frying 
the corn fritters while she is doing both. The 
chicken ought not to be in the oven more than 
half an hour and it ought to be basted every five 
minutes. Do you really intend to try to do 
these things, with only one woman to serve?” 

‘But what can I do?” 

The little woman was busy with pencil and 
paper. ‘“‘There, I’ve rewritten your menu. 
Here is a dinner as delicious as yours, simple 
both in cooking and serving. It follows a rule 
that is safe when your help is limited: ‘Don’t 
have too great a variety, and have mostly 
things that can be prepared in advance.’” I 
read the revised menu: 


Grapefruit Garnished With Tokay Grapes 
Olives Celery Salted Almonds 
Chicken en Casserole Cranberry Jelly 
Maitre d’Hétel Potatoes Corn Pudding 
Hearts of Lettuce, With Russian Dressing 
Pimiento Sandwiches 

Frozen Custard 
Angel Cake Coffee 
“Tt sounds good, but I don’t know any more 
now than I did at first.”’ 


ee see,’ she explained carefully, ‘‘I’ve 
taken it for granted that you had planned 
to have grapefruit and Tokay grapes in your 
fruit salad, and therefore you must have at least 
six grapefruits and three heads of lettuce in the 
house; so I cut out your soup and oysters be- 
cause they require careful handling at the last 
minute to be just right. ThenI put the grape- 
fruit for your first course so you won’t want a 
fruit salad, and that will eliminate some work. 

“You can get everything ready this morning 
except the corn pudding and chicken. Phone 
your fishman to cancel the order for oysters. 
Then fix your grapefruit and put it on ice. 
Your waitress will have nothing to do to the 
first course except put it on the table, and 
while your guests are eating the grapefruit she 
can give her time to the main dinner. 

‘Next wash your lettuce and cut it into 
quarters, allowing one quarter to each person. 
Put it in the ice chest on the plates on which it 
is tobe served. The dressing, a combination of 
mayonnaise, whipped cream and chili sauce, I 
will make for you, and the waitress can put it 
on just before serving. Peel your potatoes and 
scoop out little balls with a scoop I will lend 
you—it costs ten cents—leave them covered 











Housekeeping as a Business 


NE hundred years ago the girl who 

esteemed herself a “lady” was 
educated only in fine arts, such as 
music, painting and embroidery. She 
filled a position ornamental rather than 
useful. Preparation of meals and cook- 
ery were quite beneath her—in fact 
she prided herself on knowing nothing 
about household duties, and the kitchen 
was seldom, if ever, honored by her 
presence. 

This supercilious attitude is one from 
which women have freed themselves. 
Housekeeping is the greatest business 
inthe world. More people are engaged 
in it than in any other vocation. On 
it depends not only the health and 
happiness of the family, but all social 
life. Why, then, is it considered drudg- 
ery? Usually because of incompetency. 
The woman who dislikes housework 
is the woman who does not know how 
to do it. 

Who does not enjoy doing what she 
can do well? Thisis exactly the object 
of courses in Domestic Science—to 
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with cold water and save the pieces for mashed 
potatoes tomorrow. 

“‘Then make your sandwiches, wrap them 
in damp cheesecloth and put them in the ice 
chest. Your chicken will take care of itself 
after it is once in the casserole. I will give you 
some cranberry jelly to serve with it in place of 
the sherbet. I think jelly with meat is better 
than sherbet, and see how much work it will 
save you! I will come over in time to see about 
the chicken and corn pudding.” 

“Oh, I can’t thank you enough!” 

“Just a minute! You will need these reci- 
pes’’—and she handed me the index cards she 
had taken from a box. ‘‘ Hang these cardsabove 
your worktable.” 

I had never seen recipes quite like those. 
Besides the measurements of the ingredients, 
directions for every step in mixing and cooking 
were given in the order it was to be done, as 
well as the time required for the labor. It 
seemed that one could not go wrong if one fol- 
lowed the directions. As I hung them over my 
table I had a feeling of competency that went 
far toward making my day successful. I had 
accomplished everything my neighbor had told 
me to do and had the table set when she ap- 
peared at three o’clock. 

She tested the breastbone of the chicken and 
announced that an hour and a half would be 
sufficient time to cook it. While she measured 
salt and ice for the frozen custard I rolled the 
chicken in salt, flour, pepper, and put it in the 
casserole, ready to have boiling water poured 
over it before putting in the oven. Then, as I 
insisted upon turning the ice-cream freezer, she 
mixed the salad dressing and maitre d’hdétel 
sauce for the potatoes. Everything was com- 
plete by four o’clock. The corn pudding did 
not need to be mixed before six o’clock, and 
this was so simple I felt sure my waitress could 
attend to it, although my neighbor came again 
at six o’clock to see that all went well. 

I had an hour to rest before my first guest 
arrived and another hour in which to dress for 
dinner. When my waitress came, at six o’clock, 
I needed only to give her a few directions about 
theserving. And, oh, the success of that dinner! 
Everything was so delicious, and I was so proud 
to be able to say I had done most of it myself. 

Now whenever I entertain I ‘‘ have mostly the 
things which can be prepared in advance”’ and 
nothing that I do not know how to make my- 
self. It is a ‘‘safety first’? precaution! 


Why Not Wash on Tuesday? 


\ 7ASH on Monday, iron on Tuesday, is the 

old schedule which from time immemorial 
has goaded the housewife to the washtub on 
Monday, rain or shine, sickness or health. 
When we consider it, there really is no reason 
why Monday of all days in the week should 
have been selected. In fact it has a great many 
disadvantages. 

In the first place the house needs dusting and 
“setting to rights’’ after Sunday, especially if 
there was company for dinner. Then the table 
linen must be looked over for stains and all 
spots removed before it goes to the laundry. 
All the clothing of the family must be looked 
over to see if there are stains or holes and tears 
which need attention. A small hole in a gar- 
ment may, during the washing, increase to five 
times its original size. This mending can be 
looked after very easily on Monday and time 
saved on wash day. 

If clothes are to be soaked, Monday is the 
time to do it. The clothes are sorted according 
to color, and bed linen, table linen, towels and 
such are soaked separately or piled ready for 
the wash. Starch may be measured out and 
the soap put into the solution, the bluing 
brought out of the storeroom and put in a con- 
venient place. The washing machine, wringer, 
tubs and clothespins also may be got ready. 

Then on Tuesday morning, bright.and early, 
with no frantic search for ink eradicator or a 
discouraging wait for the hot water to remove 
a fruit stain, the housewife can go on with her 
washing without interruption. 


teach the girl to be competent, system- 
atic, economical—to enjoy the ‘“‘new 
housekeeping.’”’ Her work ceases to be me- 
chanical routine, and becomes a task requiring 
intelligence and thought. She knows how to 
cook and sew well, and her efficiency in these 
lines can be directed to any other duties with 
equal skill. Domestic Science awakens a wider 
interest in her life and she is a perfect woman 
of today. 


What to Have for Dinner 


NSTEAD of the ‘Well, let’s see, we had 

beans yesterday, and corn the day before, 
and peas the day before that, what shall we 
have today?” I have systematized and reduced 
this old household ogre to a minimum. I pre- 
pare a week’s menu on each Friday for the suc- 
ceeding seven days. 

Some time ago I bought a small loose-leaf 
notebook, containing an index. Under ‘“B” 
I wrote a list of dishes that might be used as the 
main dish at breakfast; under ‘‘D,”’ a list of 
desserts; under “‘L,’”’ a list of luncheon dishes; 
under “‘M,”’ alist of meats and the different ways 
of cooking each kind and cut; under ‘‘S,”’ a list 
of salads grouped under the hefdings “ Fruit,”’ 
““Vegetable,” ‘‘Fish” and ‘ Miscellaneous”’; 
also a list of soups; under “V,” an alphabet- 
ical list of all vegetables, and the different ways 
of cooking each. 

For instance, beside the word ‘‘Corn’’ I have 
‘Creamed, Escalloped, Fritters, Au Gratin.” 
[ left plenty of space under each heading and, 
as I found new ways of cooking, added them. 
At the same time I pasted the new-recipe in 
my card-index file. For seven years I have kept 
my little book in the kitchen, and when making 
out menus I turn toit. Iam sure within a few 
seconds to find dishes which we haven’t had re- 
cently, and which fit in with the rest of the meal. 


“House-Cleaning Season” Unnecessary 


“T‘HE last Friday of every month—Friday 
being our cleaning day anyway—we com- 
pletely ‘‘ house-clean”’ one room of our six-room 
apartment; the closets are cleaned with the 
rooms into which they open, and the bathroom 
is cleaned the same day as the den, which is 
easily accomplished as the den is small. By 
following this plan each room in the apartment 
is ‘“house-cleaned”’ twice a year, and the only 
way in which the regular routine of the house- 
hold is disturbed is that extra cooking is done 
the day before, and I get up an hour or so 
earlier on the morning of that special Friday. 
As each room is cleaned any new article of 
furniture needed for that room is purchased at 
the time. For instance, the linen closet and 
kitchen get one semiyearly ‘‘house cleaning” 
in January, when the stores offer sales in towels 
and bed linens, and the dining room just before 
Thanksgiving, for at that season special bar- 
gains in table linens and dishes are to be had. 
We manage on a monthly budget and we find 
that this system is more easily handled and our 
home is kept in better repair than by an an- 
nual or semiannual freshening up. 


Good Uses for Paper 


N ONE of my cabinet drawers I keep paper 

napkins, sheets of newspaper, a roll of waxed 
paper and large sheets of Manila paper. The 
paper napkins I use as coverings for foods and 
jelly and to wipe off greasy plates when I am 
piling up my dishes. The Manila paper, when 
slightly floured and laid flat on the table, 
makes an excellent mixing board. When fowl or 
fish are cleaned a large sheet is placed over news- 
papers on the table, and the mincing and dicing 
of vegetables are done on smaller sheets. 

I use the paraffin paper to butter tins or to 
brush the top of biscuits with milk. I wrap my 
cakes and bread in the paraffin paper, as it 
helps to keep them fresh. With newspaper I 
clean my greasy pots and utensils, thus avoid- 
ing unsightly cloths. The gas and coal stoves 
get a good cleaning with this paper every week. 
The garbage pail is lined with newspaper, which 
saves much cieaning of that receptacle. 
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“Kitchen 
Why Not Try a Loaf of Homemade Bread Today? 
By Virginia E. Kift 


White Bread 





Tossed Bread Gluten Bread 


3% Cupfuls of Sifted 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 25 Ounces of Sifted 14 Tablespoonful of 3 Cupfuls of Gluten 114 Cupfuls of Water 
Bread Flour 2 Tablespoonfuls of Bread Flour Butter Flour 1 Cake of Compressed 
2 Tablespoonfuls of ugar 1 Cupful of Milk \% Tablespoonful of 14 Teaspoonful of Salt Yeast 
Shortening 1 Cake of Compressed 1 Cupful of Water Other Shortening 1 Yolk of Egg 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Cupful of Water Yeast 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 14 Cake of Compressed Melted Butter 


1 Teaspoonful of Sugar Yeast 
HE most difficult thing to do without in a 
It does not pay if the housekeeper wishes to ROPORTION of flour to liquid is one of the restricted diet is ordinary white bread. 
reduce the amount of work done in the house. most important elements in bread making Where diabetic bread which contains the small- 
But if there is a general servant whose time and, when possible, flour should not be meas-_ est possible amount of starch is required, it is 
must be paid for anyhow, and fuel, too, would ured but weighed. In this recipe, which is used made with gluten flour or with diabetic flour as 
be used, it does pay—not only financially, but with a knife bread mixer, the proportion has _ given above. 
in the satisfaction which results from having been scientifically determined, and when using One-half of the bread used in this country is 
“good homemade bread.” it the flour should always be weighed. made at home. Why don’t you make yours? 


OES it really pay to make bread at home? 








IF YOU CANNOT KNEAD YOUR BREAD TOSS IT 
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Sift and Measure3!2Cup- Rub Lightly Into Flour 
fuls of Hard Spring-Wheat With Tips of Fingers Two Cups; Add Salt, Sugar; to Flour. Mix Lightly With ciently Mixed Lift From 


Divide Water in Three Combine Liquid and Add When Dough is Suffi- 


or Bread Flour Tablespoonfuls of Fat Soften Yeast in Third Cup Fingers Bowland Raise Hish in Air 








Strike Dough on Table Let Rise 1% Hours; Then Place in Greased Bread Keep in a Warm Place; When Bread Shrinks From 
With Force Four Times. “Turn” Dough Under Pan and Let Rise Again When Double in Bulk Sides of Pan,Tap; Hollow 
Replace in Bowl. Cover Center Four Times Y, Hour Bake 50 to 60 Minutes Sound Shows it is Done 











A KNIFE BREAD MIXER MAKES A FLAKY BREAD 


















RRR Sege oe Re ee 
Sift and Weigh Accurately Add Lukewarm Milk, Adjust Mixer; Siftin Flour. Open Mixer; Remove Cover Basin, Keep in a 
One Pound Nine Ounces Water, Salt, Sugar, Fat, Turn Handle OnlyasLong Dough From Knives. Do Warm Place; Let Dough 


of Good Bread Flour Softened Yeast to Basin as Flour Remains in Sifter Not Touch Dough in Basin Rise for One Hour 












Then “Turn” or Gather At End of Second Hour Mold Lishtly on a Slightly When Doush Doubles in Cool on Cake Cooler 
Doush Together; Cover; Divide Dough and Mold Floured Board. Set in Bulk Bake 55 to 60 Min- Free From Drafts. When 
Let Ris® Two Hours More Into Loaves Greased Pans to Rise utes in a Moderate Oven Cold Cut in Thin Slices 





MAKE GLUTEN BREAD WITHOUT TOUCHING THE DOUGH 











ee 








Cover Mixer; Let Dough Remove With Rod to In a Moderate Oven 
Rise 1¥%2 Hours; Turn Till Greased Pan; When Dou- Bake One Hour. Cool 
Dough Forms Ball ble in Bulk Bake on Cake Rack 


To 1% Cupfuls of Water Add the Gluten Flour, 
Add a Yeast Cake Sof- Salt, Eg Yolk and Butter; 
tened in % Cupful Water Turn Three Minutes 








Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift 





Linen’s Charm 
on Your Floors 


ERE is a floor-fabric with 
all the enduring charm as- 
sociated withthe finelinens 
of old—a fabric woven from flax 
into a staunch, handsome rug which 
has the look of wool and the wear 
of linen. 
Any room in your house will 
be made more decorative with the 
use of 


earfla 
LINEN RUGS 


for beautiful colorings, never be- 
fore available in such variety, are 
now at your disposal. Any room 
can be kept permanently cleaner 
by their use, for ordinary sweep- 
ing keeps these thick, reversible 
rugs as fresh as new and actually 
improves their appearance as the 
years go by. Any room can be 
made more orderly and /ivable with 
them, for they are too heavy to 
kick up or slide or wrinkle as 
flimsy rugs do. 





flower of the flax plant, 
which gives us linen. 

In 1810 the Emperor 
Napoleon offered a million 
francs to any inventor who 
devised the best machin- 
ery for spinning flax yarn. 
A century ago linen was 
a luxury. In KLEARFLAXx 
Linen Rucs this time- 
honored fabric is put to a 
new use. 


ie. This is the pale blue 
u- 











May we help you? 

A booklet has been prepared to help you in 
choosing the most appropriate rug for any 
room. It shows real room scenes in colors, 
indicating how to select effective color 
schemes for any part of your house. Ask us 
for ‘‘Seven Years and a Million Dollars” 
before you buy another rug. It’s sent free. 


Western Rug Co. 


Room 1923 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 
Mills at Duluth, Minnesota 


































































































Sail orton 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


we = ORIGINAL 


for nearly sixty years has 
been a staple in thousands 
of American homes. “Eagle 
Brand” has been known and 
used in every country in the 
world where civilized man 


has established himself. 


“Eagle Brand” is made 
from clean milk and pure 
cane sugar, under advanced 
sanitary conditions. It pre- 
sents an unbroken record 
of uniformity in quality and 
wholesomeness. 


It is a safe food for in- 
fants, and during the past 
60 years many thousands 
of babies have been suc- 
cessfully raised on “Eagle 


Brand.” 


It is also excellent in coffee, 
tea, chocolate and cocoa, 
and adds richness and a 
delicate smoothness when 
used in making cakes, pies, 
puddings, ice cream, etc. 


Tear off the coupon below and 
send it today for our literature. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK 
COMPANY 


**Leaders of Quality’’ 
New York 


Est. 1857 
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What You Should Know 
About the Can You 





By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


HE first step toward greater economy and 

accuracy in buying foods preserved by 

commercial canning methods is to under- 
stand very thoroughly the point of sizes of the 
various cans. There are standard, definite 
sizes in cans as there are in shoes, underwear 
or other merchandise. You, of course, have 
noticed that some cans are larger than others; 
or that, for instance, peas generally come in 
smaller cansthandotomatoes. But what isthe 
exact amount of difference in the sizes of cans? 

All manufacturers of canned goods, whether 
soup, vegetable, fruit or other food, pack ac- 
cording to a series of standard sizes based on 
corresponding standard weights of the cans’ 
contents. This is shown by the table of sizes, 
with the kinds of foods usually packed ina 
given size and the weight of the contents, given 
below. 

There is no number on the can to indicate 
what size it is, but this fact can be easily found 
by noting the weight, which is always printed 
in small numbers either on the face of the can 
or on the reverse side. 

If the contentsindicated are ‘‘1lb. 140z.’’ we 
know by referring to the table that a can con- 
taining this amount is a No. 2% can. All 
sizes can be estimated similarly by first know- 
ing the weight, whichis always a “net weight” 
of the contents only and does not include the 
weight of the can. 

The table clearly shows how many sizes of 
cans there are, how the same product may be 
packed in any one of three or four sizes and 
how these sizes vary in weight. Yet what a 
common custom it isto gointo astore and say 
to the clerk, ‘‘ Let me have a can of tomatoes,” 
or some other product. His reply is generally: 
‘What price —ten, 
twelve, fifteen, or 
two for a quarter?’’ 
You then buy the 
can not by weight 
or by number, but 
on a basis of price 
only. 

It is as uneco- 
nomical and care- 
less to buy canned 
goods without or- 
dering by size and 
number as it would 
be to enter a store 
and say, ‘Let me 
have some under- 
wear,’ without 
giving material, 
style and size; or 
as it would be to 
say to the butcher, 
““Let me have ten 
cents’ worth of 
lamb,’ without first 
finding out the price of lamb in order to know 
how much one will get for ten cents! 


rr r WEIGHT OF 

S1zE NUMBER’ KIND oF Foop CONTENTS 
4%... .. . Sardines, potted 
meats, pastes, 
‘‘samples,’” con- 

densed milk, etc. 4 to 434 ounces 


Potted shrimp, 
lobster, clams, 
condensed milk, 
‘‘flat’’ salmon, 
etc. . .. .. @% or 8 ounces 


1 (‘short’) . Canned soup, 
potted meats, 
tomato purées, 
condensed milk, 
etc. . . . .. 100r10% ounces 


\e 
bN 


ta 
sometimes 
called 114) Corn, peas, pine- 
apple, sliced 
peaches, ** flat” 


or ‘‘tall’’ sal- 
mon, tomatoes, 
etc. . . . .. 16 ounces, and is 


standard 1- pound 
or 1-pint can 
-.- Small vege- 
tables,and fruits 
like berries, 
‘grated ”’ and 
‘‘chunk’’ styles 1 pound,4 ounces 


N 


2%(4% mess 

high). . Large fruits and 
vegetables, 
baked beans, 
asparagus, to- 


matoes, etc. 1 pound,14o0unces 


3 (‘regular’) Peaches, pears, 
aked beans 
whole tomatoes, 
beets, spinach, 
ae . . 2 pounds 


3 (‘‘tall,”’ 5% 
inches high). Same as above 2 pounds,6 ounces 
10 ~ so « Corm on cob, 


sauerkraut, soup 
and large quan- 
tity of all foods 
for trade distri- 
bution . 6 pounds,6 Ounces 

I asked for ‘‘a can of tomatoes” as an experi- 
ment and was handed five different sizes vary- 
ing in weight from ten ounces to two pounds six 
ounces, or from the No. 1 “short” to the No. 3 
‘*tall.”’ Five different-sized cans, all in answer 
to the same request merely for a “can”! 


LL the various-sized cans are known and 

used by your grocer by number; if you 

ask for them by number you will always be sure 

of getting just the size can you want, with a 

corresponding standard weight; because, as 

shown, a size, like No. 3 ‘‘ regular,” has a fixed, 
standard, invariable weight of contents. 








Cans Vary in Weight From 4 Ounces to 2 
Pounds, 6 Ounces, and in Size From Number 
Yy “* Flat” to Number 3 “Tall” 


You buy sugar by the pound, milk by the 
quart, potatoes by the bushel. In this way you 
have a measure of weight or amount as well 
as Of quality, and you pay according to that 
measure. 

Why not similarly measure the weight and 
amount of canned goods in determining their 
price? Unless you know the weight or size of 
the can you buy, you cannot be sure you are 
getting your money’s worth, which of two 
brands is most satisfactory, or what value is 
offered by advertisements featuring canned 
goods, 

For instance, if I see that a can of fish flakes 
is selling for twenty cents, how can I fairly 
estimate its value unless I know how much 
fish flakes I get fortwenty cents? OrI may see 
a retail announcement featuring ‘‘ canned 
peaches, ‘special,’ fourteen cents a can.’”?’ How 
can I be sureit is a “‘Special’’ unless I know the 
size of this particular can? 


ET us suppose I am familiar with the price 
of a good table peach in a No, 3 can, two 
pounds, six ounces, which costs twenty-four 
cents. Before purchasing this “special” I 
read the label and find that it is a No. 1 can, 
containing only ten ounces. Now I have a 
basis of Comparison, and argue: 

“Tf the price of a No. 3 can, containing thirty- 
eight ounces, is twenty-four cents, is it a saving 
to buy a can containing ten ounces for fourteen 
cents? Certainly not.” And, because [ have 
examined the weight, I am saved a wasteful 
purchase. 

Only by knowing the weight of the can is 
it possible to estimate the true cost of a prod- 
uct and compare its cost with that of other 
foods. For exam- 
ple, the usual“ tin” 
of sardines weighs 
four ounces and a 
quarter and costs 
about fifteen cents; 
so that sardines 
cost almost sixty 
cents apound! So, 
by estimating price 
by weight, a clearer 
idea of the cost of a 
pound js obtained. 

In one brand of 
pineapple, for in- 
stance, the No.2% 
can contains ten 
slices and costs fif- 
teencents. TheNo. 
2 can in the same 
grade contains six 
slices and costs ten 
cents. In one Case 
a large slice costs 
a cent and aq half, 
but by buying the apparently cheaper can 
each small slice costs a cent and two-thirds. 

Many kinds of fish and other foods come in 
“flat” tins as well as in the “‘tall.’’ The “tall” 
No. 1 weighs exactly the same as the “flat” 
No. 1, but the ‘‘flat’’ generally costs ten or fif- 
teen cents more. This is because a solid piece 
of fish, as of salmon, is cut right out of the best 
portion of the salmon, whereas the ‘‘tall”’ can 
is filled with one or two smaller pieces, which 
makes the packing less expensive. 

Sometimes a can appears partially empty at 
the top, particularly in foods like corn or peas, 
This does not mean that the can is “‘short” in 
weight. It is impossible to fill a can absolutely 
full, and asa rule the amount of the actual] con- 
tents is more than the labeled ‘net weight.” 

There is also economy in purchasing canned 
goods in quantity, as there is a reduction of 
from five to fifteen per cent in goods bought by 
the ‘‘case.”” Autumn is the time to purchase 
the fresh season’s stock. It is quite easy to 
estimate how many Cans of this or that prod- 
uct will be used a week, month or season, then 
to make up an order and purchase by the case, 
or at least by the dozen. 

A “case” contains differing quantities of 
cans, depending on Size, as follows: 


SIZE NUMBER OF CANS 
Me 365 See oe ee 3: 4 > ee eee 
No. 1 . 2 to 4 dozen 
No. 2 . 2 dozen 
No. 3 . 2 dozen 


It is meray to write down in the kitchen 
notebook the experiences One has with various 
brands, sizes and grades of canned goods: the 
number of portions or slices, the quality, the 
most convenient size for a Particular use, 
the trademark, or name, and other facts which 
will enable you to do future buying more eco- 
nomically and easily. Once the size, weight 
and quality of cans are determined, the order- 
ing becomes standardized and less wasteful. 


\ HEN a new supply of canned goods is 

purchased it is worth while to make out a 
card or slip of paper giving the number of each 
kind on hand. Asa canis taken from the Sup- 
ply closet check off one can on the slip. A 
moment’s reference to this card will indicate 
how many cans of any particular food are on 
hand. This will save many a disappointment 
in finding that “there isn’t another can of 
peaches in the house.” 

One reason for the economical management 
of institutions is just this point~buying has 
been reduced to a science and no detail is 
too small to be noted. Knowing more about 
canned goods and how to buy them is an 
important part of “new housekeeping’’! 































FoR thirty-five years 
Kabo Corsets have 
held the place of honor 
in the esteem of 
American women. 

Consistent quality, author- 
itative style, popular prices, 
and skillful blending of art 


and hygienic comfort have made 


KABO 


LIVE MODEL CORSETS 
AND BRASSIERES 
The favorites of American women 
Kabo Products are found in 
most of the Better Stores. 
Foryour Fall requirements, attention 
is directed to these special values: 








Anniversary Corsets 
Model 9015—made 
of silk broché with 
ribbon and Venice 
lace trim. Elastic 
insert in back. 
Colors, pink or 
white, Sizes, 18 to 
30. Price $5.00. 
MODEL 7052 at 
$3.50 and MODEL 


Anniversary Brassieres 
No. 0446—em- 
broidered linene 
and natural Cluny 
lace. V-yoke front 
and back. Hooks 
in front invisibly. 
Sizes, 32 to 48. 
Price $1.00. 

No. 0149 at 50c and 
No. 0524 at $1.50 


4042 at $2.00 are 


are also exceptional 
notable values. 


values, - 





KABO CORSET COMPANY 


Chicago 


New York San Francisco 
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if A trip exceeding alll anticipation 
Your enjoyment of fascinating 
} Honolulu and the “Isles of Peace” 
depends largely on the route 
you travel. 

For the traveler who desires a fast, 
safe, comfortable trip — such as has 
no equal on the Pacific — the new de 

luxe service offered by the floating 
“Palace of the Pacific’ —S. §, 
NORTHERN, should prove attractive. 
StoPover at Hito, affording Day and Night 
view, Volcano Kilauea 
ONLY 4 DAYS from the MAINLAND 
Fares on application. Write for 
from San Francisco, Nov. 7 and 21; 7, 
15; Jan, 4 and 23; Feb. 12; Mch. 5 and 23. 
From Los Angeles one day later 
H. A. Jackson, General Traffic Manager 
700 Call Bidg., San Francisco 
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ORAWN BY EDWIN F. BAYHA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for October, 1916 









A Live Copy of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


That May be Displayed in Home or Hall 


furnished, with a piano at one side and a table 
with a reading lamp. 
The characters needed to bring to life this copy 
of the magazine are: 
Mr. Kent—The father, 
Mrs. Kent—The mother, 
Big Brother—Tom, 
Big Sister— Margaret, 
Little Brother—Robert, 
Little Sister—Ruth, 


and as many boy and girl friends as one may de- 
sire to introduce. 

One girl is strumming the piano. The other 
girls are doing fancy work. The boys are poking 
the fire, toasting chestnuts and marshmallows. 
Mr. Kent is reading and Mrs, KENT is Sewing. 
Suddenly Tom looks up. 


Tom: Oh, I say, dad, put up that woman’s 
magazine and come have some fun. What are 
you reading in a woman’s magazine anyway ? 

Dap (looking over his glasses): Well, once in 
awhile the editor drops in something for me. I 
have just been reading a good editorial by 
Margaret Deland on ‘‘ What, Really, is Patriot- 
ism?’’ It gives me some new ideas that I think 
you young folks ought to know about. 

MARGARET: I guess it can’t be any more pa- 
triotic than that song that they had some time 
ago, called ‘‘Where the Flag is Full of Stars.” 
Do you all know it? (Turns to the boys and girls.) 
Let’s sing it. Then we'll hear what dad wants 
to read to us, 


f NHE setting of this scene is alarge living room, 


[MARGARET goes to ihe piano, the others grouping 
about her, and they all sing that poem of Henry 
yan Dyke's,‘ Where the Flag is Full of Stars,” 
set to music: 

We love our land for what she is 
And what she is to be— 
America for me, ; 
The land of youth and freedom. . , 
Where the flag is full of stars. 
Tom: Now, dad, let’s have it. Don’t make it 
too long. 

[FATHER now proceeds to read the editorial on pa- 
triotism, and explains what the ‘‘something”’ 
about our country is that we all love and fight for. 
When he finishes all clap and shout, “ Hurrah! 
That’s sol” and clap again. 


MOTHER: Well, now, that’s allso, but I think 
I stand for peace. J like that song arranged to 
the music of an old Dutch song by Josef Hof- 
mann. It is called “God’s Hand,”’ and that is 
something we should all remember too. Mar- 
garet, I wish you would sing it for us again as 
you did for me the other day. 
[After MARGARET /fin- 

ishes she quickly bows 


Jack: Well, I know this much about it: a 
five-dollar box of roses talks a heap louder to a 
girl than a fifty-cent bunch of carnations. 

NED: That reminds me of my friend Mr. E. 
Conomy: ‘‘ Before we were married,” his wife 
complained, “you used to send around a dozen 
roses every week.”’ ‘That was a cinch,”’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘This week I’m sending around two tons 
of coal and a rib roast.” 

GIRLS (clapping violently when the boys com- 
plete their part): Oh, oh, that’s fine! But we can 
beat that. Just waita moment. Excuse us from 
this happy company for a brief space and we 
will show you something we did at the beach. 


[The girls retire, a curtain is drawn, and when it 
is again pulled aside, after a few moments’ re- 
cess, the girls appear with large ribbon bows 
around their heads and sashes to match, and give 
the ‘* Summer-Girl Minstrels,” in which appear 
Miss Fluffy, Miss Boardwalk, Miss Votes for 
Women, Miss Swat the Fly, and many other 
noted characters. After animated discussion the 
girls close with the packing of their suit cases, all 
having accepted an invitation to spend ‘‘a day 
or more’ with friends as ‘‘the weather is just 
right.” The boys clap and the girls retire. 


MorTHER: Well, I declare it is past Robert and 
Ruth’s bedtime. Children, you look pleased but 
sleepy. Iam afraid we can have no story tonight. 

CHILDREN: Oh, please, mother! Read us 
that one about “ How the Fox Fooled the Bear.”’ 

MoTHER: Well, it is a short one, sol will. I 
am sure all the others will enjoy hearing it, too, 
even if it was not written for grown-ups. 

(She reads.) 

FATHER: Well, that magazine certainly meets 
all needs, But it doesn’t teach you girls to sew 
and cook and all those things, does it? It seems 
to me I see more girls these days reading maga- 
zines than helping their mothers and learning 
those things that girls ought to know to be capa- 
ble women. 

MARGARET: Why, dad, this dress I have on I 
made myself from a HOME JOURNAL pattern, and 
the dress all done cost me only two-thirty-three. 

HELEN: And this one, too, Mr. Kent, I made 
over from a dress I had last year. I wrote to 
the Home Dressmaking Editor for advice, and 
she told me just what to do and which pattern 
to use. Now, don’t you really think it looks 
pretty nice? My collar, too, I embroidered from 
one of the needlework patterns. 

FaTHER: To be sure, to be sure, I take it all 
back! I always have been proud of you girls. 

MARGARET: Yes, dad, and that dinner I got 
up for you last week when mother was away, 


that you liked so much, I got out of that same 
old magazine. I selected three things to make: 
Chicken d /a King, with toast; Tomato Aspic 
Salad; and small cakes to serve with peaches 
and whipped cream. I followed the recipes and 
you said it was great! 

FaTHER: I surrender. But, now, there’s one 
part you forgot all about—the advertisements. 

MARGARET: Oh, I don’t read the ‘“‘ads.” I 
read the corking good love stories. 

FATHER: We use every day the things it says 
to use. You go into a store and want to buy 
soap. And theclerk asks “What kind?” Then 
you think of a big advertisement you saw in the 
last number of the HomE JourNAL and you ask 
for that kind. So you see you do read the 
“*ads”’ whether you think you do or not. 

ELEANOR: And we forgot all about the cover. 
Oh, let’s pose Helen for the cover. You remem- 
ber that pretty-girl cover a few months ago. 


[The boys and girls retire, and the boys hastily, 
apparently, “‘knock together’’ a picture frame 
which they bring in. The girls meanwhile have 
dressed HELEN up to represent Francis Miller's 
charming girl, ‘‘As you Like Her.” 

Boys: Oh! Ah! 

Bos: Oh, I say! Let me pose for that fellow 
we all know in the *ae.*” 

Att: Hurrah! We will present the national 
advertisers for dad's benefit. 





[Then follows a series of tableaux of national ad- 
vertisements. 

Dap: Well, that’s great. I declare we’ve had 
an entertainment that we might have charged 
admission for the benefit of - - (some worthy 
cause). We have been reproducing a national 
magazine with its national advertisers. We 
should be proud that all these products you have 
shown are ‘‘ made in America.’’ We began with 
** America for Me,”’ now let us wind up.with 
“* America” —for everybody. 

MoTHER: Yes, that is very appropriate. We 
will sing it, but before these young folks leave I 
want them to come into the dining room and 
partake of some of these national advertised 
articles which I have used in making up some 
good ‘‘eats,’’ as Jack calls them, following the 
directions I found in the ‘‘Kitchen Movies.” 

MarRGARET: Mother is just as fond of ‘‘ mov- 
ies” as anybody, only hers are in the kitchen. 
[HELEN goes to piano and all rise to sing, when 

MARGARET and Dorothy step forward. 

MARGARET: We are stepping out of the fam- 
ily circle to ask you to come to the dining room 
and partake, as you may choose, of Chicken 
Salad, Deviled Eggs, Celery and Nut, Cheese 
and Olive Sandwiches, 
Macaroons and Frozen 











herself out smilingly, 

as they applaud her. 

She quickly returns 

with a dish of candy in 

her hand. 

MARGARET: Now this 
is something in which 
we can all take part. 
Mother made this from 
one of the candy recipes 
that is in that same 
helpful magazine. Iam 
sure we couldn’t keep 
house without it. 

NED (a visitor): The 
page I like best is ‘* That 
Reminds Me.” I think 
most people turn to it 
first. = 

Tom: Sure! We're 
going to use some of 
those jokes in our min- 
strel show. Come on, 
“you boysare init. Sup- 
pose we show the folks 
how we are to work in 
a few. 

jack: All right. 
Glad to add my little 
mite to the entertain- 
ment of the evening. 


[They push chairs {o- 
gether to the front. NED 
picks up a banjo and 
begins to strum il, 
while Jack leans back 
in his chair gazing 
ceilingward ; then 
NED: What do you 

know about the lan- 

guage of the flowers, 

Jack? | 


Cover PIctTuRE: 











charitable organization. 


“That Reminds Me” - 
“Summer-Girl Minstrels” j =x 
A BEDTIME STORY FOR THE LITTLE ONEs: “ How the Fox Fooled the Bear” 


O ANTICIPATE the requests of committees who ask us to help them 

plan what they pay us the compliment of calling a “Lapirs’ Home 
JOURNAL Entertainment,” we have arranged to supply material which will 
aid them in the giving of such an entertainment to which, if they wish, they 
may charge admission for the benefit of any worthy church or charitable cause 
in which they may be interested. We are obliged, however, as a safeguard, 
to name a nominal sum for which the material may be secured, and to say 
that each request must be accompanied by the name in full of the society 
giving the entertainment, the name of its president and secretary, and be 
accompanied by the name of the pastor of the church, if given by a church 
society; or of the mayor or postmaster of the town or city, if given by a 
For fifty cents we will provide a copy of the cover 
picture to be reproduced as a living picture and two copies each of the other 
features, where it would be advantageous to have more than one copy. The 
material provided would permit of the development of a program containing 
the following material, which may be used according to the pleasure of the 
committee in charge of the entertainment or in the form suggested on this page: 


PROGRAM 


“As You Like Her”’ : 
SONG AND CuorRus: “ Where the Flag is Full of Stars” 
EprroriAL: “What, Really, is Patriotism?”’ 

Soprano Soio: “God’s Hand”’ 


RECESS 


That the guests may partake of candy made from recipes supplied 


THE NEw HOuSEKEEPING 
Recipes for the making of dishes to be served at a supper 


THE ADVERTISEMENTS 





Suggestions of advertisements that may be arranged in tableaux 


Please address your request, accompanied by fifty cents in stamps, to 


THE ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


SEVENTH FLOOR, CURTIS BUILDING, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





. By Francis Miller ‘ 
Words by Henry van Dyke it meets our moods, 
By Margaret Deland 


. Arranged from an old Dutch Folk Song by Josef Hofmann 


. A Group of Boys in Minstrels) 


By Georgene Faulkner 


Fruit Pudding, all made 
from THE LApIEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL recipes with 
which they have pro- 
vided us, and to leave 
with us the price there- 
forfor the benefit of —— 
(whatever cause is being 
worked for). 

Dorortny: The enter- 
tainment material pre- 
sented this evening has 
all appeared in THE 
LapIES’ HOME Jour- 
NAL, which practically 
meets all everyday 
needs, for we could have 
gone on and illustrated 
its helpfulness to you in 
other ways. You see 
how uplifting it is, how 
entertaining, and how 


whether of humor or 
pathos. Many say they 
can’tlive without it, and 
if you think you would 
like to try a year’s sub- 
scription to secure for 
yourself its helpfulness, 
its publishers will give 
back to usa liberal com- 
mission for each sub- 
scription you hand to 
us tonight. 


[HELEN seats herself at 
the piano and the home 
folks and guests in the 
audience all join in 
Singing: 

My country, ‘tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 


A Group of Girls 














Tender, deep-juiced, full- 
flavored raisins, chosen for 
your use from 8000 sunlit 
California vineyards, sun- 
cured in the open vineyards, 
shipped with the sunshine 
sealed in. Nowhere else do 
such grapes grow, no other sun 
brews such flavor in their juices 
and no other grapes make 
raisins like these. 





Raisins with Oatmeal or 
Whole Wheat Cereal 


1 cup Raisins 

1 cup oatmeal (whole wheat) 
1 teaspoon salt 

3 cups boiling water 


Put water on in top of double 
boiler, add the oatmeal slowly, 
boil rapidly until it thickens, add 
salt; put in bottom of boiler on 
back of stove over night. In 
the morning add the well-washed 
raisins. 


Raisin Cookies 








Cream 4 cup butter with 1 
cup sugar, add well-beaten 
egg. Heat 4 tablespoons milk, 
dissolve !4 teaspoon baking 
soda, add slowly. Sift 1% tea- 
spoon creain of tartar with 3 cups 





in water and press one into each 
cake. Bake 12 to 15 minutes in 
moderate oven. 


of flour and add 1 cup at a time. ie | 
Have fourth cup sifted. Roll cut af : 
on floured bakeboard 34 inch thick ‘ H £ 
. and cut with a round cutter. a i 
Z Sprinkle sugar over top, dip rairins 6 4 i 



































Raisin Cake 


& 
14 cup butter or lard | 
1 cup sugar ¥% cup milk 
2'% teaspoons baking powder e 
16 teaspoon vanilla 2 eggs 
134 cups flour 
l4gpackage chopped SUN-MAID 
seeded Raisins. 
Cream butter and add sugar 
~— gradually. Add beaten eggs and 
2} milk. Add the flour sifted with 
baking powder, vanilla and raisins. 
Bake in deep tins about 20 to 30 
minutes. 



























California RAISIN BREAD 
_ Madewith SUN-MAID RAISINS ¢ 


California Raisin Bread isa ¢/3 
new kind of raisin bread, baked 
by bakers everywhere after a 
special recipe supplied by us. 
It contains plenty of these lus- 
cious nuggets of energy. It 
brings a new pleasure to your 
table. It makes bread, the staff 
of life, extra delicious, extra 
nutritious. Get a loaf today 
from your dealer. Ask for it 
by name. If by any chance 
it is not baked in your town, 
let us know. 





Send for our free booklet of 
raisin recipes, containing many P 
recipes new to most house- > 
wives. Nas 

There are three varieties of 
Sun-Maid Raisins—Seeded 
(seeds extracted); Seedless 
(from seedless grapes); Cluster 
(on stem, not seeded). 


California Associated Raisin Co. 
Membership 8000 Growers 
Fresno, California 
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Mf) 


$ : Seven Passenger 


Mode! 88-6 fob. Toledo. 




























Brief Specifications 


New double cowl body Cantilever rear springs 
45 horsepower six cylinder Auto-Lite starting and lighting 
en bloc motor system 
125-inch wheelbase Electric switches on steering column 
7 passenger seating capacity Vacuum tank fuel feed 
35 x 4% inch tires, non- Gas tank on rear with gauge 


skid rear Moto-meter 
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—and the records it breaks 
are at speeds you can use 


A king’s ransom would not more 
handsomely reward persistence 
than does the new Willys Six. 


Never before has any six of its size 
performed in ordinary driving to 
equal the new Willys Six. 


Excessive-speed motors may develop 
greater power at racing speeds. 


But we sought to develop greater 
power at driving speeds. 


And the Willys Six proves conclu- 
sively that it was still possible to 
further improve six cylinder per- 


formance in the usable speeds. 


What we have attained in the new 
Willys Six compared with any 


other six of its size is 


bo 
wn 


—higher power at speeds below 


miles per hour 


—faster pick-up at speeds below 25 


miles per hour 


—smoother climbing at speeds below 


25 miles per hour 


—slower speed on direct drive with 


absolute smoothness 


And we have attained all this and 
still have mile-a-minute speed 
and all the power at speeds above 
25 miles per hour that you would 
ever need or use, and all this 
without sacrifice of sturdiness, 
without 


sumption. 


increasing fuel con- 


These are motor qualities which you 


can use in every-day driving. 


And these are the very qualities 
which the excessive speed motor 
sacrifices at low speeds in order 
to gain them at speeds no ordi- 
nary driver ever uses,—and with 
a loss in sturdiness and_ fuel 


economy. 


And if you use the mile-a-minute 
speed of the Willys Six you will 
find that it hugs the road while 
cars of the excessive r. p. m. 
type at the same high speed be- 


come unsteady. 


But epoch making as are these motor 


improvements there are other 
ways in which the Willys Six 


surpasses. 


In riding comfort the new Willys Six 
sets a new pace for luxury. 


It has low, deep-cushioned seats with 
improved seat springs. 


It has long cantilever rear springs in 
exact accord with the weight of 
the car. 


And the long wheelbase (125 inches) 
and large tires (35x4% inches) 
also contribute to a new luxury 


of riding comfort. 


In appearance, also, the Willys Six, 
with its smart, double cowl body 
reaches 


. design, perfection of 


beauty. 


Only a past master of body design 
could reveal rugged power and 
speed in lines of such grace and 


beauty. 


At the price, $1325, this big seven- 
passenger Willys Six is a new 
smashing value in the luxurious 


class. 


Don’t waste a minute, but get right 
in touch with the Overland dealer 
and have him show you the new 
Willys Six at once. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


**Made in U. S. A.” 
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Whatever your figure 


—whether slender, medium, stout, short or long — 
there is a DeBevoise brassiére that will give you 
beautiful unbroken lines of correct contour from 
shoulder to waist and make your corsets and gowns 
fit you far more stylishly and becomingly while 
contributing unspeakably to your comfort and health. 


© 


Vebevois 


Better in every way than the old-fashioned corset cover. 
Nothing else for over-the-corset wear can compare with 
the DeBevoise. Try it and see what a wonderful difference 
it makes. Decline so-called substitutes. 

The DeBevoise was the original brassiére and today it is the best in fit 
and effect—in materials, workmanship and wear. It will repay you to 
make sure that the DeBevoise label, shown below, is on every brassiére 


you buy. That label guarantees you perfect satisfaction and the greatest 
brassiére value for your money. Illustrated booklet on request. 


CHAS. R. DEBEVOISE Co., 1270-A Broadway, New York 
World’s Oldesi and Largest Brassiere Specialists 


= 


Ask your merchant for the 


“debb-e-voice.” INSIST on this label: 








De Bevoise 
Brassiere 


AskThe Ladies’ Home Journal 





IS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 
on any subject. Please always confine your questions to the editor for the par- 
ticular subject given. All letters will be answered personally and will not be 


published. Write briefly, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- 
ion experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITOR 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editor), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LAbiEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LaptEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss BETtTy BARLOW 
THE LAbDtEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LaptEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE Lap1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


—l 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother's 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby —the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

MISS MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Everyday Law for Women 


TuHeE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, is to be deter- 
mined solely by the HOME JOURNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
THE LaptEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special difficulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice, Write to 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EpDITOR 
THE LApiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in the HOME JOURNAL, answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


a 


Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE INTERIOR DECORATION DEPARTMENT 
THE LApIES’ HOME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 

el 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc. —are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Goéd Form 
The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
Street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LApiEs’ HoME JouURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


THE CULINARY EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 

We will help you plan a home party if you 

will tell us what kind of party you would like 

to give and will furnish us sufficient details to 

enable us to answer jntelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 

THE HoME PaRTy EDITOR 
THE LApiEs’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


_ Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’s SociaL HELPER 
THE LapiEes’ HOME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpIToR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 

MR. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


a 





Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, or a question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE GIRLS’ EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 











“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
interest —questions pertaining to women’s in- 
terests, hints on travel, information on cur- 
rent events, the placing of quotations or of 
dates, questions on science, history and the 
drama, biographical sketches, etc. For these 
we have a special department. For anything 
not classified, address 


Tue EpitoRs oF “‘ WILL You TELL Me?” 
TuHeE Lapies’ HoME JoURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


\ JHERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you 


wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the 


author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
“The Book of Fair Booths’ —100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
“The Trousseau Book,” by the Fashion Editor (10 cents). 
“The Fancy Dress for Masquerade,” by the Fashion Editor (15 cents). 
“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Clothes,’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
“How to Do Continuous Smocking,” by Mrs. Martha Mason, 
‘*How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 
‘“‘What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charles E. White, Jr. 
‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,”’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
“Easy Patterns in Tatting,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). 
“Hat-Frame Making”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Trimming a Hat” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Covering a Velvet Hat” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 


“‘The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 


“Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 
“Planning the Little House Garden," by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents), 


“How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats,’’ by the New Housekeeping Editor (15 cents). 
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As they are—and might have been 
—had not Pebeco saved their teeth 
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Here is a warning to little girls and big—to wives and 
mothers all. This warning is for yow and your family. 


THE WARNING 








**Acid-Mouth”’ 





is the one worst enemy of good teeth. And Pebeco 
is the dentifrice whose mission is to fight. off ‘‘Acid-Mouth.”’ 








Knowing These Facts, [t' Seems Folly Not to Have Good Teeth 


TaATAne 


TOOTH PASTE 





) ' YOUNG GIRL can afford 
to neglect her teeth. Nor can 
older girls. None can afford 

to let “ Acid-Mouth”’ gain headway. 


Good teeth are first aids to charm. 
But teeth that are not sound detract 
greatly from personal appearance. So 
do teeth that are less than white. 


Wives and mothers owe it to their 
families to see that all within their 
household guard properly against 
tooth-decay— against ‘‘ Acid-Mouth,”’ 
its greatest cause. It is more than 
a mere matter of good looks. It isa 
question of health. 


When teeth are not sound, germs of 
many kinds can find and lurk within 
the cavities, and from them. multiply 
all through the system. For in- 
stance—‘“‘ cold’ and “ grippe”’ germs— 
and worse. 


To ward off ‘“ Acid-Mouth,”’ to pre- 
vent tooth-decay, to keep your teeth 


Pebeco 1s 


sound and white and gleaming, use 
Pebeco twice daily and visit your den- 
tist twice yearly. That is the sure way. 

Then your visits to the dentist can 
be pleasant. You need not fear his 
chair. That is something no dentist 
wishes. 

But every dentist does want you to 
take care of your teeth. 


Your good dentist looks on ‘“ Acid- 
Mouth’’ as a constant menace—a foe 
to fight all the time—every day. He 
knows how ‘“‘Acid-Mouth” works its 
destructive way in secret. How often it 
is undiscovered until after the damage. 

Your dentist knows how surely 
‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ can eat into the 
enamel of your teeth. How certainly 
the destruction of their soft interior 
follows. He understands the aches, 
the miseries that ensue. 

‘Acid-Mouth”’ is the estimated 
cause of 95% of all tooth decay. It 


OUR SIGN If OUR BOND: 





is thought that nine out of every ten 
persons have ‘‘Acid-Mouth"’ before 
they begin to use Pebeco. 


Make your household test for 
‘“ Acid-Mouth’’ now—in time. We'll 
send you the test papers without 
charge. After that, the goodness of 
your teeth isin your hands. 


Send for 
Free Ten- Day Trial Tube 
and Acid Test Papers 


Test papers enough for a family test to show 
how many have “ Acid-Mouth” and how Pebeco 
counteracts it. The Free Sample of Pebeco 
will show you how a real dentifrice tastes 
and acts. 

Pebeco leaves a fresh, keen, refreshing taste. 
Children and grown-ups soon learn to like it 
immensely, Its business is to polish your teeth 
beautifully—to remove unpleasant odors—and 
to help you keep your own teeth for life. 


Pebeco is sold everywhere in extra-large-size 


tubes, Write for Free Sample today. Address 
Lehn & Fink, 136 William St., New York, 


Manufacturing 


de by Ldn &. J ty 4 && 7 Chemists 
136 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK Lefer. Sento Canadian Office: 


Unity Bldg., Montreal 
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DOUBLE-SURE PRODUCTS 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


USE THEM FOR SAFETY’S SAKE 


Absorbent Cotton 
Gauze and Bandages 


Adhesive Plaster 


Fumigators, Etc. 




















‘ 


Note the Doctor 
See How He Guards Against Germs 


Note the doctor when he deals with wounds, however 
slight they are. Note how he makes sure of sterile dressings— 




















how he keeps them wrapped. 


Little wounds, cuts and bruises present the same chance 
for infection. They demand the same precautions. Endless 
damage can be done by carelessness in first aid. 


Keep on hand Absorbent Cotton, Bandages, Gauze and 
Know just where they are. 
Be sure that the bandage has been properly sterilized. Be 


Adhesive Plaster. 





sure it is sterile when used. 


The way to be sure—and double-sure—is to buy B&B 
dressings. They are twice sterilized, once after being sealed. 
They are put up in rooms filled with washed air, by workers 


in uniform. 


B&B Arro Brand Cotton — also B&B Handy-Fold Gauze— 


come in germ-proof envelopes. 
They remain for years sterile as they left us. 


Doctors, nurses and hospitals for 22 years have been using 
Our methods comply with their standards. 
Be as careful as your doctor. Tell your druggist that in these 


B&B products. 





things you want B&B. 


First Aid Book—10c 


This is a 128-page book, with over 100 
illustrations, written for us by a famous 
surgeon, now a major in charge of U. S. 


Army Field Hospital. 


It tells what to do in any emergency, before the 
hat to do for a wound or bruise 
or burn—for hemorrhage or fainting—for drown- 
ing or electric shock—for any form of poisoning. 

This book should be in every home. 
save a life sometime. Put it near your bandages, 
ready for instant use. Send us 10c, as evidence of 
serious intent. The book costs far more than that. 
It is a reprint of our book that sells for 50c. But 
to any home we will mail one for a dime. 


doctor comes. 


Enough for one use in each. 


It may 


Always call the doctor — remember First Aid is only first aid. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings 
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Absorbent 


Cotton 


KeptcleanbyaPatent Package 





This cotton goes through 22 
processes. en is twice ster- 
ilized, once after being sealed. 
Then packed ina Handy Pack- 
ageasabove. You cutoff what 
you want without touching the 
rest, or removing the roll from 
the package. 

Also packed in germ-proof 
envelopes, enough for one use 
in each. 





Formaldehyde 


Fumigator 


Given twice the usual 
strength, to be double-sure. 
Simply light a wick. The ger- 
micidal gas then permeates 
every crevice. Use after any 
infectious disease. Or in any 
house which others have occu- 

ied. Use when you clean 








Adhesive 
Plaster 











pk Black Chica 
Ata eet! 
A rubber-coated Zinc-Oxide 
laster which doesn’t irritate. 
ade especially for surgical 
uses. But it sticks to anything 
dry and stays stuck. You can 
use it for any sort of repair, 
on wood or metal, glass or 
rubber, china, paper or cloth. 
A perfect repair for lawn hose. 
in many widths and 
lengths, 10 cents up. 
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‘The Home Journal’s Puzzles 





By Sam Loyd 





FIFTY DOLLARS IN PRIZES 





A Partial List of Principal American Rivers 


Alabama Cheyenne Fox Hudson 
Allegheny Chowan Genesee Illinois 
Apalachicola Colorado Gila ames 
Arkansas Columbia Grand alamazoo 
Big Horn Coosa sreat Pedee Kansas 

lack Cumberland Green cennebec 
Black Warrior Delaware Gunnison Little Pedee 
Canadian Des Moines Hackensack Merrimac 
Charles Flint Housatonic Minnesota 


Mississippi Penobscot St. Johns Tennessee 
Missouri Platte St. Joseph Tombigbee 
Neosho Potomac Santee Wabash 
Neuse Powder Savannah Washita 
cmulgee Red Shenandoah White 
Ohio Rio Grande Snake Wisconsin 
Osage Roanoke Susquehanna Yazoo 
Passaic Rock Suwanee Yellowstone 
Pecos Sacramento Tallahatchie Yukon 


What American Rivers are These? 


American rivers. Do you suppose that 
you can discover what those rivers are? 
The two rivers shown in the first puzzle are 
“*Coosa, Red.” 
. 

For the complete set of correct answers and 
the best suggestion of a subject for a future 
puzzle page will be given a first prize of $15. 
For the next best set of correct answers and sug- 
gestion will be given a second prize of $10. For 
the next best set of answers and suggestion will 
be given a third prize of $5. For the twenty 
next best sets of correct answers and sugges- 
tions will be given 20 one-dollar prizes. 

By ‘‘suggestion”’ is meant a subject for the 
puzzle page. For example, one might suggest 
a series of puzzles dealing with historical 
events, the capitals of European countries, etc. 

The competition closes on October 20, which 
means that all letters in competition must be 
posted not later than that date in order to be 
received in time. 

Write your answers and suggestion on one 
side of one sheet of paper and address it to 


Am of the above pictures represents ‘wo 


Sam Loyp, PuzzLeE EDITOR 
Tue LaptEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The answers and prize winners for this month 
will be given in the January Home JouRNAL. 
The names of all the rivers represented are to 
be found in the above list. ; 


July Prize Winners 


FIRST PRIZE— Mrs. E. B. FAIRCHILD, Nebraska. 
SECOND PRIZE— MARY PARMENTER, Florida. 
THIRD PRIZE—HAZEL SARSFIELD, Illinois. 
OTHER PRIZES—Mary Mix, Missouri; Ella 
Case, Massachusetts; W. A. Chivers, California; 
Mrs. Mary Wolfe, Ohio; Judith Jenison, Michi- 
gan; Ardra Soule, Massachusetts; Cora L. Bryson, 
Iowa; Flo Belle Bradford, Indiana; Dean Fales, 
Nebraska; Ralph Reed, Oklahoma; Florence A. 
Stockett, Maryland; Mrs. C. J. Cooper, Hawaii; 
Ella L. Gilbert, New York City; Anna Jaeger, 
Colorado; Mrs. J. Fred Barber, New York; Mrs. 
J. S. Corner, Canada; Edwina Green, Michigan; 
Mrs. Joseph Mattox, Ohio; Rev. John W. Hyslop, 
South Dakota; Annie Rutledge, North Carolina. 


Answers to the July Puzzles 


1—READ, WALTON 

2— JEFFERSON, FRANKLIN 
3—HALL, STOCKTON 

4— HARRISON, TAYLOR 
5— RUTLEDGE, CARROLL 
6—CHASE, HART 
7—Lyncu, ADAMS 
8—CLYMER, HEYWARD 
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SILVERWARE 





1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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Pattern 
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HERALDIC 


| Pics after the care- 
ful hand-work of the early 
3 silversmiths, in the days 
when knighthood was in flower, 
the Heraldic Pattern truthfully 
suggests the spirit of those ven: 
turesome days. The hand-ham: 
mered treatment of the handle 
and the crest make the Heraldic 


Pattern really distinctive,and 


a delight to the eve. 
Those who desire to have their 


entire silver service harmonize 
in design will be glad to know that 
hollow-ware,such as tea pots and 
coffee sets, trays and vases, can 


also be had in the Heraldic design. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. silverplate 
is backed by the unqualified 
guarantee made possible by the 


test of more than 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers 
Write fer illustrated catalogue'X-28" 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


NEW WORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


HAMILTON. CANADA. 
Ghe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 


























The Young Mothers’ Registry 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 








Giving Baby the 
Right Start 


EW young moth- 

ers realize how 
very important it 

is to the baby as well as 
to the entire family to 
begin the correct train- 
ing and care of the new 
baby from the very first 
day of his life. Indeed 
we should even go back 
of this and make our 
plans for baby from the 
time he is first expected. 
From the very first 
day a regular schedule 
should be established 
for the tiny baby. He 
should be nursed on 
exact time, bathed at a 
given hour, given water 











nursery screen around 
the baby’s crib or bas- 
ket and then leave the 
window open. 

I do not advise sleep- 
ing porches for tiny 
babies at night. They 
have not enough per- 
sonal vitality to keep 
themselves warm if ex- 
posed to the direct 
night air after sunset. 
The new baby may be- 
gin to go out on sunny 
autumn days when he 
is two weeks old. He 
should not have a veil 
or any other covering 
on his face, but should 
be placed in a large, 
comfortable baby car- 
riage which has a para- 
sol or hood to keep off 
drafts, and be taken 











at stated intervals be- 
tween meals and al- 
lowed to sleep the rest of the time or to have 
one or two good crying times to strengthen his 
new little lungs. If the mother tells the person 
who is to take charge of the baby before she 
is able to assume the responsibility that she 
wants her baby started right from the first day, 
and if together they decide on the best hours 
for bath, feeding, naps outdoors, airings and 
all the little nursery details, by the time the 
mother takes charge herself she will have a 
well-trained baby who will be a pleasure to the 
entire household. 

In place of this wise plan the young mother 
who cannot afford a good trained nurse to start 
the baby right leaves everything to the person 
who takes care of her and the new baby, and 
who, many times, does not know how impor- 
tant it is to begin right. In consequence of this 
the baby is bathed, fed and generally taken 
care of in a most irregular manner, and by the 
time the mother must take charge of him he is 
a spoiled and willful little thing and many times 
much less healthy than he might have been. 


BABY who comes in the autumn needs 
medium-weight silk or cotton-and-wool 
underwear. His nursery should be kept at 68 
degrees during the day, and may be allowed to 
grow as cold as 45 degrees at night if necessary, 
the baby being kept warm in his own crib or 
basket by the flannel nightdress and wool 
stockings and light but warm bed covering. 
On very cold nights a hot-water bag may be 
placed in his basket also. 

Never begin the bad habit of allowing the 
new baby to sleep with his mother or with any- 
one else. Night nursing, smothering and many 
other injurious habits are established if the 
baby sleeps with anyone else. Do not be 
afraid of plenty of fresh air in the nursery night 
and day, but be careful about drafts. Have a 


A Registry Baby 


out in the sun for an 
hour at first, then grad- 
ually lengthen the time until he remains out 
two or three hours in the morning and the 
same amount of time in the early afternoon. 

There is no harm whatever in allowing a 
young baby to sleep outdoors in the daytime. 

On damp or very windy days the new baby 
had better take his fresh air in the nursery. He 
should be dressed warmly and then the nur- 
sery windows opened from the top and baby 
allowed to stay in this fresh-air room two or 
three hours at a time. It is best to wait at 
least half an hour after the tub bath before 
taking him out or putting him in the fresh-air 
room: 

During the uncertain and often cool autumn 
weather it is wiser to give the young infant his 
tub bath before an open fire if possible. It is 
also wise to start a little fire in his room when 
he is undressed and sponged off at bedtime. 
He must be put to bed warm and comfortable. 


i EGARDING the new baby’s food, I can 

only say nurse him yourself if this is at all 
a possible thing. If not, then use cow’s milk 
correctly modified. Get regular formulas from 
the doctor if possible; if not, write to me and 
I will gladly send them. The first food given 
toa new baby may cause chronic dyspepsia and 
untold-of worry unless it is wisely prescribed. 
Never feed according to a neighbor’s advice; 
have skilled advice from the first. 

All young mothers are urged to write to 
Marianna Wheeler, in care of the Home 
JouRNAL, before the baby comes, for leaflets 
about the layette and care of themselves, and 
as soon as the baby arrives to register him with 
thisdepartment. A leaflet on ‘The First Week 
of the Baby’s Life” and also one called ‘‘The 
Nursery Clock”’ will be sent tg any mother 
who sends a stamped, addressed envelope to 
me, in care of the HOME JOURNAL. 








Be”’ is a fitting opening for a Halloween 

entertainment because it is a far cry from 
the ‘‘ Holy Eve” of All Saints’ Day or ‘‘All hal- 
lows,” which is a solemn religious service, to 
the merrymaking which usually prevails on our 
own Halloween. The true spirit of Halloween 
nowadays is hospitality, good fellowship and 
harmless fun. I am listing a number of new 
and unusual entertainment features which, if 
properly combined, will enable you to present 
a mirthful program. 

“The Enchanted Wood”’ is a play for any 
number of children, boys and girls. There 
should be at least four each of bats and goblins 
and eight tricksy elves. In the play is intro- 
duced a bat drill with a chorus, followed by a 
‘*Goblin Drill.” 

“The Witches’ Prank” is a Halioween 
drama in two scenes for four boys and four 
girls. This is highly amusing as the boys plan 
to do such things as taking the sign ‘‘ Leather 
Goods Sold Here” from Brown’s harness shop 
and putting it in front of Mrs. Sharp’s bakery. 

““A School of Ghosts” for any number of 
performers is an exceedingly good exercise for 
a Halloween program. The curriculum in- 
cludes Music, Reading, Calisthenics, Natural 
History, Lunch, Spelling, Drawing and Dis- 
missal. Pupils of various sizes take part. 

““A Halloween Shadow-Picture Show” is a 
novelty in pantomime. There are eight pictures 
and a grand finale. The scenes may be as sim- 
ple or as elaborate as one cares to make them. 

Another pantomime is the ‘‘Moontykes.” 
Part of the recitation explains: 

Once they all were little children, just the same as 
you, or you; 

But they didn’t mind their mothers, as, of course, 
you children do. 


“What Do You Know About Ghosts?”’ is 
a farce for four boys, who agree to frighten 
folks on Halloween. 


"Te: story of ‘‘How Halloween Came to 


“A JACK-O’-LANTERN DRILL” is very 
i funny. It calls for twelve boys in yellow 
blouses, green sashes, black trousers, each car- 
rying a jack-o’-lantern, and for twelve girls 
in yellow dresses and green sashes, each one 
also carrying a jack-o’-lantern. Cinderella is 
present with both the pumpkin and the throne. 

‘“Will-o’-the-Wisps”’ is a most unusual drill. 
It is arranged for sixteen girls wearing black 
costumes. The stage is darkened and each girl 
carries a lantern or pocket flashlight. 

“The Brownies’ Frolic” is just fun all 
through, with a merry song set to the tune 
“The Campbells are Coming,” part of which 
describes their antics: 

The Brownie band is so freaky and gay, 
They'll practice all sorts of spooky play, 


School Entertainment 


And if when they come they catch one of you nap- 
ping, 

They'll scare you most out of your skin, ha, hey! 

The Brownies are coming, they’re on the way. 


Other Entertaining Novelties 


THER novelties which may be introduced 

are the “Black Cats,” a fantasy in which 

four small boys represent black cats and sing a 
song to the tune of ‘‘ Bonnie Doon.” 

““A Halloween Acrostic”’ calls for nine chil- 
dren, each carrying a jack-o’-lantern with a 
large letter carved out of the side, the letters 
spelling the word Halloween. 

“The Haunted House” is a dialogue for two 
boys and three girls, one a small child. 

The following musical numbers could be 
worked in effectively: 

“Little Witches” is a costume action song 
for any number of girls or young ladies. They 
wear white dresses, peasant cloaks and tall, 
pointed hats of bright scarlet. 

“Halloween” is a lively chorus to the tune of 
“Robin Adair’’: 

Why are we gathered here? ’Tis the Halloween. 
Spookiest time of year, mystic Halloween. 

Strange things are all around, 

Ghosts glide without a sound, 

Everywhere spooks abound, on this mystic Hal- 
loween. 

“The Ghost Song” is a very funny Hal- 
loween stunt: 

Poor old Mother Spriggins, a thin old crone— 

She went to the graveyard all alone. 

This should be sung in a very solemn droning 
manner, and should end in a wild, unearthly 
shriek, which coming unexpectedly is sure to 
be echoed by several feminine shrieks. 

Recitations suitable for Halloween are: 

“Dividing” is a humorous recitation of sixty 
lines, suitable for a little boy. Thisis the story 
of two boys who set forth to strip a tree of 
its fruit, and tells what they encounter when 
Farmer Brown finds them. 

A recitation that would be appropriate for a 
young girl is ‘A True Halloween Story,’ which 
tells the different things girls try on Halloween. 
This recitation consists of fifty-six lines. 

A recitation telling of ghosts’ pranks on 
Halloween is entitled ‘‘Two Ghosts.’”’ This 
consists of twenty-eight lines. 

“Naming Chestnuts,” a recitation having 
sixteen lines, describes a little boy’s Halloween 
party, and how they tell their fortunes with 
chestnuts. 





NOTE—The School Entertainment Editor is at the 
service of teachers and other workers who must get up 
entertainments. She will be pleased to make suggestions 
in response to their requests. Address her in care of 
Tue Lavrzs’ HoME JouRNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 





































































































Eaten on 

Bread, 
Crackers 
or Toast. 
Fine on 
Saltines. 


Filling glass jars 
with Peanut Butter 
at the Beech-Nut Plant 


een 


We have always wanted the 
housewife to see under what 
conditions Beech-Nut foods are 
made. With the aid of a new 
process of color photography, we 
are Showing readers of The Ladies 
Home Journal pictures of the 
Beech-Nut Plant in colors just as 
the eye sees them. The original 
color photographs are not retouched 
or tinted by hand. 


Visitors are always welcome at the 


Beech-Nut Plant. 


Department for filling and 
sealing Peanut Butter jars 
at the Beech-Nut Plant. 
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PICTORIAL JOURNEYS 
THROUGH THE 





PLANT 


CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Where Beech-Nut-Peanut Butter is made. 


“THE BEECH-NUT plant is magnificent! 
So clean—so completely equipped—and what 
is made there is the best—the very best. It is 
impossible to improve upon the flavor and purity 
of what they put up, and that is why I have my 
sauce made there.”’ 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


BEECH-NUT FRO DUCTS 


Famous BeECH-NutT Bacon BEECH-N UT PEANUT BUTTER 
BrEEcH-NuT BEeaNs WITH TOMATO SAUCE 
BeEcH-Nut Tomato CaTsuP BrecH-NuT CHILI SAUCE 
BrECH-NutT Oscar’s SAUCE 

Beecu-Nut Mustrarp BeecH-NuT GraPE JELLY 
Beecu-Nut CraB-ApPLE JELLY 

Beecu-Nut Rep Currant JELLY BrecH-NUT STRAWBERRY JAM 
BeEcH-Nut Rep RaspBERRY JAM 

Beecu-N ut BiacKBERRY JAM BeecH-Nut Damson PLum Jam 

BeECcH-Nut PeacH JAM 
BEECH-NuT CHERRY PRESERVE BEECH-N UT ORANGE MARMALADE 


BeecH-NuT GRAPEFRUIT MARMALADE 


. BeEcu-N ut CONFECTIONS : CHEWING GuM, MINTs, CLOVES AND WINTERGREENS 


Bake your Beech-Nut Bacon. Send 10c. for Beech-Nut Baking Rack. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: LE 

Sen @ BE 

=I To Make Money 

Le = letters comprehend my message this 
month to all our money-makers, and to all 

would-be money-makers: A-C-T-I-O-N. 

Will you make October your month of action 
in The Girls’ Club work? If not, how are you 
going to buy any Christmas presents? If so, 
are you working today? 

It is surprising how many really busy, sen- 
sible people procrastinate: put off joining our 
Club, for instance, until that Tomorrow which 
never comes; or, if already workers and 
earners of Club money, defer giving the Club 
their best effort and their fullest leisure until 
some unspecified time in the future, and then 
wonder why it is that other members have so 
much better “luck” than they! 

I'll tell you what 
broke me of that pro- 
crastinating tendency: 
It was The Girls’ Club. 
Too much to do in my 
capacity as Manager; 
too many salary checks 

















An Appetizing, ; 
Nutritious Pot Roast © 


from one of the Cheaper 
Cuts of Meat made without 
@ Water or grease in the 





Wear. Ever mi 


WINDSOR KETTLE 
Heat the empty kettle over a low |. 
ois Ge a ak flame; sear the roast on all sides; | 
pointed date te each then turn down the fire to a mere 
month; too many flicker. Turn the meat when half | 
diamond Swastika pins done. Thus a “Wear-Ever’” kettle re- 
and other Club gifts to duces both your fuel and meat bills. i 


be awarded to our good Because of their wonderful durability““Wear- 
workers; too many Ever” utensils save you money and elimi- 
questions to answer and nate the annoyance of continually buying 
personal letters of en- new cooking utensils. Compare the price of 
couragement to write. a ear-Ever”’ kettle with that of the best 
I used to be rather a enamel kettle of the same size. You'll be 
dreamer—but enoush surprised that ““‘Wear-Ever” utensils can 


: 2 - a be bought so cheap. 
about me. Listen, instead, to this letter which 3 


° “W. FE; » ot il . : 
was written on the twenty-fourth of October ~<ihede ba oe gees thick, hard 
last: + 


sheet aluminum. They have no coating to | 
Dear Miss Manager: My First Honor check j chip or peel, no place for food to lodge— i 
came today, and to say I was glad to receive it | cannot rust—are pure and safe. 
doesn’t a express ~ a. : came just in Aluminum utensils are not “‘all the same.” 
time to he’ ay my hundred dollars insurance, | 
due on the thirty-first. Thank you and the Club See val ei lho agg pa — ail i 
a great many times for giving me the chance to regular one- wart Siewoai hi ‘ 
receive not wuly this check but all the money a Me 
I earn from you during the year, and for the . 
comfort and independence it brings. 
A Girl of the Golden West. 


FOR ONLY 
The check spoken of, representing $75, the 2 

First Honor of the Swastika Club, represented Cc 

only a portion of her earnings in salary and | 

Club gifts in October, 1915. She is one of the (stamps or coin) and the coupon, on or be- 

girls of whom I spoke i in a recent column, who fore Nov. 20, 1916. 

work for the Club day in and day out, on every | ‘ , 

day of the year, inspired not only by the splen- / Replace utensils that wear out /» 

did income she receives (‘‘not many men in our ‘| with utensils that“Wear-Ever” / 

town,”’ she writes me, “‘earn more’’) but by — » 








“Others are Drifting” 





Any Fruit 


Needs Puffed Grains 
As Shortcake Needs Crust 








Has anyone who reads this failed to try Puffed Wheat 
or Rice with fruit? If so, a surprise awaits you. 


Fresh fruit, like sauce, is better with a crust. 


That’s the reason for tarts and pies and shortcakes— 


: : : . P “ Send for your 
x a cereal crust with fruit. what she described in another letter as ‘‘the J i 
sedciciiailbaniais saainahes f buoyancy of independence, the joy of being Stewpan today! Z Alumi- 
my own boss, free to work if I wish, play if I num Cook- 






With fresh fruit the way to do it is to mix Puffed Grains 





desire.” bacon ah f oe 
in the dish. Then you get the blend—a fragile, flaky, toasted How to be Happy: Act Gre # sthutitke 


ada) Northern Alumi- 


num Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont. 
Send prepaid, 1-qt. ‘‘Wear- 
Ever’’ stewpan. Enclosed is 
25c in stamps or coin—to be re- 
funded if not satisfied. Offer good a 
until November 20, 1916, only. i 


crust that makes the fruit doubly delightful. I UOYANCY, joy, freedom—all hers, because 


she is an earner of money; and she earns 
Almond-Flavored Bubbles 


because she acts, while some other girls I know 
are merely drifting! Tell me what action you 

Puffed Grains in the making get terrific heat. And that 
gives them a nut-like taste. 


Ss 


TRADE MARK 





mean to take in connection with the Club work 
this October, and I can venture an estimate of 
the amount of money and the amount of good 
solid happiness you will receive this month. 
Are happiness and money then connected? ‘ Address 
you ask me. Let’s be honest—they are! Of 
course we allknowrich people who are wretched, 
and poor people who are happy, but before get- 
ting too sentimental about 
the situation it would be 
well to look carefully into it 
and see whether the misery 
is traceable to 
the riches, or the 
‘ . ; happiness to the 
with such fascinating taste. poverty. For my 
. part, I agree with 
the man who 
said: ‘Give me 
neither poverty 
nor riches, but if 


Puffed Wheat &<-:12c eae 
Puffed Rice 


Name_ 








They are steam-exploded— puffed to eight times normal 
size. That makes them thin and crisp. 






Never was a crust so flaky, so porous. And never one 





Far you can, in read- 
West Cc ing letters like 


the following, 
Corn Puffs —Bubbles of Corn Hearts —15c 


“Do You Owe Me A 
Letter?” 


that happiness is 
not to be found 
in money; but at 
least you will not say, because you cannot say, 
that it is not to be found in action: 














Modern housewives, more Dear Manager: I have received my first check 
from you and am certainly proud. Although it 
isn’t the first money I’ve ever earned, yet in 
some way it seems different. I am so interested 
in the Club and its work that my first question 


611—75 conte 
Sees far 


on arriving home from work is: ‘‘Is there any ode 
mail from the Club?’’ The whole thing has such Renee tana 


and more, are serving grain 
Puffed 


Grains are made by Prof. 


foods in this way. 


a personal touch that I feel as if you were a friend 
helping me to earn the welcome money. 
A Member From Massachusetts. 


rassi¢re 
Anderson’s process. Every 





EAR them as corset cov- 
ers and under-bodices 
beneath your filmiest 
frocks and blouses—there’'s a 
“Model” for every sort of costume 


food cell is exploded. The My Dear Manager: I want to tell you how 
much this work has helped _. I don’t believe 
: . ase < 1 : Nev . i Scraocts that I have ever mentioned to you that last 
whole grains are fitted for easy, complete dige stion. winter I was practically a semi-invalid (nerves). 
3ut these recent months have been the healthi- 
est and happiest of my life, and I can thank no 
one for it but you and the work you have helped 


Puffed Wheat is 100 per cent of the wheat. White flour 


Make them more than breakfast dainties. 
in every bowl of milk. 








is but 40 per cent. In Puffed Wheat, with its blasted food 
cells, every atom feeds. So with Puffed Rice. 


Serve them 
Let hungry children eat them dry 


like peanuts. 


There is no other way to make wheat or rice into foods 
that compare with these. 


The Quaker Qals (mpany 
Sole Makers 


(1388) 














me todo. My mind isalways busy with my plans 
for the Club work; and then with the money 
that I earn, how best to spend it. I feel that I 
can earn more than just a trip to California, for 
already my profits for the short time I have 
worked total $100.60. My, but that is grand! 
My heart simply palpitates when I figure it up! 

I certainly intend to win the Red Cedar Chest 
and Linen in one month, if Providence permits. 
Will I also receive the Swastika pin and other 
gifts you give the members of the Club, or is 
this asking too much? 

A Married Girl From Canada. 

Nothing is asking too much of the Club— 
if you work for what you ask for! On that sim- 
ple pivot the thousands of ‘girls whe come to 
me in the course of a year for advice, friend- 
ship and—usually—a start on the road to 
making money have been turned in the direc- 
tion of personal happiness. That’s what I’m 
here for. Do you owe mea letter? 

MANAGER OF THE GrirLs’ CLUB 

Tue LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





and occasion. 


They are skilfully made to perfect your 
figure—and they do away with “corset 
lines” giving you trimness and grace. Their 
prices are moderate enough—50c. and up. 


They launder easily—since the boning is 
removable — the protected hooks and 
eyes are rustless—they come in more 
than 100 styles. 


Our handsomely illustrated big Fashion Catalogue is 
yours free if you like—if you send us the name o 
your favorite dealer. You should have a copy. 


Highest Award Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


Moda Dyrassidre (Lo. 


Derr. “LL 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 
WITH POTATOES 
By R. M. Fletcher-Berry 
Potato Pancakes 


114 Cupfuls of Grated 
Raw Potatoes or 


2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 


r i 1 Cupful of Mashed % Teaspoonful of Salt 
i Potatoes 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
It f: 1% toiCupfulof Flour 1 Tablespoonful of 








34 Cupful of Milk 
Egg 

BOUT four medium-sized potatoes are re- 

quired. If raw potatoes are used, peel 

and cut in strips, placing in salted water the 


Soft Shortening 


> night before. In the morning drain and run 
through the finest knife of the food chopper, 
pr yy nage Add ~ egg, erie aaa 
wii > ~ : of the flour and the milk; then the rest of the 
a Here Sa tempting relish flour napa with the other dry ingredients. If 
e ; : va mashed potato is used, more flour is necessary 
If } with the true tomato taste than with raw, grated potatoes. Mix and bake 
' i on a hot griddle. This makes one dozen cakes. 
a 4 
- BLU E | ABE| Pennsylvania Dutch Supper Rolls 
ir- 
\i- 1 Cupful of Mashed 1% Cupful of Butter 
ng Potatoes and Other Short- 
of 1 Cupful of Sugar ening Mixed 
“st 1 Cupful of Soft Yeast 1 Teaspoonful of Sait 
be 4 Eggs Flour to Make a Soft 
os Adds zest to all it touches ___ Dough 
T BREAKFAST time mix the potato, 
ce Puti Id Lee sugar and yeast, adding the eggs, one by 
= a one, and set to rise. At noon add the shorten- 
te tize”’ your favorite dish of beans, ing and salt, with enough flour to make a soft 
spaghetti, fish, soups or oysters. rg ogy or ges until three o’clock; shape 
> : into rolls, and let rise again until half an hour 
Blue Label Ketchup is made from before required for use at supper, when put in 











plump, juicy, vine-ripened tomatoes 
—cooked lightly in order to retain 
the natural flavor and seasoned with 





a moderate oven and bake for twenty minutes. 


Potato Biscuit and Scotch Scones 
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Moparr (OORSETS 


Front Laced 




















Pr pure spices pt 3 That’s all. But 1 Cee of Mashed 2 Teaspoonfuls | — 
| i ak n 1 icious ‘otatoes Baking Powder 
" i ' lish, pale Ro the r. delicious 1144 Cupfuls of Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
; relis es you ever tasted. And it keeps 44 Cupful of Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
after it is opened. UB the flour, sifted with the other dry in- } our husband — 
sa Contains only those ingredients h a tr Seer *, capa Ree _ = ° ° 
Recognised and Endorsed shortening. No milk will be required unless the d 
/ by the U. S. Government. potato is very dry. Roll half an inch thick and acquired or prospective 
4 a ; bake ina hot oven. For scones divide the dough 
/ Our chili sauce, soups, jams, jellies, into three round parts; cut each one at right d : b 
teh 8 meats, mapa age and angles to make four parts; bake on a griddle Is first attracte to you, in most cases, Vy your 
The pen er teks as ae K _— and, when both sides are browned, split and l 
\lumi- ee butter before serving. personal appearance. 
ae Write for booklet, “Original Menus.” A postal o.% 
com mentioning your grocer’s name will bring it. Currant Potato Scones Your other qualities, good as they are, would not 
o ~ ° . ° ° 
1Can- Curtice Brothers Co. 1 Pint of Mashed Po- 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar have as fair a chance, were it not for the introduc- 
tumil- tatoes 1 Teaspoonful of Salt ° ° ° 
ronto, | ac cial 1 Pint of Flour 34 Pint of Cleaned tion given by Attractiveness. 
ane. 1 Tablespoonful o _ Currants 7 
is 2 temppnatele of Bak- mia — As your appearance is so important __ will not use extravagant language about 
good ing Powder why not consider carefully its founda- them. The quality of any corset must 
N IX the flour and the other dry ingredients tion—the corset, for upon the correct- be proven by actual trial, so our only 
= a and rub with the potato and butter; add ness of design, the proper boning and suggestion is this— 
the currants and enough sweet milk to make ; other materials, as well as the work- . : 
— into a soft, firm dough; half a cupful may be manship in construction—depend the Have a trial fitting of a MODART 
SS enough, depending upon the moisture of the : Pp Front Laced Corset (atnocost whatever). 
a ee? the Slagle poise of the wearer, her grace, her com- ; ; 
potato. Roll half an inch thick; cut into fort. and her health. And these features | hen the superior comfort will be felt. 
———— squares or diamonds; bake for twenty minutes ort, . 


are all necessary to Attractiveness. 


MODART Front Laced Corsets are 


designed for discerning women. We 


Then the superior style will be seen. 


Then the superior poise it gives its 
wearer will be appreciated. 


in a quick oven; split with a fork when done; 
butter. Serve hot. 


Potato Corn-Meal Muffins 


















thousand users of 



















1 Cupful of Mashed 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
Potatoes 1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 
1 Cupful of Corn Meal ing Powder 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Cupful of Sweet Milk 
Egg 
IX the dry ingredients; add to the potato; 
stir in the beaten egg and milk, and bake 
for twenty minutes in hot oven. The amount 
of milk used will vary with the quality of the 
meal. Stir in just enough to make mixture 
drop easily from the spoon. 


Potato Puffs 





Jil 


DART 


Front Laced Corsets 


are sold everywhere by these and other leading merchants who 
are prepared to give trial fittings and the advice of experienced 


2 Cupfuls of Mashed 4 Cupful of Cream corsetieres. 
: Ppa = fichita, Geo. Innes D. G. C Cincinnati, The John Shillito 
=| | 1 Tablespoonful of 1 Teaspoonful of Salt icnahiidaame Tana thdben Wielitn, Gos, Dean 2.'S- Ce. incinnati, The Jo 
= Butter 1 Teaspoonful of Sugar i Louisville, Kauffman, Straus 


Ill 


lI 














EAT the potato and butter in a saucepan; 








rizona 
Tucson, Al. Steinfeld & Co. 
rkansas 


Bay Co. 
Winnipeg, (The Hudson's 


o., Inc.| : 
Lexington, Mitchell, Baker & 


Detroit, J. L. Hudson Co. 


Columbus, The Green-Joyce 
oO. 


= Toledo, Lion Dry Goods Co. 
Wi Wh Discri ° t = add the cream, salt and sugar and then the Fort Smith, Boston Store D.G. a i fen, © Shy Aad Se 
i} ¢ y , ° oulsiana Jay , son~ PY ° 
omen OVI Iminate = beaten yolks of the eggs. Let heat thoroughly, Califccuta New Orleans, The Kreeger Youngstown, Strouss- 
d f h : “4 = but do not boil. Remove as soon as yolks are Los Angeles, N. B. Blackstone Store F Hirshberg Co. 
evote some of their time & ell mixed in; add the ve stiffly beate Co., J. W. Robinson Co. Shreveport, Hearne D. G. Co. Oklahoma 
M : = piste ns pt gee ig so bie | a rd mga San Francisco, The White Marylan Oklahoma City, Kerr D. G. 
every day to the intelligent = whites of the eggs, and bake quickly in greased a eee Baltimore, Hochschild, Kohn Co. a 
: = vem pans. Canada ‘o. Oregon __ 
care of their teeth. Among = ° ; Montreal, John Murphy Co. . Rincousiuseite ; Portiand, Linens Wolfe & Co. 
= Toronto, The T. Eaton Co. oston, Wm. Filene Son's Co. ; ennsylvania 
them are numbered many — Potato Shortcake Vaneuaver, The Hudson's Michigan Pittsburgh, Jos. Horne Co. 


Erie, Trask, Prescott & 


= 5 Flint, O. M. Smith & Co. Richardson Co. 
cov- 2 Captole of Mashed 2 ba inane of og Grand Rapids, Friedman- Lancaster, Hager & Bro. 

. 5 - Be zee Colorado Spring D. G. Co. Reading, Kline, Eppihimer 
lices 1 Egg P Flour to Make a Stiff Denver, Denver Dry Goods Saginaw, Wm. Barie D. G. Co. : Co. 

. a = \% Cupful of Shortening Dough Co. Minnesota Scranton, Jonas Long’s Sons 
1est = = 1 Teaspoonful of Salt Mashed Fruit With Connecticut _ Duluth, Silberstein & Bondy W likeo-Beare, Jonas Long’s 
"5 a PERFECT 2 Teaspoonfuls of Sugar hn a Reid ~~ Hanthes Minneapolis The Dayton Co. nis Tennessee 
; e | = Baking Powder SG. Co. : St. Paul, Mannheimer’s ee Rich, Schwartz & 
satis CG 0 Ow er = Ee : S District of Columbia issouri _ Joseph 

= DD the egg to the potato, then the short Washington, Woodward & Kansas City, John Taylor Knoxville, M. B. Arnstein Co. 
OR cs ening and the dry ingredients; roll out in Lothrop Dry Goods Co. _| Texas 

= one sheet half an inch thick. Cut in halves; Florida St. Louis, Famous & Barr Co. Dallas, Titche-Goettinger Co. 

= nine " ' Jacksonville, Kohn- Joplin, Ramsay Dry Goods Co. El Paso, The White House 

Your = butter the top of each; place one on the other Furchgott Co. Springfield, Chas. H. Heer Galveston, Garbade, Eiband 
corset = and bake on a griddle or in a rather brisk oven corgia __ _Dry Goods Co. a en Z 
Their : until browned. Serve with maple sirup or fruit; Atlonta, Dau renee Oe. ene, Watt Sno hatiaie, Sat tine Oo. 
d up. The three times a day use of these if the latter, lift off the top sheet; spread half ' Idaho ~ Montana, _ Utah 

standarddentifricesandregulartwice the fruit within; replace, and spread the rest Boise, Falk Merc. Co. Butte, Symone D. G. Co. Salt Lake City, Walker Bros. 
sia 4 a year visits to the of the fruit on top. Serve with milk or cream. Chicago, Marshall Field & Co. Omaha, Thos. Kilpatrick Co. - pa Virginia , . 
S an dentist assure you Carson, Pirie Scott & Co. , ew Jersey Norfolk, Ames, Brownley & 
° . Peoria, Clarke & Co. Newark, Hahne & Co. _ _ Hornthal Co. 
more of alifetimeof good Canning Over? Certainly Not! . indiana ew Yor Richmond, Miller & Rhoads, 
‘ - a Indianapolis, Wm. H. Block New York, John Wanamaker nc. 
teeth. AMS, pickles, soups, fish, meats and fowl] are still waiting Co. New York, Saks & Co. Roanoke, S. H. Heironimus 
logue is d d to be canned. While scouting for information with Terre Haute, A. Herz New Vork, Arnold, Constable Co. inet 
Send 2c stamp today which to answer the queries on canning which came to us a - -o., Inc. . ashington 
name of for a trial package o from our readers, we found many things which you may Cedes Rapide, spe Ben Co. Butiete. Aaeses, SMeidrem & Goattie, Lor 
a copy. either Dr. Lyon’s Per- like to know. From authentic sources we gleaned not only av Sa Rochester, Duffy-Powers Co. s Southwick Co; 
on. fect Tooth Powder or recipes, but “hows” and “whys” of newer, better ways Des Moines, J. Mandelbaum Syracuse, Hunter-Tuppen Co. Spokane, The Crescent 
= Dental Cream. of canning, pickling, and jelly making. If your jelly Sons orth Carolina Tacoma, Rhodes Bros., Inc. 
= doesn’t “jell,” your preserves won’t “keep,” or you want Dubuque, J. F. Stampfer Co. Charlotte, The Little-Long ? _ West Virginia 
= a special recipe for “pickling,” send fifteen cents in stamps Sioux City, T. S. Martin Co. Co. Wheeling, Geo. E. Stifel Co. 
. =| 1.W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. or coin to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LapIEs’ The Pelletier S Cleveland oe eitines fths Stiteank iggensia 
, => ° x elle’ s ‘levela “ i ay s } yaukee, a . hapman 
— 526 West 27th St. Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Topege. PE mEeeaer vores wid (ox hs SRE Soe sar a 
= : Pennsylvania, for the booklet which answers canning 
Y. k — Now Veck Cy queries: “ How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats.” 
w Ior — 
all 
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Look for this Corticelli Kitten on the silk you buy | 


Sew any kind of dress materials and but will outwear the garment itself. wonderfully beautiful Corticelli colors. 
























observe these points of superiority of You can sew faster with Corticelli Cairtlonlit Witter: Catender eent tos 
Silk Sewed Seams. Silk because it does not keep breaking; 2 7 inch ‘eal 
Pure Silk is the strongest fibre known it is smooth, even and strong. selnaed stamp —6x seeens Seye ee _—o 
HY to science. It is so elastic and so strong Despite the present shortage of the original oil painting by Ben Austrian, 
Get thatit makesseams that are “rip proof,”’ dyes, the very purest chemicals are the celebrated artist, as shown above. 
which will not only stand the strain used now as always, to obtain the Use the coupon below. 


How to make sure that your crocheting and tatting will remain beautiful 


Buy Corticelli Mercerized Cordonnet _inallsizesinWhite,Ecru,Linenandalso _— Beautiful fast colors in Pearl Cotton 
















that will i aed — a” and fast vege nage how go oem “Princess” Pearl Crochet Cotton is 
wash and was = 3 oe ee Se eS ee a full size, lofty, smooth and lustrous 
Expert crochet workers recommend to get colors that really will not sian thread, just the right size for crocheting 
Corticelli Mercerized Cordonnet be- Art 66 is put up in big balls to retail bags, belts, collars,slippers,etc. Twenty- 
cause it is made by the famous Corticelli at 10c a ball. Smaller balls for tatting four beautiful fast colors, put up in big 
Silk Mills, and it is a six-cord, round, (Art 43) to retail at 5c a ball. balls. Size 3 coarse, and size 5 fine. 
smooth, “cable laid” thread. If your dealer will not supply you, _—‘ Price 25c per big ball. Ask your dealer 
It retains its snowy whiteness and check the items on the coupon below for “‘Princess.”’ Also put up in small 
sparkling lustre until worn out. Made and mail it to us today. balls to retail at 10c. 
New books of original designs in Crochet, Filet Crochet and Tatting 
Lessons in Thelast wordin Lessons in Every lover of Lessons Over 150 original models in this newest Fee 
Crochet sportcoats, caps Crochet Filet Crochet in of vogues. Complete instructions ee 
Book No.1 2nd hats. New Book No. 2 Will want this Tatting for unusual designs for lingerie, F 
patterns in book. Plenty of waists, nightgowns, collars, 


scarfs, shawls and spencers. pretty pieces suitable for holi- yokes. Pretty luncheon sets, eae 
A dainty dressing jacket and day gifts. Baby bonnets, doilies, nut baskets, table el 














































boudoir caps. Edgings and afghans and bootees. Medal- scarfs and candle- _.—, 

insertions for curtains, house lions, yokes, collars, edgings shades. Dainty designs ' 

linens and lingerie. Slippers, and laces for lingerie and for children’s dresses. 
: bags and basket novelties. dresses and houselinens. Van- Price 10 cents. 
Sixty illustrations, many in ity boxes, napkin rings, cro- You can buy these books 
Z color. Complete instructions cheted buttons, sport coats, ¥. — a 
Z for beginners as well as ex- slippers. All with complete seceint of th vs ana. Cortieus ig 
£33 perts. Price 10 cents. instructions. Price 10 cents. Use the coupon below. Lise 
iz ‘ LESSONS IN IN eS 












- 
he 


Special Offer If you cannot obtain Corticelli Mercerized Cordonnet of your dealer, 


send us his name and address and 10c (and Ic extra for postage) for each 


% 


f 
‘ 
* 





M7 





i ball wanted. Any one of these beautiful instruction books given FREE with an order enclosing 44c 
i for 4 balls of Cordonnet, or 52c for 2 
4 as +t Fo balls in any color of ‘‘Princess”’ Pearl 
F aie : Ls Crochet Cotton. 



















vi, Fees 


Fhe CORTICELLI SILK MILLS 
i te sn _Box 38 


Corticelli Silk Mills, Box 38, Florence, Mass. 
Enclosed find — c, for which please send me at once 
the items checked ‘‘X”’ 
» Seadieits blasceriec’s Cordonne , Art 66, Size 
Ben Austrian Kitten Calendar ......., vee 2 
Lessons in Crochet, Book No.1 ........... 10e 
Lessons in Crochet, Book No.2 ........... 10c 
Lessons in Tatting . . 10c 
Color Card No. 37 (all shades of Corticelli Mercerized 
Cordonnet and ‘‘ Princess” Pearl Crochet Cottons). 10c [ 


Florence, Mass. 





My Name = Se ‘a pee yy 
a2 set! 

a yy 

City__ State____ is 





Dealer’s Name ae 5 P| 


Dealer’s Address ; 
Orders for cotton without dealer’s name will not be filled. | 
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Going to 
re-decorate? 


Then send for 
our suggestions 
and samples of 
Sanitas, the wall 
covering that 
does not fade, 
crack or tear. 



















Styles for every 
room in the 
house—130 to 
choose from. 





Made on cloth and 
finished in oil 
colors. Does not 
absorb grease or 
water stains. 


Dirt can be wiped off 
with a damp cloth. 

Artistic, dull finished, 
decorative designs as 
well as plain tints and 
tile effects. 



















Write us now for booklet 
and samples. Give deco- 
rator’s or dealer’s name, 


The Standard Oil 
Cloth Co., Inc. 
320 Broadway Dept. 1 
New York 













c, GheEasy Day 
ete tohoast 


OAST beef or any other meat is deli- 

ciously tender, full-flavored, brown and juicy 
when cooked in the celebrated “SAVORY” 
Roaster. Even the inexpensive cuts come 
from a “SAVORY” tempting and nutritious— 
easily the equal of the primest cuts roasted in the 
old-fashioned way. 


“SAVORY” Roaster 


Self- Basting—Self- Browning 


You do not have to face the fiery oven heat 
and baste frequently. You add no water. 
Flavor-laden steam forms from the meat juices 
themselves, condenses and soaks into the meat. 
It cannot escape, as in the old way, because 
the “SAVORY” cooking chamber is practi- 
cally air-tight. Moreover, the “SAVORY” 
cooks your meats more quickly and evenly 
and, because it is seamless, is more easily 
cleaned than any other style roaster on the 
market. 


The “SAVORY” saves flavor and nutri- 
ment—saves the high cost of high-priced cuts— 
and saves much hard, hot work. “SAVE 
with a SAVORY"! Ask your dealer. 


Thanksgiving Place Cards—Free 
Send us your name, address and the number 
of guests you expect for Thanksgiving dinner and 
we will send you daintily-designed, beautifully- 
colored place cards for your table. 


The REPUBLIC METALWARE Co. 
Makers of Sheet Metal Utensils 
for the Home Since 1836 


210 Republic St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
1053 


e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 im script lettering, including two 

e sets Of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
samples, 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 

L.OTT ENGRAVING C0., 1023 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE OCTOBER 
EVENING OF FUN 


A Harvest Salmagundi 


| YOU are looking for something really 
novel by way of entertainment for your 
church young people’s society, why not try a 
‘‘Harvest Salmagundi’’?? Unless you have 
really attended an affair of this kind you have 
no idea what fun it is. This one was given by 
a young people’s society. 

First of all the rug in the social hall was re- 
moved. Then a great load of cornstalks, con- 
tributed by a local farmer, was brought in; the 
floor was covered with them; they were tied 
into stacks and set up about the room. Pump- 
kins, scraped and made into jack-o’-lanterns, 
were set here and there. The center electric 
light was covered with yellow crépe paper. 


HIS “Harvest Salmagundi” was planned 

for forty-eight guests. Twelve small tables 
or stalls were arranged about the room and 
numbered. Cards, previously sketched by an 
artistic member, were given out. At the top of 
each, ‘‘Couple 1, Table 1,” etc., was written. 
Partners found, the fun began. A five-minute 
time limit was set for each progression. If, 
however, you wish to lengthen your evening 
make the time ten minutes. The tables were 
arranged as follows: 


ist—Peanut Jab 7th—Korn-Kernel Kontest 
2d—Puzzling Peter 8th—Peanut Pitch 
3d—Apple Antics 9th—Bean Bother 
4th—Raisin Rush 10th—Apple Aggravation 
5th—Apple Duck 11th—Pumpkin-Pie Pic- 
6th—A Pare of Ap- tures 
ples 12th—Seed Scramble 


In cold print the twelve subjects above may 
not look interesting. In reality, taken to- 
gether, they consist of an evening’s uninter- 
rupted pleasure: 


PEANUT JAB—A large agate dish containing 
several dozen peanuts is placed in the center of 
the table. Each player is given a hat pin, alsoa 
small agate pan in which to drop all nuts secured. 
A bell rings. The playison. Thecouple that has 
secured the greatest number of peanuts before 
the closing signal has its card punched and pro- 
gresses to 

PUZZLING PETER—Here the players find two 
large envelopes in which are small pieces of card- 
board. Rightly put together they form an amus- 
ing picture of the famous Peter of nursery rime. 
The couple whose puzzle is first put together 
moves on to 

APPLE ANTICS—This is simply an apple tied on 
a string, the old-time Halloween amusement. The 
players’ hands are tied behind their backs. The 
first two who succeed in biting the apple proceed 
to the 

RAISIN RusH—At this table there is one raisin, 
tied in the center of a foot-long string, for each 
couple. The object is to see which one of each 
couple reaches the raisin first and eats it. If you 
can picture a man and a maid at this ridiculous 
performance, and the maid torn between the de- 
sire to capture the raisin and elude the man’s 
mouth, you can see what fun would ensue, also 
what howls of laughter. Of course the two success- 
ful ones proceed to 

APPLE DucK—A large pan of water about five 
inches deep holds four floating apples, for which 
contestants ‘‘duck.’’ The winners pass on to 

A Pare OF APPLES—Here the contestants are 
given a gingham apron, a small knife and an apple 
apiece. The two who succeed in cutting the lon- 
gest parings proceed to the 

KORN-KERNEL KonTEST—An ear of corn with 
uneven rows of kernels is placed in the center of 
the table. Each contestant is given a chance to 
turn over the ear but is not to remove it from the 
table. The object is to see who can guess the near- 
est to the exact number of kernels on the ear. Of 
course these must have been previously counted 
by the master of ceremonies. And, too, each con- 
testant must whisper the count to the master of 
ceremonies, thus making the affair very myste- 
rious. The two who are successful proceed to a 

PEANUT PitcH—Here each contestant is fur- 
nished with an ordinary tea knife. On the table 
are four small agate pans. About twelve feet from 
the table is a pile of peanuts on the floor. The ob- 
ject is to see how many peanuts each person can 
lift from the floor with the knife, being careful not 
to touch them with fingers, carry them over to the 
table, then pitch them into the pan. The pans are 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. Each contestant must drop 
the peanuts into his own pan. Should he do other- 
wise the count goes to the pan into which they 
fall. The two who have the greatest number to 
their credit proceed to 

BEAN BOTHER—A deep agate pan is in the cen- 
ter of this table. On the table, before each player, 
is a pile of beans. These beans have numbers 
inked on them: 1, 2, 3,4. Each player is furnished 
with two toothpicks. At the signal the players try 
to lift a bean between the two toothpicks and 
carry it to the pan. The two carrying thus the 
highest number progress to 

APPLE AGGRAVATION— This is simply a parody 
of the old-time potato race. Four rows of six 
apples each are laid on the floor. Each player is 
given a knife. The apples are to be lifted from the 
floor to the table and dropped intoa pan. The two 
finishing in the shortest space of time progress to 

PUMPKIN-PIE PicTtuRES—Here each player is 
blindfolded and is given black and yellow crayons. 
A piece of wrapping paper is pinned before him 
on the wall and he is given directions to draw a 
picture of a pumpkin pie. The two doing the best 
work, which is, by the way, judged by a commit- 
tee of two, progress to a 

SEED SCRAMBLE—This scramble was held in a 
little room off the social hall. Each player was 
given a small pan and told to hunt for pumpkin 
seeds. The players finding the greatest number 
were adjudged the winners. 

The signal was given to stop. The cards, each 
with the owner’s name on it, were collected. 
The lights were turned low. The grinning 
pumpkins laughed down and the yellow-draped 
chandelier gave forth a warm glow to the 
whole. 

After music, songs, and refreshments of 
pumpkin pie, brown bread and cheese sand- 
wiches, cookies, crullers and coffee, this af- 
fair could well be voted a success. 





NOTE—The Minister’s Social Helper is ready to aid 
you with plans for your church-socia] work and money- 
raising affairs, and to provide other features and games 
for your socials, Address her, inclosing a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope for reply, in care of THE LapiEs’ HomME 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 









































Your fetuses ty filled sith 


Sherwin-Williams Finishes 
Do you know why? 








You cannot know whether the 
paint you buy is good or bad 
until after you have bought it and 
paid to have it put on your house. 
Why not let the big paint buyers 
help you out? 


Hundreds of big manufacturers 
have proved that the Sherwin- 
Williams Company has the knowl- 
edge and the facilities to produce 
a paint that exactly meets every 
condition. 





Therefore when you buy 


(Sherwin -Williams Paint Prepared) 





you can know that its quality has 
been proved—that the most exact- 
ing analyses, tests and comparisons 
have been made. You are sure of 
quality and the durability, covering- 
power and fast colors that such 
quality guarantees. There are 


30,000 dealers selling Sherwin- 
Williams Paints and Varnishes. If 
there is none conveniently near 
you, write us and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


Write for a free copy of “The AB C of 
Home Painting,” the most helpful and 
practical book on painting ever written. 




















SHERWIN-WILLL 


”INTS &~ VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to 617 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Showrooms—New York, 116 West 32d Street; Chicago, People’s Gas Building; 


n Francisco, 523 Market Street. 
Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere 
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Standard Patterns 


Price ‘Twenty Cents 
at the best slores everywhere 
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Happy Mr. Man 


‘“‘What do you say to that, Mr. Man? Made it myself. When you 
have eaten it you may congratulate yourself on having selected so good a 
cook to become Mrs. Man.” 


Of course he may—and will—for what she brings is a lovely dish of 


JELL 


and whipped cream. If he had never loved her before 
he would now. 


There is a suggestion here—a couple of them, 
possibly—but the one in mind is that there is noth- 
ing more satisfactory than Jell-O for serving to your 
guests on almost any special occasion, as well as at 
dinner. 

If you are not already making your salads as well 
as your desserts in the ‘‘easy Jell-O way,” let us send 
you the new Salad Recipe folder with the new Jell-O 
book. You will be delighted with the recipes. 

Jell-O is always put up in packages bearing the 
word Jell-O in big red letters on the front. There 
are seven different pure fruit flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 
Each 10 cents, at any grocer’s or general storekeeper’s 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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“T’ve Found the 
Only Fresh Coconut, 
Put Up In Cans” 


So says Madame Cuisine 


For the first time in our house- just out of the shell, with exactly the 
keeping history I find that we can get same flavor and with no trouble except 
fresh grated coconut put up in cans. _ the opening of acan—guaranteed to be 
To me, it means a great deal to be _ pure coconut and coconut milk—noth- 
able to have it all the year round. ing else, and to be sweet when the can 
It can be used in so many ways. is opened. Since I discovered it I am 

This canned fresh coconut—Baker’s, | never without a can or two of it in the 
by the way, and the on/y fresh coconut house. It fits in with so many needs 
to be had in cans—is packed in its and solves so many problems. _Take 
own rich, sweet milk, nothing else. ™y word for it, you'll find Baker’s just 
This coconut milk may be used when What you've long been wanting. 
your recipe calls for coconut milk, or Their new Recipe Book, written es- 
drained off and the pecially for them by 
meat pressed dry, MRS. SCOTT’S Mrs. Anna B. Scott 





when it does not. Be COCONUT CUSTARD PIE (cooking expert and 
sure to press out a// | 1 Can of Baker’s Fresh Grated Coconut. | food economist of the 
of the milk before 4 Cupful of Suger. Pinch of Salt. | Philadelphia North 

I f a American) tells many 
using t ne coconut for Beat the eggs, milk, sugar and salt to- f . " s 
cakes, icings or des- | gether,add thecan of fresh grated coconut | new ways of using 
serts not requiring mae ad ee se ae lined | fresh coconut. Get 

“IL Tp Shes wit ie crust. ake in moderate oven " a ee 2 

milk, 1 hey will be on pond rackthirty to thirty-five minutes your copys. it is free 
too wet and soft if | or until set. Try with silver knife, if it | for the asking. 
you don’t. comes out dry the pieisdone; ifthecustard 


pee and coconut separate it has baked toolong. oa 
bi penser This makesaseven-inchpie regular depth. 
nut, fresh as thoug adame’ 


FREE RECIPE BOOK ON REQUEST 


BAKER’S FRESH GRATED COCONUT 


10 cents East of Missouri River 
Ask at your grocer’s and read the label 


THE FRANKLIN BAKER CO., Dept. K, Philadelphia, Pa. 









































PICTURES 
AND PIN MONEY 


A New Way to Turn Spare 
Moments Into Cash 


OME very interesting uses are being made 

of the wonderful four-color reproductions 
of famous paintings now appearing in each 
issue of the HOME JOURNAL. 

Many women are framing the pictures and 
giving them effective places in the decoration 
of their homes. Others are making them into 
albums which, when completed, will form art 
treasures that could not be duplicated at any 
price. Still others are putting them to an even 
more interesting use, and it is about this that 
we want you to know. 

Probably it never occurred to you that you 
could use these Home JouRNAL masterpieces 
to make money—pleasantly, easily, quickly. 

It would be hard to say just who first made 
the discovery. Judging from the number of 
letters we have received, several hundred women 
must have had the same idea at about the same 
time. It was an unusually good idea, too, as 
the facts have proved. 

One Pennsylvania girl used the pictures to 
make fifteen dollars in less than a week. Since 
the series first made its appearance, in the June 
issue of the HomE JOURNAL, a woman in North 
Dakota—a busy woman with only a few odd 
moments to spare from home duties—has 
added more than one hundred dollars to her 
personal savings. 


How They Do It 


HERE is no mystery about the way in 
which the money has been earned. It is as 
easy as can be. 

Almost everybody knows that the cheapest 
and most certain way to secure the entire series 
of wonderful reproductions is to subscribe to 
the Home Journat for the year, paying one 
dollar and fifty cents in the United States, or 
one dollar and seventy-five cents in Canada. 
Thousands of people are sending their subscrip- 
tion orders direct to The Curtis Publishing 
Company, in order to make sure of getting the 
complete set. Naturally there are thousands of 
other people who “‘intend”’ to mail their orders, 
but just “‘ put it off.” These orders can be had 
for the asking. 

To any woman who will spread the good news 
about the remarkable feature that the Home 
JOURNAL is offering its readers, and who will 
forward the subscription orders that she is sure 
to obtain, we will pay a liberal commission 
and a monthly salary. 

The letters we are receiving from all parts of 
the country prove that the pictures afford not 
only a very easy way to make money but a 
very pleasant one as well. For example, Miss 
Alice Hollister, who lives in a little Ohio town 
of less than three hundred population, writes: 


I have often wished that I could make some 
money of my own. I had read about how the 
HOME JOURNAL helps girls to make money, 
but until the pictures came I never quite got up 
the courage to try your plan. 

The pictures made it easy. I started to make 
an album out of the first two sets of them, and 
everybody who saw it wanted one like it. So I 
wrote asking for an appointment as your repre- 
sentative. You know the rest of the story, or at 
least most of it. 

The part you do not know is the part that I 
enjoy almost as much as your last salary check 
for $20—the real fun I have had at the work. 
My friends are often so interested in the pictures 
I show them that they take me to see other 
friends. In this way I have had three motor-car 
rides in the last week. Besides renewing old ac- 
quaintances I have made new ones until I know 
everyone worth knowing in my neighborhood. 
I am making money and having a good time, and 
I wouldn’t stop for anything. 


The Best are Coming 


~OME of the best of the Home JourNat’s 
beautiful four-color engravings are still to 
come. The series will run well into 1917. 
Those who subscribe now will receive repro- 
ductions of such famous canvases as these: 


Rembrandt: “‘A Young Painter’”’ 

Turner: ‘‘Venetian Scene’’ 

Gainsborough: ‘‘Duchess of Devon- 
shire’’ 

Van Dyck: ‘‘Paola Adorno’’ 

Frans Hals: ‘‘Portrait of aWoman’”’ 

Botticelli: ‘‘Madonna’’ 


The work of these and the other great mas- 
ters whose paintings will be reproduced is 
worth such fabulous prices that it can be found 
only in the private collections of our wealthiest 
men. There these canvases, each one worth a 
princely fortune, have been hidden from most 
of us until the HomE JourRNAL gave us all an 
opportunity to peep behind the doors. 

Even though the series is just beginning, as 
one might say, the pictures are already estab- 
lished in a popular appreciation wider and 
more sincere than has been given to any other 
recent magazine feature. If you can help your 
friends to secure the reproductions at a cost 
that is trifling in comparison to their artistic 
worth, you will be doing something worth 
while for them. And if, at the same time, you 
can make extra spending money that before 
Christmas may easily amount to $100 or more, 
you will be doing something worth while for 
yourself. 

A line of inquiry, which will not place you 
under the slightest obligation, will be answered 
by a personal letter telling all about the oppor- 
tunity in your own neighborhood. 

Shall we write to you? 


AGENcy Division, Box 523 
THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 














(this Coat is made of it!) 


is the latest and one of the 
choicest of the world-renowned 


SALT’S 
FUR FABRICS 


It is an exact imitation of the 
| expensive and less pliable Pony- 
skin fur. 

Have you viewed garments of 
SALT’S “Sealette’ ’—or “‘ Esqui- 
mette Plush ”’ —or regal “Velour 
du Nord”? The viewing is worth 
while! 








At high-grade shops 


SALT’S TEXTILE CO., Inc. 
38 East 25th Street 
New York City 


























Delight your Family 
Surprise your Guests 
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25c and 50c at all best 
grocers’,ordirectfrom 
me at $1.45 or $2. 85, 
half dozen respective 
sizes. Express pre- 
paid, if you mention 
your best grocer's name. 
Purity Cross, Inc. 
Route 2A, Providence, 
R. 3 






























Send for 
Trial Cake 


Beautiful Pearl 
White, the thrill- 
ing heroine of 
“The Perils of Paul- 
J ine” and “The Iron 
fy Claw,” says the Pink 
Si Complexion Cake is “‘all 
SY that anyskin cleanser and 
complexion aid should be.” 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced 'S Sem- Pray Jo-ve-nay 


If you want to ay Son your er akin soft and 
your complexion clear, why don’t you try 
this unique Pink Cake? Convenient and 
economical. No crumbling, no massag- 
ing. Get a cake today. 

At All Drug and Department Stores 
Send 4c (coin or 
stamps) for 7 
ony trial cake 

for sam- 

ple and 12 color 

mpre Giovine 
Girl poster. 
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HE Owner of a new ‘Standard’ 
one-piece white enameled 
kitchen sink was so pleased 


with it that she named it “The 
Aristocrat of the Kitchen.” 


Why delay securing similar kitchen 
comfort? Have your Plumber call 
with his “Stardard” catalogue or 
write us for attractive new book- 
let —“ “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 


for the Home.” 


“Standard” Kitchen Sinks are made 
without a single crack, joint or 
crevice. They mean up-to-date 


kitchens. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Ti)fg. Co. 


DEPT. K PITTSBURGH 
You are invited to see Kitchen Sinks in any 
of these “Standard” Showrooms: 


NEW YORE . 35 W. 318T 


NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT). ... 50BROAD 
BOSTON. . . . - 186 DEVONSHIRE 
PHILADELPHIA s+ eee + . . 1215 WALNUT 
WASHINGTON. . . SOUTHERN BLDG. 
Piveesueen ... .*. 6s s sss WS Reere 
CHICAGO .....2 eee ; 900 8. MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO ..- wwe sce 14-30 N. PEORIA 
a ear ce 100 N. FOURTH 
CLEVELAND......... .. 4409 EUCLID 
CINCINNATI......... .. 633 WALNUT 
WOE nt te st See 
COLUMBUS ......... .. 2438. THIRD 
YOUNGSTOWN .. . 219N. CHAMPION 
WHEELING ........ . . 3120-30 JACOBS 
ERIE .. oc 00 6 «+e Ae We Soe 
LOS ANGELES. ..... heen” AT E. 7TH 
LOUISVILLE....... . . 319 W. MAIN 
NASHVILLE ......... ..315 8, TENTH 
NEW ORLEANS .... . 846 BARONNE 
HOUSTON ....... ..PRESTON & SMITH 
DALLAS ....... . .. 1200-1206 JACKSON 
SAN ANTONIO. . F . 212 LOSOYA 
FORT WORTH . - 828-830 MONROE 


59 E. RICHMOND 
. . 20 W. JACKSON 
. RIALTO BLDG. 

. HAMMOND BLDG. 
RESERVE BANK BLDG. 


TORONTO, CAN........ 
HAMILTON, CAN. . . 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE . 
DETROIT OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE . 

































is BABCOCK'S” 


EORYLOPSIS OF JRPAN’. 


TALC POWDER, 
“The take of, the boudagy”, 


Babcock’s Corylopsis—a fragrance 
suggestive of an oriental garden—~a 
talc unrivalled in downy smoothness. 


15c Canada 25c. Send 2c for sample 
AP Babcock Co 118 W 14 St New York 





















= Flowers in Abundance 
Next Spring 


Plant Now— 
Buist’s 
Superior Bulbs 
Holland and French-grown 
Breet, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Jonquils, Freesias, etc. 
Our stock embraces the best 
varieties strictly true to name 
lor. 
If you want Beautiful Flowers in your house this 
Winter or in zou garden next Spring, send for our 
illustrated Bulb catalogue and order at once. 
ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. H, Phila., Pa. 

















Baby’s First Clothes 


any seeded from birth to six years; 
daintydresses from 39c; 40-piece layette $8.41. 
Maternity Corsets $1.50. Write for 52-page 


Catalog. MARIE A STUART, 57 W. 39th St., New York 








$100 


For a Look at Your 
Porch Needlework 


END us your prettiest piece 

of needlework or any other 

kind of handwork you have 
made this summer. 

The Needlework Editors of 
THE LapliEes’ HOME JoURNAL 
are desirousof findingthedainty 
and unusual pretty things which 
girls and women make during 
the ‘“porch-work’’ weeks of 
summer, and which are never 
seen in the shops, whether they 
happen to be some dainty kind 
of needlework, such as embroid- 
ery, knitting, crocheting, tat- 
ting or fine sewing; craft work, 
like stenciling, basketry or raffia; 
things like bags or cushions 
made of fancy ribbon or silk; or 
tea-table sets of linen, etc. 

In fact, any pretty novelties 
for use or for wear are desired, 
those which may be made by 
hand being the most desirable, 
since the cost is therefore re- 
duced to at least one-half that 
of the article ready-made. 

And, in order to get these 
very newest ideas for publica- 
tionin the HOME JOURNAL, they 
ask you to choose carefully and 
send only the one best example 
of your skill. 

The prizes are as follows: 


First Prize, $50 
Second Prize, $25 
Third Prize, $10 
Three Prizes, Each $5 


Designs which are considered 
good but not prize winners will 
be paid for at our regular rates, 
ranging in value from $2.50 up- 
ward. This offer is open until 
October 16, 1916. 

When sending your work 
kindly state whether it was de- 
signed by yourself, or from what 
source it was obtained. 


All unavailable articles will 
be returned at the close of the 
contest. All accepted articles 
will also be returned after pho- 
tographs have been’taken. 


REMEMBER 


Send only one article, be- 
fore October 16, carefully 
packed, with just your 
name, address and 


Full Return Postage 
or Express Charges 


inclosed, to 


THE NEEDLEWORK EpiTors 
Tue Labies’ HOME JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





——————___—— 
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$6 


ever Use an Cily Polish 
: on Any Of 





I Meteedik 3) 
JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


ILY polishes gather and hold the dust, 


soiling clothing, linen and everything with which 

they come in contact. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
imparts a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike polish —it forms 
a thin, protecting coat over the varnish, adding years to 
its life. It never becomes sticky or tacky in the hottest 
weather or from the heat of the body, consequently it 
does not show finger prints and 


It Cannot Gather Dust 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, polishes and finishes 
with one application. It gives Craftsman Furniture that 
soft, artistic polish so appropriate to this style. There is 
nothing like Johnson’s Prepared Wax for keeping dining room tables 
bright and tempting—hot dishes have no effect whatever on it. 
Have Heat and Dampness Given a Bluish, Cloudy Appear- 
mm ance to Your Victrola— Piano and 
Mahogany Furniture? 






This can be easily, quickly and per- 
manently removed with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax—‘‘The Dust-Proof 
Polish.” 


Keep a can of Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax always on hand for polishing 
your 


Floors Piano 
Linoleum Automobile 
Woodwork Leather Goods 


Where surfaces are sticky, greasy 
or ey soiled, clean them first 
S. with 


~— JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


It will remove spots and stains that other cleaners won’t 
touch. Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit or acid so it 
cannot scratch or injure the finest finish—simply cleans 
and prepares it for a polish with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 





hh ae. 
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USE THIS COUPON FOR TRIAL PACKAGES . 


I enclose 10c for a trial can each of Johnson's Cleaner and Prepared Wax—sufficient for a good 
test. Also send book on home beautifying free and postpaid. 


Name_— = aoe a4 
Address a Erne 
City and State 
My Dealer is 








——_—— _ . ‘ —————————————— — ——— 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
S. Cc. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. L H, Racine, Wis. 
AO ONC RC HCHO NOMIC 
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© IRALHILUSs STUDIO, New York = 

A recent photograph of Lady Duff-Gordon in one of her late creations. = 
rT: ° ° — : 
I am going to design clothes for all the 2 : 
women of America who love pretty frocks, = : 
instead of designing only for the limited few, who can afford to pay = : 
for exclusive models. And, that | may reach the largest number, : have = : 
selected Sears, Roebuck and Co. to help me carry out my plans.” = 7 
= 
m vl 
= 
HE woman who made the statement quoted above is probably “Tt has been the ambition of my life to help do for the — : 
the greatest fashion creator the world has ever known and is many what heretofore 1 have been privileged to do only for the = 
recognized as such the world over. Lady Duff-Gordon (“Lucile”) exclusive few—make dresses that shall reflect the highest ideals = 
has designed frocks for the queens of Europe and the wives of of art and fashion at a price which all may afford. This ambition, = b 
4 American finance-kings, for millionaire weddings, for the stage suc- ] believe, | have now achieved through the co-operation of Sears, — 
cesses and the Grand Opera stars, for coronation fétes and the richest Roebuck and Co., whose reputation as the greatest merchants = 7 
ceremonies that money could contrive, and yet ~— in the world led me to seek their help in carrying out my plan aN . 


(Continued on following page) 
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Lady Duff-Gordon’s Message to the Women of America 


(Continued from preceding page) 


for reaching all the women of America who love pretty frocks.” 


We were out on the lawn at The Anchorage, where the velvet 
green slopes down to the very edge of the blue waters of Long 
Island Sound. The imperious little lady, surrounded by all the 
loveliness of her wonderful summer home, looked her high-born part 
as she talked, and I, listening, knew that here at last was a message 
of importance to be carried to the women of my country. 


ES, of course, I have designed gowns for most women of note in 

the world, I suppose — Queen Mary of England, Queen Victoria 
of Spain, the Duchess of Roxborough, for coronation ceremonies, 
for millionaire weddings—and | shall continue to do this through 
the “Lucile” establishments in Paris, London, New Y ork and Chicago. 
But what of that? It is nothing. This other, it has been my one 
dream, to make clothes for the women who have not hundreds 
of dollars to spend on one frock. They have not come to me, 
naturally, because they could not through the house of “Lucile.” But 
now, these men in Chicago who have grasped my idea are giving 
us our opportunity to reach each other. I am going to design 
clothes for the women who have twenty-five, or fifty, or ten dollars 
to spend. The garments will be made up under my personal 
supervision and this great Chicago House of yours will pass them 
on to these women. O, I can help them so much with their clothes! 
Won't you tell them so, for me?” 


She was a regal little figure, standing there under the fine old 
trees, and, as | watched her, all fire and energy and enthusiasm for 
her subject, I seemed to see in her the answer to an age-old prob- 
lem as familiar to women as the changing seasons. We all know 
what it means—the despair that engulfs us at times on this clothes 
question. What can we get that shall carry the right impression of 
style, give us the service we must have from it and still keep within 
the limits of what we feel we can afford to spend? No one ques- 
tion which a woman has to face has caused so many heartaches, so 
many sleepless hours, so much real unhappiness. 


There we have the picture —thousands of us vexed women on 
the one side, struggling with a subject forever just a little too much 
for us, just a little beyond our knowledge. And, on the other 
side, this staunch little figure, with her unerring instinct, standing 
ready with the help in her hands to bring peace of mind and real 
soul-satisfaction to the disturbed thousands. 


**IT is all so simple, if they will only let me tell them,” the little 
lady went on to say. And, as she talked, 1 found myself wishing 
that every woman in the country with a clothes-thought in her 
head, might have been there to hear. “It doesn’t matter where they 
live, you know. In the city of a hundred thousand or a million, 
in the village of five hundred souls, in the midst of the Kansas 
wheat fields you told me about, or in the California foothills, mil- 
lionaire’s wife or farmer’s daughter—the principle of being well 
dressed is the same for all of them. And that is what I am going 
to show them.” 


She made such a lovely illustration of her own theory that no 
woman could help being convinced, and every man in Christendom 
would have applauded, could he have heard. Very simply dressed 
she was, but her white silk blouse and white wool skirt evidenced 
the simplicity of perfect tailoring and faultless design, supplemented 
by harmony in all the accessories. 


“I just can’t help designing clothes,” she confided, “any more 
than some people can help singing or writing. I was always the 
doll’s dressmaker when I was a little girl, and I can’t remember the 
time when I couldn’t take a pair of shears and cut out of paper 
just anything | wanted to make. You see, it is natural for me.” 


It is natural for Lady Duff-Gordon to design correct clothes, but 
the real secret of her marvelous success with it is plainer to our eyes 
than to hers. Back of her interest in designs is her interest in the 
woman and her almost psychic grasp of individuality. So, her de- 
signs are not merely beautiful frocks, but each has a personality 
which adapts itself to the woman who wears it. 








SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Illinois 


Is it hard to believe that this wonder-person, this fairy godmother of 
the present day, is willing to play the part to anxious thousands of us? 


Is it hard to believe this good fortune descended straight from the 
blue to satisfy a very woman-human need? Sometimes while I've 
been writing this, I've had to stop and assure myself again that it is 
true, that there are no difficult things to be done, that it is just a 
splendid, wide-open opportunity for every woman to get what she 
most wants in clothes, ready-to-wear, and with no more than 
ordinary cost. 


RULY, it does seem more like a fairy tale than a twentieth cen- 

tury fact, that the same matchless gift which has designed clothes- 
miracles for queens, for grand opera stars, for the wives of millionaires, 
which has almost taken the dust of the stars and the shine of the 
moon and the glow of the sun and created from them something to 
wear —it is almost unbelievable that this same wonderful talent 
should now of its own accord turn itself toward filling the needs 
of the rest of us with just moderate allowances to spend for clothes. 


But— it is true. And the thing that makes it true is the very 
thing that, as I have said, has made Lady Duff-Gordon the success 
she is—her broad human-interest, her life close to the heart of 
things. She wants to do it—and that is enough. 


She asked me particularly to say to you that these designs which 
she proposes to distribute through Sears, Roebuck and Co. will all 
be original Lady Duff-Gordon designs, created especially for the 
Fall and Winter season of 1916-1917, and adapted in every case 
to the personal individuality of the purchaser. 


“It is so hard,” she says, “for most of us to get just the things we 
want. I have looked through the shops with their rows upon rows 
of garments that make us look as alike as peas in a pod. I know 
how difficult it is to buy individuality in clothes at any price, and to 
secure such individuality at a moderate price has been practically 
an impossibility heretofore. But now it will all be different for the 
women of America. Tell them I shall design for them—but you 
know what to tell them!” 


Yes, 1 do know. It is just this—that the garments which Lady 
Duff-Gordon designs for you will be as distinct and different as she 
herself is distinct and different from the ordinary dressmaker. She 
cannot be copied—she cannot be duplicated, because she puts 
something of herself into each of her creations and each is as 


exclusive as Lady Duff-Gordon herself. 


N behalf of my firm, which I am sure needs no introduction, I am 

proud to be the bearer of this message to my countrywomen. By 
the time this reaches you, the first of our Lady Duff-Gordon Style 
Books will be ready. All you need do to get one free is to send in 
the attached coupon properly filled in. In order to secure your 
copy without delay, it is desirable that you send your coupon at 
once to Sears, Roebuck and Co., as this first edition is limited. 


The Style Book contains the first twenty models designed by 
Lady Duff-Gordon for selling at prices all women may afford. 
These models are illustrated photographically just as they look on 
real women and are charmingly described by Lady Duff-Gordon 
herself. Not only are the designs hers, but she has selected all 
materials, trimmings and accessories. There are afternoon frocks, 
tailored suits, house garments and a variety of models all ready-to- 
wear. They are all very moderately priced, ranging in cost from 
$20 to $45. The book contains pictures of Lady Duff-Gordon, 
an intimate sketch of her life and work and a clothes-talk written 
by herself. With the book we will send you also a beautiful auto- 
graphed photograph of Lady Duff-Gordon for framing. Both will 
be sent you free if you fill out and mail the coupon pmnted be- 
low. Be sure to send coupon to the Chicago office of Sears, 


Roebuck and Co. 


Lady Duff-Gordon is the greatest fashion creator in the world, 
so I am certain you will find this the most interesting style book you 
have ever seen, and the photograph signed by Lady Duff-Gordon 
you will be glad to frame and hang with your other cherished pictures. 





Please send me, without charge, copy of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Style Book and Autographed Photograph. 


Name___ 


City> > 


Chicago: Homan Ave. at Arthington St. SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO. 


Street Address oa. 
66 L 93 
State i ee ae 


New York: Fifth Ave. at 19th St. 
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Somze Money ius a | ~ 


How can I, a woman, 

absolutely without pre- 

vious experience, earn 

the money so necessary as 
to the welfare and hap- 8 
piness of myself and Sse: 

those I love? 


experience is necessary. 
way. 


They have founded, with our help, a 
growing and prosperous business and each 


How Can >, 


L Earn 


This is a question thou- 
sands of women are asking 
themselves every day. 
They have a vital need for 
more money—to help sup- 
port a family—to pay off 
a mortgage or buy a home 
—to educate their chil- 


dren—to pay doctors’ bills ~ 
—totideover hard times— Bs Me 
bt 








uy, 
Wigs 














~*~ 
there are many reasons why. mo te 
We have answered this . aaa 
questionforthousandsofwomen <a cnet 
who are now making money for -_ : 
themselves by representing us in 
their home towns and selling to their - aniline ee 
friends and neighbors our ‘ 





‘World's Star 


Hosiery and KZeayRyit 
Underwear 


Sell World’s Star Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in your home town. No previous 
We show you how to make money in an easy, congenial and profitable 

We sell direct from the mill to the home through our local representatives and our lines 

of hosiery and underwear for men, women and children are famous the world over. 

advertising makes sales easy—the quality holds the trade. 


We Have Helped More 





Than 11,000 Women They Are Doing 








month sees them making more money. By the complete lines we manufacture, and 
our help one mother of two small children show you how easy it is to become a 
is banking $50 each month, after paying pirat 3 Star money-maker. Write us to- 
all expenses. Two sisters, over fifty, with day! Don’t wait! We protect our repre- 
no business training save ours, paid for a Sr ae in — cemages — =| you 
home and ten-acre chicken farm in three clay someone else may get ahead of you. 
years. An ex-school teacher makes $1,800 PROMPT DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 
ayear. Tenchurch workers together made We have been in business here for 
enough money to pay off the mortgage. twenty-two years. 





You Can Do the Same as |/F 


We shall be glad to send you our beautiful 
colored catalog illustrating and describing 


Our 
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‘DAR Lee. 


OR crocheting and fine embroidery, when 

you need a superior, smooth-working cotton, 
use Woolco. This is quality cotton—that doesn’t 
kink, “‘rough-up” or break. It has a beautiful 
lustre that wears. 


CROCHET 
Woolco 2. Cottons 
are sold exclusively at the Woolworth 5- and 
10-Cent Stores—more than 800 of them through- 
out the United States. They give more in 
quality and quantity than other cottons. And 
sell for only 10 cents for a large ball. 


If not near a Woolworth Store, send your order, 
at price quoted, plus postage (at the rate of 3c 
a ball and 2c for 3 skeins), to F. W. Woolworth 
Co., 490 Washington Street, Boston. Circular 
and color list upon application. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CoO. 
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THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


probably be busy mobbing Roxy instead of 
listening to me; not one of you has the spunk 
to talk back to her.” 

“On, bao’ giggled Judith Watrous, wav- 
ing the shears. “I was just making up Julia’s 
and my mind I would.”’ 

And I was making up Judith’ s and my 
mind I’d do it,” interrupted Julia; ‘‘only she 
yelled first. We aren *t pikers—not one of us. 
We’re just sort of’—she puckered her lips 
whimsically—‘“‘frumps.”’ 

‘‘Fer-rumps!”’ echoed Judith. 

Paul—the darling, candid thing !—went over 
to Judith solemnly. ‘Do you really s’pose, 
Judy, that the only difference between us all 
and the other girls in this town is just clothes? ”’ 

“*Clothes and other externals, like male rela- 
tives and advertising.” 

Paul just gasped. ‘‘ Advertising!” 

“Um!” nodded Judith. ‘‘ All the rest are in 
the market for a something or somebody.” 

“Oh, well,” murmured Marcia with deep 
disgust, “Gif you mean getting married 

“Oh, she doesn’t!” interrupted Jess. ‘I 
know what she means. We’re barrel sweets, 
and the shelves are full of pretty little pink- 
ribbon packages, awfully short-weight prob- 
ably, but very good-looking. We’re sort of in 
the bulk; nobody bothers about us. I wish, 
just for once, somebody would put me in a 
good-looking box, with a ‘Today Only’ label 
on me. Id love to look like the right kind just 
once. One decent dud would do it.” 


I OXANA picked up her raincoat and began 

to look for her rubbers. ‘‘I’m going back 
to my chickens,” she decided. : “If you’re going 
to put in an avaricious evening, wishing, why 
don’t you have the nerve to wish big? ‘One 
decent dud’!”’ she sniffed. ‘‘Heavens! If I had 
time to bother about wishing for clothes, I’d 
wish for every kind of luscious rag that ever 
tempted the vanity of woman! And a spiffy 
trunk to put them in. Clothes! Why, if I 
wanted only clothes I’d be happy!” 

“Tf there’s anything you need, Roxana, 
I ”? My stammering voice sounded piti- 
fully ineffectual after her incisive syllables. 

Roxana shook her head. ‘‘ What I need you 
couldn’t possibly give me, January Rose Fer- 
guson!”’ she said relentlessly. 

And that was the minute when all the little 
pricking miseries of my awful day closed in 
upon me. I felt like a medieval victim who’d 
been thrust into the Iron Maiden. I put down 
my head on my arms and wept; and I didn’t 
weep because of Roxana’s stinging rebuff; I 
wept because of my whole miserable, pur- 
poseless existence. 

You see, it was different about me. I wasn’t 
poor in the same way as the Watrouses or 
Roxana or Marcia Cleating. Sometimes it 
seemed to me, in spite of all dad’s money, that 
they were rich compared with me. Everybody 
knew that we had more than enough money, 
and everybody knew exactly how my father 
made it. Whenever I let myself think of my 
father’s business I felt like a scavenger’s daugh- 
ter. Of course he didn’t drive the wagons him- 
self; but everybody had called him “Junk J. 
Ferguson” ever since I was a kiddie. 

Father couldn’t understand at all how I felt 
about it; he was actually proud of the “‘ plant,” 
as he called it. Perhaps I could have endured 
that hateful old business—ashes and rags and 
garbage and all—if it hadn’t seemed to have 
crept into his very soul. My father had always 
been so stingy and so saving that it was a sort 
of town joke. He couldn’t help it, I suppose; 
he did have an awfully hard time when he was 
a boy, because his own father had been reck- 
lessly extravagant. 

There, in the Cleatings’ old billiard room, I 
let myself be swept away on a pent-up flood of 
tears, all the tears I had not shed during those 
years of pitiful needless economies, the scrimp- 
ing of my little-girl years: tears for the ugly, 
durable, patched little clothes, the unpalat- 
able, frugal diet, the absolute lack of pocket 
money that the lonely child I had been had 
endured. I wept not alone for that child but 
for the faded little woman who had been her 
mother. I wept at the recollection of the hum- 
ble persistence with which she had forced father 
to make a decent allowance for me when I was 
sixteen. I wept because I was thinking about 
the first thing that I’d ever bought with that 
allowance—all the roses I could find for her 
funeral. The girls crowded about me, trying to 
comfort me—except Roxana. She stood with 
her arms folded; she did not move. 


H! OH!” I heard Pauline’s tender voice; 
‘‘whatever is the matter with January?” 

As cool and cutting as though it came from 
an iceberg came Roxana’s “Let her cry, if she 
can cry; I can’t any more myself. But I can 
tell you what’s the matter with January: it’s 
the same thing that’s the matter with me—and 
with all of us Sour Grapes, as Paul calls us. 
It’s being sick of mediocrity that’s the matter 
with us. And it’s youth that’s the matter with 
us—bottled-up youth; all the fun we’re be- 
ing cheated out of, all the things we can’t 
have, all the everlasting being on the outside of 
things. We’re all hankering after silly flesh- 
pots, that we ought to have sense enough to 
know aren’t worth while; but we can’t help 
longing for them because we’re so disgustingly 
young ——’’ She stopped abruptly, as if she 
had suddenly heard her own voice and been 
frightened by it. For, the next second, she 
added more quietly: ‘‘Did you ever see such 
a fool umbrella?” 

I lifted my head in amazement. Roxana 
stood there, holding out at arm’s length her 
green-cottony, wabbly-ribbed umbrella. Just 
to look at the silly old thing made a hiccoughy 
giggle of one of my very best sobs. 








CONTINUED ON PAGE 76 














oilet Reguisites 
Real cloth-of-gold packages, 
encasing artistic bottles and 
jars of frosted glass. They 
contain a new line of delight- 
ful perfumes in perfect flower 
odors—Lazell’s Lilac, Rose 
Petals, Mignonette, Lily of the 
Valley Extra, and a wonder- 
fully alluring new bouquet 
fragrance, “As-the-Petals.’’ 
Each in complete assortment 
of highest quality requisites 
for the toilet. 


Send for Lazell’s Cloth-of- 
a Beauty Box containing 
perfume, iS Greece cream, 
soap and face powder. Only 
35 cents and your dealer’s 
name, or send 10 cents for 
miniature box of Cloth-of- 
Gold Face Powder. 


Perfumer 
Dept. D-1, Newburgh-on-the-Hudson 
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The prettiest styles 
in years 


—in a book devoted exclusively to ap- 
parel that is endorsed by the critical trade of our 
retail establishment on State Street. 





















Metropolitan modes have a smartness and style 
that are unmistakable. Shopping through Mandel’s 
mail service, you will find most satisfactory and 
easier than ‘‘ going downtown”’ for things. 


Ask for your copy, today 
Your request brings this new style book show- 
ing coats, furs, suits, dresses; things for under wear; 


shoes—everything. Charge account opened, if de- 
sired. Please address— 


Mandel Brothers 


Department 2 Chicago 
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Save your energy 
for pleasanter things 


than washing clothes 


OU can by using P, AND G.—The White 

Naphtha Soap. /J7 will supply the en- 
ergy which you now supply. Its rich, thick 
suds will loosen the dirt as your hard rub- 
bing now loosensit. Its white, copiouslather 
will keep your clothes so sweet and clean 
you need not bother with continual boiling. 


P, anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap does 
not merely fe/p you wash; it, by itself, 
actually washes. Its work continues where 


ordinary soaps leave off; it does your part too. | ~ 
styles : P, AnD G.—The White Naphtha Soap really | 2) ANY 


washes clothes while they soak. You have } 


ely to ap- for your other work thetime you nowspend - 
} 


trade of our 


me VAT a 
with washboard and boiler. After the clothes GE e VV rj | \ rE 
ess and style = are on the line, the best part of the day is , ‘ete oe gate ss 
isfactory and before you to sew, read, shop, visit or romp ] VAT 


gs. ° ° 
with the children. 
today 
PUele renal is A soap that saves so much work in washing 
st ms naturally is as great an improvement for all 
: : kinds of cleaning. Use it everyday forevery- | ; rene 
hers thing and you will have. more time and 7 é : einen Ave 
| energy for the things you like to do. 


P, AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap BitWrappe: 


A big, long-lasting cake for 5 cents. Complete directions inside the wrapper. 


Lt | 


Chicago 
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Nature makes 
Vanilla beans grow 
differently 


All real vanilla beans are pure 
of course, but they are very 
different. The so-called Bour- 
bon bean, for instance, is heavier 
and ranker than the Mexican— 
the Java bean and the Tahiti 
still lower in grade. Even 
among the Mexican beans there 
is one favored portion of each 
year’s crop into which Nature 
has poured more of her fra- 
grance and delicacy than into any 
other. From these beans, and 
from these beans only, is made 








Through VeraCrusin Mexico 
come most of the world’s 
chotcest vanilla beans. Over 
one-half of the best of this crop 
is taken for Burnett's V anilla. 
In certaim poor seasons when 















no really first choice beans are S = — = = — 


produced none are bought. So Seer en aan eee et == 
A reserve stock is kept from U r = 


year to year to insure the 
umiform high quality of 
Burnett's Vanilla, 
Its wonderful flavor is quite different enough to 
make its use advisable, desired, almost necessary. 
Just one dessert that turns out a real triumph 
of delicate, tempting deliciousness is reason 
enough for getting a bottle of Burnett’s—and 
always having similar successes. 


DESSERT BOOK—FREE 


Send us your grocer’s name and we will mail you a copy 
of “115 Dainty Desserts.” It is interesting and helpful. 


on Joseph Burnett Co. 
yi > 


American Kisses 


Into the whites of four eggs, 
beaten very stiff, sprinkle 
1 level pint of granulated 
sugar, a teaspoonful at a 
time, Mix, but do not beat 
in. Add a few drops of 
Burnett’s Vanilla. Dropon 
greased paper in tins, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 
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Ye 36 India St., Boston, Mass. 
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Up Ware 


WIZARD POLISH is the best protection for fine furni- 
ture and floors. It is sold under an absolute guarantee by 

all dealers. Sizes from 25c to $2.50. Sample bottle 

mailed on request. 


The Wizard Mop is the original triangle mop. Ie light, strong 
and durable. Styles 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.25 at your dealer's. 


WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 1490 W. 37th Street, CHICAGO 




















THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


“Tt would probably rather be a nifty young 
flirt of a thing with a vanity case in its handle; 
but, like its owner, it’s ugly and useful instead 
of ornamental de 

“Roxana,” gasped Marcia, breaking in 
upon that dreary monologue, “‘I—I can lend 
you a peach of an umbrella until Thursday.” 

“Roxy-Roxy-Anna”—Jess’ throaty  con- 
tralto pulled us all back to sanity—“take my 
perfect ears and Julia’s wavy hair!” 

“Take my short upper lip and my carved 
coral brooch!” Marcia bantered gayly. 

Roxana stared at her, and then she looked 
at the twins and at Jess and Pauline and last 
of all at me. Her big gray eyes widened 
thoughtfully and her cheeks flushed. ‘‘Do you 
know,”’ she said very quietly, ‘“I’d do it if I 
could—just for a day or two, if I thought I’d 
catch any little, foolish scrap of happiness 
with - 


V HEN Roxana said “catch”? something 

clicked in my poor, tired mind. It wasthe 
Dawson boy’sscornful “‘ Jumping Jehoshaphat ! 
if you want to catch anything worth while 
you’ve got to have good bait!” 

The idea hit with such a crash that I jumped 
up and caught Roxana’s hands and began to 
dance. “Bait! Bait! Bait!’ Icried. ‘‘That’s 
what we need, some perfectly new bait! Old 
loot isn’t any good; it’s like a rummage sale. 
Forget their old umbrellas and their old coral 
brooches; we’ll buy one peach of a lot of duds, 
one abso-bally-lutely perfect bunch of duds, 
and each one take them for a week “4 

Roxana dumped me into an old wicker chair. 
“*Back again where we started!” she shrugged. 

“We're not! We’re not!” L insisted. ‘‘ You 
poor stupid! Don’t yousee? We’d have enough 
if we’d all pool our funds.” It was going to be 
harder than I thought to make them under- 
stand. It was so simple tome. ‘‘I don’t mean 
share and share alike, but each girl put in what 
she’s got the most of—time or skill or—I’m the 
stupidest, homeliest, grouchiest, frumpiest one 
of the lot, so all I'll have to put in is—well, 
money. But with what we all put in, that will 
make enough for each of us to have a real fling 
at what Roxy calls ‘fleshpots.’”’ 

“Tf you mean to spend any of your mother’s 
legacy ” began Roxana stiffly. 

“T do mean my mother’s legacy; and I don’t 
mean any of it, I mean all of it,”’ I announced 
stoutly. ‘‘And you needn’t all sit there looking 
so stubborn. Oh! Oh! If you won’t do it I 
think you are mean, stingy old things! It was 
left for me for ‘some of the happiness another 
girl missed’; and if seven girls can’t get more 
happiness with it than one, it—it wasn’t worth 
while, that other girl’s missing it. What we all 
of us need is a gorgeous, selfish orgy, a precious, 
foolish, frivolous time that we can laugh at all 
the rest of our perfectly proper lives! Just 
think what a lot of difference seven sepa- 
rate, extravagant, we-didn’t-expect adventures 
would make with us! Oh! Oh! Howcan you 
sit there looking so frozen? If it was some 
buried treasure we’d dug up, or if some old, 
double-chinned endowment committee had 
sneaked it to us, you’d take it. Why, oh, why 
can’t you see that we just must do it?” 














UDDENLY they all began talking at once, 
saying ‘“‘no”’ in six separate, embarrassed 
ways. I guess we’d have kept up the futile piffle 
of our arguments all night if the neglected fudge 
hadn’t boiled all over the leaky oil stove. The 
platitudes of our sublime controversy ended in 
a ridiculous spasm of coughing and choking; 
there never was such a “gehovaly”’ smudge! 

After we’d conquered it we fled to Marcia’s 
room. Julie and Judy began putting on their 
coats. They were eying the poor, ill-fitting 
things disgustedly, when I made one last grab 
at a psychological moment. I caught up the 
fascinating bottle in which Marcia keeps her 
hatpins and held it forth. ‘‘ Now,” I cried 
melodramatically, ‘‘ whilst the smoke of the 
sacrifice is yet smudging on yon altar, will we 
seven swear an eternal compact on crossed 
steel, a secret compact to go a-fishing for hap- 
piness with fine new Bait!” 

I felt just thrilling with power when Rox- 
ana reached out her hand for a hatpin. “I 
shouldn’t,”’ she faltered, ‘‘but I swear.” 

‘*We swear!’’ The twins are always edito- 
rial. 

“‘T swear.” Marcia’s vow sounded like a lit- 
any, and so did Pauline’s. 

“‘T swear.” Jess’ brusque voice was as os- 
tentatiously matter-of-fact as ever, but we all 
knew how excited she was, because she had 
caught up a buttonhook by mistake. It looked 
so droll on top of those crossed pins, like some 
queer game of jackstraws, that our solemn 
contract dissolved into a trail of giggles as 
silvery and care-free as the Ammersley supper 
party. 

It was the sound of my own voice laughing 
that fairly intoxicated me. “Girls! Girls!” I 
sang out recklessly. ‘“‘It’s begun! We’re be- 
ginning to catch our happiness right now!” 

I do think that the next two weeks were the 
most fun that any of us “‘Sour Grapes” had 
ever had in our lives. We didn’t have time for 
a single heartache about the Country Club; 
we smiled disinterestedly at the town belles’ 
new clothes—ours were going to be so much 
more wonderful—and we never even sighed 
whenall the June weddings were being rumored. 

We had session after session of piquant de- 
bate in the Cleatings’ old billiard room. We 
spent two whole days scrutinizing every fash- 
ion book we could buy. We measured one 
another until there were weird hieroglyphics 
chalked all over the old billiard score board on 
which we’d played school when we were kiddies. 
After much violent cogitation we finally 
evolved the following: 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 77 





























Whenever you buy a 
window shade look for 
this CLOSED roller- 
end with the name 


stamped on it. 


COLUM BIA— 





















WINDOW SHADES 


Made in 14 varieties offering a choice 
for every purpose —at every price. 




















‘OU will find much to admire in the 

rich finish and pleasing colorings of 

Columbia Window Shades. And we 
urge that you see them at your dealer’s 
at the earliest opportunity. For the new 
cheeriness and refinement that your 
home takes on when you dress your 
windows with Columbia Shades is almost 
incredible. 


Note the wide range of colors. Note the 
firm and durable texture of the fabrics. 
Note the roller-ends enclosed from dust 
and rust—the handsomely nickel or cop- 
per plated fixtures. Note the handy 
package with slat in hem and fixtures 
enclosed—all READY TO HANG. 
And ALWAYS make sure of quality by look- 
ing for the name—COLUMBIA—stamped 
on the roller-end. Itisa ~ 
guaranty of quality. 
THECOLUMBIAMILLS 
Incorporated 
New York City 
World’s Largest Makegs 
of Shades. 
Branches in all the Prin- 
cipal Cities 




































Write for book— 
“Cheerful Windows.” 
It’s FREE. 






















Instruction in 
China Painting 


Given With This Beginners’ Outfit— 
Complete For Only—$1.00 
A Most Unusual Offer 

Our 64-page Instruction Book (regular price 50c) 
now offered free with following outfit, will show how 
to make beautiful Xmas Gifts, Birthday and Wedding 
Presents, out-of-the-ordinary things that reflect your 
personality. China painting is fascinating and all the rage. 
Outfit consists of 12 colors, 3 brushes, 2 bottles oil, steel 
palette knife, outline ink, outline pen, 50 new outline 
designs, plate divider, carbon and tracing papers. Price 


$1.00. Order now. 
° e ' Get Our New Free 
China Painters! Catalog No. 87L. 
GET WHITE CHINA AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
Greatest assortment of beautiful pieces 
ever offered. Lists the latest of every- 
thing for china painting, saving from 
10% to 40%. See Special Free Gold 
offer in catalog. We are the largest im- 
porters of white china in America. We 
sell direct to users. Write today for this 
money-making catalog. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 


913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Established Over a Third-Century 
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DALSIMER SHOES< 
Comfort with Style 


Catalog FREE upon Request 


"THs illustrated, instructive cata- 
log shows our full line of smart, 
comfortable shoes for Women, Men 
and Children, in all lengths and six widths. 
FREE f0or onme FEE 
BOOK ON THE 
by Dr. Leon S. Dalsimer, which has helped many 
foot sufferers. Write for it today. 
Most foot troubles come from poor fitting. For 
38 years Dalsimer Shoes have been recognized for 
their exceptional Quality, Style and Absolute Fit. 
The Dalsimer“‘ Nurses DeLyte”’ Shoe is especially 
designed for women with tender feet. 
Made of soft Duree Kid, flexible soles, 
set od mane no poop to ner Lace or 
2utton, high or low, 1% to 10, 

AA to F, postage prepaid, . . $300 
utton Shoes 50c extra. 
Dalsimer Shoes are absolutely guar- 
anteed. If you are not fully satis- 

fied, we refund your money. 


S. DALSIMER & SONS 
1201 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wake up with a 


smile. 


“T’ve had such a good sleep.’’ 
“T’m rested all over.” 


The upper “deck” of the many 
spiral coils conforms to the nat- 
ural lines of the body; the lower 
supports all the weight. You lie 
flat with a level spine, hips and 
shoulders in a natural pose—a 
restful position on a 


Tester DEAL 


Spring 


Other springs that fasten at the end of 
a frame will naturally sag and cause 
fatigue in shoulder and back muscles 
from the unequal distribution of weight 
and tendency to roll down to center. 


The center reinforcement of the‘‘Ideal’’ 
Spring absolutely prevents sagging. No 
rolling to center, even with two occu- 
pants of uneven weight. Perfectly sani- 
tary—made entirely of metal, sold plain 
and upholstered, for any size wood, iron 
or brass beds. Lasts a lifetime. Full 
satisfaction guaranteed—positively. 
For the sake of health and comfort, at 
least see an “Ideal Spring” at any 
good dealer’s. Have one sent home for 
30 nights’ free trial. There are no 
springs like the ‘‘ Foster Ideal.’’ There- 
fore accept no substitute. Look for the 
“Tdeal” name-plate on the side rail. 






















































































Booklet on the ‘‘Importance of 


Good Sleep’’ FREE. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
Utica, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


Makers of Quality Springs and 
Metal Bedsteads for Household, : 
Hotel and Institution use. wa ; 
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‘*Yes, 
Mama made 
it for me!’’ 
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pretty and useful things with | 





@DEXTER | 


QS” _ CORDONNET 
es CROCHET COTTON. 


‘Never Kinks ~ Always Lies Flat 


Your Dealer has ‘‘Dexter”’ 
or can get it for you. 


FREE Handsomedesigns, full di- 


rections, sent on request. 


NEW CROCHET BOOKS, 32 
pages of fascinating crochet 
designs, handsomely iilus- 
trated, full directions, sent 
for 25c. For introductory 
purposes only a ball of Dexter 
Cordonnet ,white, sent FREE 
with each book. 

DEXTER YARN COMPANY 
Dept. D Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Go dau, & 

BUT ONE STANDARD 
Soothing —comforting LABLACHE! The skin 
bids constant welcome to vour velvety caress. 
Refined, delicate, adhering. “Women who know 
frankly say ‘‘I have tried 
other face powders but 
I use LABLACHE.” 
The standard for 
over forty years. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept.A —“@ 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


































THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


GLITTERING GENERALITIES 


Each Angler solemnly agrees to contribute no 
more than she can honestly afford, whether it be 
time, skill or money. 

But each Angler promises to be generous in par- 
ticipating graciously, regardless of what she has 
given. 

Every Angler faithfully pledges herself to one 
day for mending the Nets every time Bait is re- 
turned from a fishing trip. 

We do further agree to the following 


PAINFUL PARTICULARITIES 


Diamond Tiaras Footwear Gloves 
Underduds Lap Dogs 
NOT INCLUDED 
BEG! BORROW! OR STEAL THEM! 


(From each other) 


It was amazing how easily the scheme 
worked itself out. Roxana and I were a little 
taller and thinner than the others—the others 
were really extraordinarily near of a size. By 
choosing loose, simple styles, and allowing a 
little here and there for alterations, it was en- 
tirely possible for us to use the same garments, 
especially as we all agreed to keep to neutral 
tones for the groundwork of our wardrobe. 


HE last few days of all were positively 

frenzied. Julie and I spent the very last day 
in New York with a professional shopper, 
whose ‘‘ad”’ we’d answered early in the game 
and with whom we had been holding an ex- 
tended correspondence. She was the cunning- 
est thing—a little red-haired woman, not a bit 
pretty, who looked perfectly stunning. Every 
thing she wore was as right as right could be, 
and she didn’t wear a tiny thing too much. 
We hadn’t been with her an hour before we’d 
confessed to her that she’d been communicat- 
ing with seven girls instead of one, and confided 
most of the important details of our wild 
scheme. 

She just loved it! She’d been merely politely 
and professionally interested before, but now 
she seemed as excited as though she’d been one 
of us! She stayed with us all day long; in the 
end she escorted us to our train, and she was 
still chattering staccato suggestions of line and 
color when we finally pushed our way through 
the ticket gate, with three or four porters fol- 
lowing us with about “forty-’leven” bundles. 
We simply couldn’t have anything sent! 

We were both of us so tired and happy that 
we were quite content to doze most of the way 
home. When we changed cars at the Junction 
both porters had to help us to get to our local 
day coach, and you better believe, when we’d 
stowed all our bundles about us, we were both 
of us blushing, for we certainly were a bit con- 
spicuous. Julie promptly went to sleep again; 
she was so awfully tired, poor girl! She cuddled 
up against me like a confiding kiddie, and I 
put my arm around her and held her close. 

I’d shut my eyes myself; perhaps I was half 
asleep; anyway at Slosson lots of people got 
in and, when the train started again, I heard a 
man talking behind me. It was the editor man; 
I recognized his good-humored little chuckle. 
It seemed to me he had the humanest, most 
alive voice I’d ever heard in all my life. He 
didn’t laugh very much after his first greeting 
to old Colonel Ledyard; his voice settled into 
a steady stream of talk, sometimes rising, some- 
times falling; he was awfully serious, whatever 
he was talking about. And presently he began 
to get excited. 

“T tell you”—his voice fairly prodded— 
““Atterboro is like a lot of other half-asleep 
towns, like a lot of half-efficient people—just 
sitting back waiting for things to come to it. 
They won’t come—not on your life they 
won’t!—unless Atterboro wakes up and gets 
into the game. If we want any business we’ve 
got to angle for it, and we’ve got to get some 
better bait than the poor old antiquated stuff 
we’ve been using.’”’ He chuckled again. ‘‘ And, 
speaking of bait, don’t you think maybe some- 
one might get Peter to dust those old trout 
flies that have been in his window for the last 
forty years?” ; 


UR train puffed jerkily into our station; 

I’d been so shamelessly eavesdropping that 
I’d not noticed we were home! I jumped up 
so quickly that I almost precipitated poor Julie 
into the aisle. And a moment later, struggling 
with our “forty-’leven”’ bundles, we began to 
tumble through to the door. 

The good-humored voice spoke over my 
shoulder; a tanned hand thrust itself under one 
armful of my boxes. “Better let somebody 
else carry some of the world, eh, Miss Atlas?” 

But when I tried to stammer my thanks he 
wasn’t even looking at me! He was still talk- 
ing to Colonel Ledyard—which was just wast- 
ing his breath, for no one ever could stir up 
any one of our poky old Town Board. 

Although it was nearly ten o’clock Roxana— 
dear, faithful soul!—was waiting with her bony 
old mare and her shabby surrey. ‘‘They’re all 
up at Marcia’s making peach ice cream and 
chocolate layer cake, and we’re all going to stay 
all night and it’s going to be some night!” 

It was! Those gleeful boasters who had 
chattered about “dancing until three a. x.” 
at the Country Club couldn’t possibly have 
packed so many thrills into their evening as we 
seven excited experimenters lavished over our 
joint treasure. 

It was simply overwhelming when we saw it 
all together. There was a swagger wardrobe 
trunk, the “‘ Whale,” and a smart little week- 
end trunk, the “Shark,” and a spiffy traveling 
bag, the ‘“‘Minnow.” There were laces and 
frills and hats and gloves and parasols simply 
spilled all over that shabby billiard room. At 
the alcove two old Paisley shawls made theat- 
rical looking curtains. Ona wabbly brass easel 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 79 
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It’s Economy to Buy 
a Whole Star Ham 


Star Ham in the Stockinet Covering is the result 
of three distinct Armour processes: First, the 
selection of the best hams from Armour’s enor- 
mous output; second, the perfection of the famous 
Armour mild Star cure; third, the retaining in 
the ham of the perfect flavor and rich natural 
juices by smoking it in the Stockinet Covering. 















“The Ham 


STAR wratam” 


In the Stockinet Covering 


An Exclusive Armour Feature Patent Applied For =i 
Broiled with an egg, it provides a well-balanced breakfast 3 
for the worker and thinker. For luncheon, boiled and iF 
served in thin, pink slices, it stimulates appetite. Baked with Hh 


cloves, it makes a dinner for the epicure. “il 
Your dealer sells Star Bacon; also marked with the Oval Label. a 












The Oval Label designates the top grade in every line of Armour’s food pro- 
ductions; it guarantees purity and unvaryingquality theworldover. Armour’s 
Grape Juice, “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard, Hees% Package Foods (over 100 
varieties), Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire Farm Style Sausage, and Glendale 
(natural color) and Silver Churn (white) Oleomargarines—all wear this brand. 


Our Domestic Science Department is under the direction of Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, food expert. 
Write her for information, menus, recipes and booklets. 


ARMOUR ‘x: COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








W-130 











Look for this Oval Sign 
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on Your Dealer’s Window 
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~REDCROSS 

ABSORBENT COTTON 
—is one of many 
“First Aid” neces- 
sities for home 
use, made only by 
Johnson ¢& Johnson, 
whose Red Cross Products 
are recognized by all nations 
as the standard of quality and 
purity. oe 

“Accidents will happen.” Instant 
Aid is of greatest importance. A 
minute saved at once is worth an 


hour later, when infection and in- 
flammation may have set in. 


Infection is the thing to be dreaded. In war, 
the greatest effort is made to prevent infec- 
tion by immediate application of an antiseptic 
(germ-destroying) cleanser, followed by 
bandaging with aseptic (germ-free) cotton, 
gauze and adhesive plaster dressings. This 
is the reason why so many wounded soldiers 
so quickly recover and can return to the 


battle front in good health. 
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!The ROLL 


The same precautions are just as important 
in home emergencies. Every home, factory, 
office, store, camp, automobile or boat, needs 
on hand all the time Red Cross Absorbent 
Cotton, Red Cross Gauze and Linton Band- 
age, Zonas or Z O Adhesive Plaster, and 
Synol Antiseptic Soap, to surgically cleanse 
and to keep out infection. 


W hat excuse will you have when serious acci- 
dent or minor hurt does occur, if you have not 
on hand, ready for immediate use, Johnson 
& Johnson “First Aid” Red Cross Products? 


Your druggist can supply you any quantity—a few cents’ worth, or 
enough to equip a hospital or supply a factory. We refer you to the 
druggist, because a good drug store is a protection, as well as a conven- 
ience, to any community, and merits your patronage. 


aL 
NEW BRUNSWICK, 





N. J., U. S. A. 
WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF SURGICAL DRESSINGS 


Awarded only Gold Medal in their class at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
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SCRANTON 


LACE 
Curtains € Drapery Laces 


| give you delici- 
| ously smart patt- 
| erns at such low 
prices. 

At your dealers. 


THE SCRANTON 


‘LACE COMPANY 
Scranton,Pa. 
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Doctors’ 


Bran Food 


Thousands of physicians write us 
about Pettijohn’s. It meets their ideal 
of a bran food. 

It is a whole-wheat breakfast 
dainty, with the bran concealed. Yet 
it holds 25 per cent bran. 

The bran is in flake form, to 
double its effect. 

You will never go without it when 
you try it for a week. Like results 
were never brought in such a dainty 


Pettijobns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
At grocers’ —15c per package. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour — 75 per cent 
patent flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 25c 
per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago (1392) 
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E-KOOP 


COMBINATION CRIB, PLAY-PEN AND BASSINET 


for the cost of a good crib alone. 


desired, or fold into Koop. 


Saves handling baby—saves mother time and 
; worry. Safety screened sides. 
Springs and mattress raise as 


Folds Instantly to Carry Anywhere 
Patented—accept no substitute. 
Writefor free folder and 10-day trial 
offer. Dealer's name appreciated. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. Co. 
9 Carthage Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 
Lea-Trimble Mfg.Co., Toronto,Can. 








THE BLOOM ON 
SEVEN PEACHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


Roxana, with a mock-serious flourish, placed 
little placards labeled like vaudeville announce- 
ments. The actors were dressed dummies 
made from coat hangers and pillows. They 
danced across the stage on a pulley line like 
frolicsome Madam Bluebeards. 

First came the ‘‘Lazinesses” (they just 
made you yawn; Paul and Jess and Marcia 
had built them with materials bought with the 
fund). A quilted Japanese kimono that looked 
as though it might have slipped away from the 
first act of “‘Madame Butterfly”; a Frenchy 
lace matinée with a fetching boudoir cap; a 
dull blue sleeper gown called ‘‘ Mistress Pull- 
man”’; and three fascinating pairs of mules and 
bedroom slippers that would accommodatingly 
fit anybody’s feet. 

Next came the “Energetics”: A knitted 
heather-tan sweater suit, with a dashing brown 
soft-felt hat trimmed with a golden pheas- 
ant’s feathers that seemed to sing, ‘“‘What ho! 
My merry men!”’; a simple dark blue bathing 
suit, ““Miss Neptune”; “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” a 
white polo coat; the “Ducks,” trig middies 
and skirts for tennis or sailing; the “Rainy 
Day,” a puce-colored, oiled-silk slicker with 
a shiny, oiled-silk sailor hat decorated with a 
drake’s wing. 

‘Just Ginghams” were adorable. The twins 
had furnished the materials and made them 
themselves as their share of Bait. There were 
seven of them, some of them daintily demure, 
some of them naughtily smart. One for each 
of us, or one for each day of the week, which- 
ever way you wanted to put it. ‘Sunday 
Morning” was a dove gray with broad white 
collar and cuffs, like a Puritan maid. “Blue 
Monday” was checked blue chambray, but 
such a heavenly blue! ‘‘Tuesday” was a pinky 
lavender with a cool green sailor collar and a 
fascinating broad green belt; ‘‘ Wednesday” 
was pink, and “ Thursday morning”’ tan; “ Fri- 
day” a delicate yellow; and the ‘Saturday 
Off”’ as daring as a gypsy picnic with its gay, 
broad Roman stripes. 


“T°HE rest of the things were much more so- 

phisticated. The “‘ Daylights” included the 
“Baggage Check,” an adorable traveling suit 
with a Mercury-winged toque and a smart 
purse; a dull blue charmeuse that Roxana 
called ‘“‘Lady Bountiful,” it looked so ostenta- 
tiously ‘‘genteel’’; and an artfully draped, 
gray taffeta that Jess swore she heard saying: 
‘““Thanks-no-more-tea-I’d-rather-dance, Lord 
Reggie!” 

The “‘Frivolities’”’ came last of all: First a 
‘Super Frivolity,’’ a coat to hide the rest of 
the ‘‘ Frivolities”’; it wasa seal-brown brocade, 
Chineselike garment that was fastened with 
some carved amber buttons that Roxy’s grand- 
father had brought from Siam. The “ Villain- 
ess”? was an evening gown, black and wicked 
looking enough to satisfy Roxana; and, danc- 
ing along beside it, came a dainty little Dresden 
thing, innocent as a spring morning, yet so se- 
ductively exotic that we called it the “Orchid.” 

But the frock we all of us loved most was 
a darling dress we’d named the “‘Ingénue”’: a 
lingerie, frilly, sashy mass of net ruffles with 
a string of Roman pearls to go with it. 

At midnight we helped Marcia push the 
wabbly old billiard table out from under the 
gables. It was spread with all kinds of goodies 
to munch, and in the middle of an old- 
fashioned, tall glass standard was a huge 
cake, decked out exactly like a wedding cake. 
It was a breathless moment when we cut it, be- 
cause Pauline had baked the key to the trunk 
in it and every girl was fairly trembling with 
the hope of biting on it. 

It was Judith! 

Before we’d stopped laughing at her, she 
was cuddling the key against her flushed 
cheek. ‘I’m going to tell beforehand what I’m 
going to do,” she half whispered. “It’s the 
silliest thing! I—I’m not the kind of girl who’s 
ever going to get married, and my teacher’s 
‘exams’ are all passed, and—well, I’m per- 
fectly glad I’m going to have kindergarten in- 
stead of older kiddies—but oh, I do so want a 
wedding trip! I’m going to pretend my trip 
is a wedding trip; that he—he had to stay 
home on business—oh, please don’t laugh! 
And please promise to throw rice—and tie 
shoes on the trunks and all—please!”’ 

And, do you know, she was deliciously seri- 
ous about it! 

It was Jess, the dear, who ran over and cud- 
dled her. ‘We'll throw confetti, Judy; it’s 
fashionabler! And—and’’—she fumbled at the 
little chain she wears around her neck; I’d 
always thought it had a locket—‘“‘you shall 
have my mummie’s wedding ring to be a 
make-believe bride with, Judy!” 


*O THAT’S how the “Whale” and the 
“‘Shark”? and the “Minnow” started on 
their travels, with Judy’s make-believe initials 
on their tags and a perfect bale of ribbons on 
them. 

She looked darling, leaning out of the win- 
dow, pretending to cry into her bouquets. She 
certainly was playing the game. “Poor, dear 
thing!” she cried. ‘All of you be good to him 
while I’m gone—only don’t be too good.” 

We promised—promised with details that 
made us choke with laughter; and, just as the 
train was starting, the conductor shoved us 
away to make room for the messiest looking 
pair—a rumpled-up, cross, fidgety nurse and a 
mussy, four-year-old kiddie who was howling 
at the top of his lungs; and, the last we saw of 
Judy, she’d forgotten all about us and was 
trying to keep the youngster from falling out 
of the window. 

Which certainly wasn’t very wedding- 
trippish, was it? 

CONTINUED IN THE NOVEMBER HOME 

JOURNAL 
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Our New Fall Fashion Catalogue? 
FREE \@< FREE 


y, “ z wr 


If you are interested in the new ano Nw We offer you in our 
styles and would like to see pug? : | Ae >> Fall Fashion Cata- 
what well-dressed New York , , “ay logue wonderful 
















women will wear during the 
coming Fall and Winter 
write us a Postal-card ask- 
ing for our new Fall and 
Winter Catalogue No. 

74L. This is a Book 
containing 278 pages 

—every page beauti- 

fully illustrated and 
describing in detail all the 
latest Styles. If you care to 
be fashionably attired, you can- 
not afford to be without this style 


values in wearing 
apparel for Ladies, 
Misses and Children. 
By consulting this Book 
/ you will not only be able 
to select the latest styles, 
but you will save money by 
buying from it. We offer you 
unmatched values. Don’t fail 
to write to-day and be sure to 
ask for Catalogue No. 74 L. 





A Stylish Winter Coat 


5 L 1000—A Stylish Winter Coat of warm wool 
Velours—a nice material which will give excel- 
lent wear and which is one of the most fash- 
ionable materials for this season’s wear. 
The collar and flare cuffs are trimmed with 
brown Beaver fur cloth; collar may be worn turned 
up as pictured or turned down in cape effect; Flare 
cuffsand bottom of coat arealso trimmed with Beaver 
fur cloth. Fastens with Beaver cloth buttons; 45 
inches long; lined with Sol Satin, a beautiful satin 
finished material, guaranteed to wear as long as the 
coat. Comes in — mere blue, brown or green. 
Sizes 32 to 46 bust; also to fit misses 
and small women 32 to 38 bust $19.98 







This is 
one of our £ 
Smartest 
Winter 
Coats 


authority. 



































5 L 1000 
Coat 
$19.98 


A Smart Tailored Suit 


1 L 1001—Tailor-made Suit of Up-to-date 
Style, made of fine all-wool Poplin. The 
coat is cut full and is held at waist line & 

by a button-trimmed belt of self material. It 
has a fashionable new cape collar which is trimmed 
with brown Beaver fur cloth; cuffs and bottom of coat are 
Beaver trimmed to match. Has two patch pockets; lapels may 
be fastened across chest; lined with good quality satin; 
length about 36 inches. The flare skirt has yoke at top and 
fastens at left side. Comes in brown, navy blue or dark 
green. Sizes 32 to 46 bust measure, 23 to 32 waist measure 
and 37 to 44 skirt length; also to fit misses and small or 
short-waisted women, sizes 32 to 38 bust measure, 

23 to 28 waist measure and 37 to 40 skirt length. $19.98 


LL 1001 
Suit 
$19.98 
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Fresh from the Cotton Fields 
as Pure as Nature Made It 


ROWN Jewel Cotton Batting is pure and sani- 
tary, made from selected long fibre cotton, snowy 4 










white by nature and untouched by chemical bleaches. 


You'll enjoy making your quilts and comforters with Crown 

Jewel Batting—it needs no sewing or stitching together, for 

the long fibres won't separate, knot or bunch. Its soft, fluffy 
lightness and immaculate cleanliness will delight you. 


Crown Jewel Batting has an honored place in qual- 
ity stores everywhere. If your dealer hasn't it —write 
us, giving his name, and we will send descriptive book- 
let Free. 


j 
60c set Quilting Patterns for 10c Scrd us gne trademark a } 
Crown Jewel Batting and ten cents in stamps and we will send ghee 
you a set of ten Crown Jewel Quilting Patterns, 


ROCK RIVER COTTON CO., Dept. 10, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Clover 
Leaves 


7 ile 


are all simply fine, whether 
its Takhoma Biscuit (the 
Sunshine Soda), or Hydrox 
or Clover Leaves —exqui- 
site dessert confections with fillings of de- 
lightfully flavored cream. 


Try Clover Leaves with desserts of all 
kinds — always appropriate, always en- 
joyed. At your dealer’s you'll find the 
Sunshine Biscuits in a wide variety of 


os Each box of Takhoma Biscuit 

delicious flavors. contains a pretty doll in colors 

for your little girl or boy. In 

. d your deal- many of the other Sunshine 

Send 10 cents (coin >a stamps) par 2 ete packages, you'll find beautiful 

er’s name for the Sunshine Revelation Box—a costumes. See the list in the 
tempting assortment of 14 Sunshine dainties. Takhoma Package. 


804 THOMSON AVENUE 
Joose-Wnes Biscuit (OmPaNy 8 NEW YORK 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
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MY MOTHER AND I 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


They were the “‘bums” in our narrow streets, 
the crooked politicians in our ward. There 
was not one man whom father knew as an 
American who was a gentleman. 

In the long interview father told the doctor 
that he could not understand what it was I 
wished. ‘If we let her go to college,’’ he said, 
“it will only draw her away from us forever.”’ 
Presently he asked seriously: ‘‘Whom could 
she ever marry, if she became so very learned ? 
There would be no one among our own people 
to suit her.”” And he added gravely: “I could 
not afford a dowry large enough to get her a 
lawyer or a doctor.” 

At that mother interposed hastily, timidly, 
but eagerly, that he need not worry about 
that; she was saving money for my trousseau 
and, besides, a girl such as I would require no 
dowry! 

Doctor Mc did laugh then! 

Of course mother saw to it that I went to 
college. That June I took her to the bacca- 
laureate sermon at the college. As the girls 
in their black gowns, with the soft whiteness 
of their dresses just gleaming through, filed into 
their seats, mother’s cheeks were as flushed as 
mine. There were wonderful things I saw in 
the future, things worth suffering for. 

“Do you want me to be like them?” I 
whispered to her. 

““Ves,’’ said mother. 

So in the old church gallery mother declared 
her intention to give her daughter to that 
strange, new womanhood of America, and I 
registered at college that autumn. 





WAS, I think, one of the ‘‘ popular” girls at 

college. I entered that little American uni- 
versity, and I was accepted as, and became, an 
American in its friendly white walls. There 
were wise teachers who gave me their knowl- 
edge, and young women whose home life I 
shared and learned. I became so much a part 
of the life about me that only when I came 
home in the evenings could I think of myself as 
part of the old Ghetto, of Soho. 

I did not notice how I was leaving behind 
me not only the G hetto but its people also. 
Mother was trying to ‘‘move on” with my 
sisters and me. She tried breathlessly, as it 
were, to catch up with us, with the new, and 
yet not to lose the old; to be American for 
us, and still not to leave her husband behind. 
She tried to speak English, broken sentences 
that ended in her cheerful little laugh as she 
would admit defeat and relapse into comfort- 
able jargon. She even struggled with the 
English alphabet, but she could not master the 
mere A B C’s. ‘‘I am one of those who work 
with the hands, not the head,”’ she would say 
deprecatingly. And her hands made exquisite 
laces and daintiest embroidery for me to wear 
at college. Her hands were also busy with a 
secret task that I did not hear of until years 
later. 

For at that time we did not speak so freely 
as we used to speak. Mother began to look at 
me often in a manner that would bring a 
tightening to my throat. Heretofore I would 
have gone to her, and asked her what was 
troubling her, what I could do to help her bear 
her burden. But now I was afraid to ask her. 
For I half knew the reply to my question; and 
I knew that mother would never answer my 
question, lest she might hurt me by what her 
answer would imply. We had come to the point 
where we could no longer remain together; I 
cannot state the tragedy of that hour better 
than in just these words. I did not then realize 
what it meant to mother to see the diverging 
point of her life and mine. I had not then a 
little son of my own. 

Ah, at that time I did not even stop to see 
how her eyes looked upon the path I was 
choosing, the path that turned abruptly from 
her own. There was so much to occupy me— 
studies, friends, my hopes for the future. I 
know now that mother felt afraid of me; of 
the girls I knew; of the tall young men who 
came to see me and who spoke only English 
words in a manner that made them seem 
infinitely remote from my eager little mother. 


TOW, for the first time, mother was not 
LN only out of the activities and interests of 
my life, as she had been during my high-school 
days; she was also out of the understanding 
of my life. 

We spoke briefly and constrainedly when I 
was home. I was home very little. My days 
were spent on the green campus, in the sunny 
lecture rooms. My holidays were with my 
friends. Since I was earning money by teach- 
ing at night school—for I worked my way 
through college—I insisted on paying for a 
laundress to do the washing. Mother and I no 
longer shared the common household tasks. I 
was an alien in my mother’s house. 

I loathed it at home. Oh, it was not the 
poverty I minded! I have never wanted 
money! But the women who came in their 
slovenly dresses, content in their stupidity 
and their sloth; the men who spoke, intoler- 
antly and without understanding, of religion 
and politics and economics; the pale girls who 
simpered and toiled with the one aim of a 
dreary marriage-life; the young men who were 
untidy or dull, or overbearing and conceited 
when they had education—that was what I 


saw in the Ghetto. I could not look into its 


heart as I since have done. 


At college were opened to my eyes windows 


that framed marvelous and beautiful visions. 


With my classmates I saw the ideal of the new 
woman that we, the college girls of this coun- 
try, were to be. I heard of the serene, wise 
and conscious motherhood, the strong and sane 
and effective women in professions, the fine and 
cultured wives that it was our destiny to be- 
come. We were the new womanhood that the 
great universities were sending out to America. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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CALOX TEETH 
are CLEAN TEETH 


clean outside and inside. “They 
look clean, and they are clean— 
clean as dentists regard cleanliness 
—not merely white, which may 
be only surface cleanliness, but 
free from germs that multiply so 
rapidly in the mouth, destroying 
not only the teeth, but menacing 
the health of the entire body. 


It is the Oxygen in Calox that cleans 
and purifies. It is the Oxygen in 




































that gets into the otherwise un-get-at- 
able places and leaves them fresh 
and sweet and germ-proof. 

Calox is the universal selection of 
mothers for the tender teeth of chil- 


dren. It cleans without friction. 
CALOX is prepared in the 


laboratories—25 and 50 cents every- 
where. ‘The 50-cent size contains 
almost three times the* quantity of the 
other. 


**Your 32 Teeth are 32 Reasons’’ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
91 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 










































Wicked Ignorance— 


Mother didn’t know that the cat’s sharp 
claws would cause infection; so she merely 
tied a rag round the scratch. That is why 
Elsie had a painful time of it for weeks and 
still has a scar. 

If Mother had used Dioxogen 
the wound would have been 
thoroughly cleansed and her 
child protected from painful 
infection. 

Is it fair to your child to be 
without Dioxogen? 


Dioxogen 


is the family safeguard—pure, harm- 
less, thorough—no alcohol, no poison. 
No home should be without it. 


a i The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Pi. Ni 2 















1 Marvel Tulip, giant, panes a 1 Pink, 
1 Scarlet, and 3 purity white Freesias, 
1 Blue Babiana, 3 Double Rosebud, 2 But- 
tercup and 3 Grand Duchess Oxalis. Also 
treatise on Bulb Culture for garden and 
house, and catalogue. 


ALL MAILED FOR 10 CENTS 
Also 10 Tulips, 1 each of 10 new classes 
for 10c., 15 Giant Crocus for 10c., or all 
3 lots, 40 BULBS FOR 25 CENTS. 

Our Catalogue of Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Lilies, Hardy Plants and rare winter- 
blooming plants free to 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N.Y. 
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FASHIONABLE 
SILVER 


is that which never goes out 
of fashion. It must be so sim- 
ple, chaste and perfect in design 
that its beauty will be prized 
by our children’s children. 


Among the many patterns in 
“1835 R. Wallace” Heaviest 
Silver Plate you will find one 
that meets your individual taste 
at a most reasonable cost, 
and its guarantee of service is 
without time limit. 











For ten two-cent stamps you can obtain from 
us the valuable **R. Wallace Book —Table 
Settings and Social Convention for Every 
Occasion,” by Winnifred S. Fales. It ts 
easily worth one dollar. Write for it today. 


R. WALLACE & SONS 
MEG. CO. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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gs” “Sleeping On A Sealy 
Is Like Sleeping On A Cloud” 


The Sealy Mattress gives genuine comfort. Pure long- 

fibre cotton is ‘air blown” by a pneumatic process, 

leaving each fibre ‘‘curly’”’ and ‘‘springy”’ and so inter- 

woven that there can be no bumps or lumps. The Mattress 
conforms to the curves of the body. It “‘gives’’ just right. 







$18 to $50 Sanitary 


Tuftless 


Mattress 
Gives You a Perfect Night’s Rest 


It has no layers—no tufts to catch and hold dust—no needle holes to tear ticking. Made 
right among the cotton fields—no human hands touch the cotton after it is picked—the 
Sealy Mattress comes to you clean and sanitary—and stays that way. Elbert Hubbard 
bought Sealy Mattresses for the Roycroft Inn. He realized that one-third of our lives 
is spent in bed. Better spend it in comfort. Get a Sealy. 


Guaranteed 20 Years Fine Book on Sleep 


We give our absolute, unqualified guarantee that the Given Away 

Sealy Mattress will not become bumpy or lumpy in We have prepared a beauti- 
twenty years. Further that it is made of fine new long- fully illustrated booklet ab 
fibre cotton without linters or mill waste. This is a strong, ully illustrated booklet about 


broad guarantee. You cannot go wrong in buying a SLEEP—its mystery—its 
Sealy Mattress. It is the cheapest Mattress in the long poetry—and the practical 
run and it will give you real comfort the rest of your life. side. Write for 

See a Sealy dealer or write for catalog. your copy. 


Sealy Mattress Company, Sugar Land, Texas 































































ERE is a lustrous and luxurious hose—soft, shimmer- 
ing, firm, clinging. Long wear and many washings do 


not dull its charms. For the beauty of Hose of Luxite arises 
from fine silk threads, pure dyes, close-stitching. 

Avoid the disappointing and costly failure of hosiery that depends 
for sheen and weight upon heavy, metal-loaded dyes. Insist on 
Hose of Luxite. 

A pair for every purpose at a price for every purse 
In Fine Japanese Silk, at 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the pair for women 
50c the pair for men 


Also made of Gold-Ray, the new scien- To be had at the better dealers every- 
tific silk, Lusterized Lisleand Cotton. For where. In case om dealer cannot sup- 
men, women and children. Prices as low ply you you, we will ship direct. Write for 
as 25c per pair. All with double heel and st of dealers near pu. and for descrip- 
toe reinforcements, and strong lisle tops. __ tive, illustrated boo (842) 
LUXITE TEXTILES, Inc., 584 Fowler Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 

NEW YORE CHIC Caco SAN FRANCISCO LIVERPOOL 


i | Wh Makers of High-Grade Hosiery Since 1875 e 














‘MY MOTHER AND | 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


My college friends were already preparing for 
that effective, fortunate life of the cultured 


Others, with me, had made the pilgrimage 
from the narrow Ghetto streets into the broad 
avenue of American culture. They, with me, 
were facing the problem: ‘‘ What shall we do, 
now that we have become a part of America?” 

I knew well what they would do, those boys 
from the narrow, crooked streets about us. 
They would open little offices in dingy Ghetto 
; they would practice among sad-faced 
Ghetto clients, who would not even be able to 
afford the fees they would be asked to pay. 
With all of America’s wealth of training, ideals, 
in their hands, those boys whom I knew would 
yet be unable to leave the Ghetto. They 
would remain tied fast to the old immigrant 
environment. 

That was what I might do. Why, I realized 
poignantly, I would never live in America! I 
would live in a little Russia crowded into an 
American slum. 


URING my Senior year at college I walked 

about dazed, not meeting mother’s eyes. 
One day in the winter of 1909 she came to me 
to say, timidly: ‘‘Are you ill?” 

I shook my head. 

There followed the strained conversation 
that had become usual between us, although I 
then had not even noted that it was strained. 

Suddenly I cried out: ‘‘Mother, I can’t 
stand it. I can’t live here. I can’t live this 
Oh, father was right; he has been right 
all along! I wish you had never let me go to 
high school or to college. It was a mistake, oh, 
a bitter mistake! I see what I wish to be; but 
how can a girl ever get away from— 


Mother stood as if I had struck her. “Not 
a mistake,”’ she said in a very low voice. 

But I cried myself to sleep. 

The following day she asked me, ‘‘Is it—we 
who are—hard for you to live with?” 

Little mother! How tortured you must 
have been all that night as you lay thinking 
that out. 

Of course I told her, quickly, with all my 
heart that it could never be she or father who 
would be ‘“‘strange”’ to me. ‘‘It’s the house, 
the dirty street,’ I tried to explain to her. 
“It’s like living in a foreign land here.”’ 

Mother nodded. ‘‘ We'll see,” she said. 

I knew she meant she would speak to father. 
For months she spoke to father. She tried to 
persuade him to move away, to take a little 
‘‘with a garden and a porch, like those 
near the park.” 

But it was in vain she spoke. Father liked 
“happy crowds” of dirty, pitifully under- 
fed children ‘‘ playing” in the filthy gutters; he 
did not even perceive the unspeakable plumb- 
ing in the yards about us. That the first floor 
of the house down the street contained men of 
such character that the police knew them by 
sight held no terror for father. As he said, all 
his friends, his synagogue, were in that neigh- 
borhood. All his memories during the last 
eighteen years were centered in those crooked 


Mother could not alter him. For him 


the Ghetto, so real to me and to other young 
people like me, does not exist. He lives in a 
world of the past, a world built by the ancient 
rabbis in whose footsteps he walks. 

A new and sudden and fierce revolt rose in 
I resolved that since my parents would 
not permit me to live my new life according 
to my new standards with them, I must break 
my life from theirs. I resolved to go to New 
York after my graduation, to live as do thou- 
sands of young professional women, young 
American women. 

On the solemn Fast Day, the Day of Atone- 
ment, mother came to me to bless me, as has 
been the custom in the family for years. And as 
kissed her I said with lips dry: ‘‘ Mother, I’m 
going away.” Mother dropped her hands. 
“Please,” I begged. ‘‘I can’t live here longer. 
Mother! Mother, I hate it here!” 

‘‘Of course,’ mother said to me. Mother 
said not one word more. 


HERE were such stormy scenes at home 

while I prepared to “go away!” How my 
uncles and aunts protested! How black their 
prophecies were! There was much I wished to 
tell my uncles and aunts. But when I would 
enter a room, to find a group heatedly dis- 
cussing me in family council, mother would 
‘““Why, daughter, you are here?” And 
she would begin to speak, in the sudden dead 
silence, nervously, without stopping, amid 
all that unspoken disapproval, until I left the 


I had been saving all that money which I did 
not spend while at college. It seemed a very 
large sum tome. I wrote to New York, to that 
school where I wished to prepare myself for 
my profession. The autumn after I graduated 
from college I went to New York. I left home. 

In New York I studied in an American col- 
lege, one of America’s most wonderful, majestic 
institutions. I lived—lived!—in an American 


Although I had lived in America for 


nineteen years, yet for the first time in my life 
was I part of an American home, a home that 
was not a foreign spot in America. For the 
first time in my life, when I went to New York, 
did I live in a home which my mother did not 
make home. I was cut off from the Ghetto. 
I had become completely a part of America! 

That was six years ago. 
then according to what I have tried to make 
the finest ideal of American home and personal 
and community life. 

I had not been very practical nor very wise 
when I made my arrangements to “ 
live” in New York. In fact I found that I had 
hardly money enough to pay for room rent 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 84 


I have lived since 


study and 
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Economical. Always used in water. Many times 


stronger than carbolic acid—but safe to use. 


New England women have been using 
the disinfectant Sylpho-Nathol (for- 
merly Sulpho-Napthol) for thirty years. 
They know that it gives sure, safe re- 
sults and is economical. 


Boston is noted the world over for its 
hospitals. All the leading ones use 
Sylpho-Nathol in the most delicate 
surgical operations, to prevent blood 
poisoning, and in all vessels, sinks and 
toilets as a disinfectant. Arrangements 
have now been made so that you, wher- 
ever you live, can get Sylpho-Nathol. 

Used as an antiseptic—for cuts, wounds, bruises, 
bites and stings. As a gargle, for sore throat, 
as a douche. 

As a disinfectant—for kitchen sinks, garbage 
pails, closets, cellars, waste pipes. In the sick- 
room and for general cleaning. 

For toilet uses—Tired, aching feet—perspira- 
tion odors—bath and shampoo. 


CABOT’S 


SylphoNathol 


None genuine without this signature 


Endorsed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and Prof. L. D 

Allyn. The U. S. Govt. has pointed out that many 
so-called disinfectants have no more germ-killing 
value than water. Be safe: ask for Sylpho-Nathol 
and see that you get it. In bottles of four sizes, 

10c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. Sent prepaid on receipt 
of price if your druggist hasn’t it. 


Trial Size FREE 


For 30 days only we will send 
trial size free with booklet show- 
ing uses and directions. Postage 
alone costs us 8c. We make this 
unusual offer so you may try 
ey Sylpho-Nathol. Write us today. 

7 The Sulpho-Napthol Co., 9 Med- 
ford Street, Boston, Mass. 














Like This Woman 


Miss Nina Rice of 
Omaha—owner of one 
of the most prosperous 
Marinello Shops. Her 
success has been rapid. 
She attributes it to the 
fact that she is a Mari- 
nello Graduate. Last 
year her business _in- 
creased over 250%. 
Thousands of other 
Marinello Graduates 
have been successful. 
Every one today either owns her own shop or is secure 
in a lucrative position, paying $15 to $25 weekly. 

Millions of dollars are spent yearly for beauty treat- 
ments. We teach you how to get your share of this 
money. Beauty Culture as taught by us offers every 
woman her life’s opportunity. 


Position Guaranteed! 


We have hundreds of requests-for operators. You 
need never be out of a position. If you do not wish to 
open your own shop, we absolutely guarantee to secure 
a position for you. No other institution does this. 


MARINELL America’s LARGEST 

BEAUTY SCHOOL 
The Marinello System is the only way to master 
Beauty Culture. No other school in the world is so 
large—so scientific—so advanced in its methods. 
Teaches you the latest methods of Hairdressing, 


Shampooing, Facial Massage, Manicuring, Chiropody 
and every branch of Beauty Culture. 


WRITE NOW! tonvtetincatiabourthe Marineto 


System and opportunities open. 








MARINELLO COMPANY 


Dept. 19, Mallers Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
2 Great Hair 


FR | and Beauty Books 


Latest approved hints on careof hair, 
face, neck, arms. Newfree course of 
. Beauty described. Complete line 
Toilet Articles. Latest styles 
curls,switches,transformations, 
wigs on approval. No pay un- 
less satisfied. Superior quality 
tripleswitches permanently wavy 
human hair, 20in., 214 oz., $1.97; 
/ 22 in., 2% oz., $2. 97; 28 in., 33408., 
/ $6.97. All-around Transformation, 
* Natural Curly, $4.97. Send long 
sample of hair with order. Get Free 
Books today! PARIS FASHION CO. 
Dept. 110, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


CLASS PINS #°RINGS enor racrory 


Club Pins & Medals. Designs here Lp 

























































illustrated made to order showing 
anyletters &numerals. Pinswith 
safetyclasps: /0k gold$1.50 each, 
14k $2.00, gold filled $.75, Sterling 
silver $.50. Rings: /0k gold $3.75, 

14k $4.75. Send for card to obtain 
air finger size. Free onrequest, Catalog show- 


ing other new designs at No. 
\WARREN &(O saa attractive prices. 9148 







& FACTORY 108 Fulton St, NEW YORK 
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It’s Time You Waked Up Me, 
to the facts about blankets. You have believed that nothing could equal wool for warmth - 
in blankets. Zhzs zs no longer a fact. Nashua Woolnap Blankets, made of pure cotton, are - 
as warm as most of the all-wool blankets sold today. . 

Warmth is not a property of wool, or cotton, or horsehair, or any fabric. Warmth \ 
depends on the millions of air spaces in the fluffy nap—just as warmth from double 
windows comes from the air-space between the windows. 

Nashua Woolnap Blankets have a permanent nap, built of curly, stiff, crisscross fibres and 
give a warmth that is amazing to the person who has used only easily matted cotton blankets. 

After exhaustive tests, Professors Haven and Swett, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, have by 
scientific means measured the heat-retaining values of various types of blanket. They say: 
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**Taking the most popular-selling thick, closely woven, commer- 
cially purewoolen blanket which could be purchased upon the open market 
as a basis of comparison, the relative efficiencies of various other blankets 
as a protection against cold are represented by the following figures: — 
Stated Retail 


This table proves the efficiency of Nashua Woolnap Blankets 
very nearly equal to that of all-wool blankets, and probably 
above the average. 

Nashua Woolnap Blankets do not shrink, and moths won’t 


) 


70! 


Description Relative Heat- 


Price per pair of Blanket Weight Retaining Value eat them. Thev come in generous SIZeS, ample to tuck in all 
$12.00 All wool, very heavy and compactly woven. 5 Ibs. 100% % ° : . ice 9 
3.50 All cotton Nashua Woolnap Blanket. Very 5 Ibs. 85.1% roundon the coldest nights. They arethick, light, ‘‘lofty,” fluffy, 
compact and thick, heavily napped. ? . a — . . 9 . 
2.75 Al cotton Nashua Woolnap Blanket. Very 4 ts. 83.9% WARM and long-wearing. The better sizes $2.25 to $3.50 a 
ine, close and well napped. : i : s 
11.00 All wool. Light, coarse and loosely woven. 5 Ibs. 77.0% pair. For further facts about these tests, send for free booklet. 








Send for Sample Doll’s Size 


Some little girl you know will be delighted with this cunning little blanket. 
and we will mail it at once. 


AMORY, BROWNE & CO. 


/| 


Send only 15c 
(If you want a fancy blanket ask for the blue plaid pattern. ) 


Dept. 159, P. O. Box 1206 
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Here's Your Party 
Supper Menu for 
Hallowe'en 


After the bobbing for apples, after the fate-telling candles, the mirrors, the witches 
and the spooky games, then— it’s the time for the ‘‘ Big Taste,’ the tantalizing 
taste of Underwood Deviled Ham! Real salt-and-sugar-and-hickory-smoke flavored 
== ]| ham, cooked en casserole, mixed with mild spices, and ground to a paste —the 




















~~] actual ‘‘essence of ham’?! Here is a choice of delicious supper menus. 

os HALLOWE’EN SUPPER No. 1 HALLOWE’EN SUPPER No. 2 
—_ Deviled-Ham-and-walnut-sandwiches Deviled Ham Puffs 

bape Chicken Salad Olives Creamed Oysters Lettuce Sandwiches 
pies Old-fashioned Doughnuts Raisin Cookies Salted Nuts Ice Cream in Jack-O-Lantern cases 
~~ Sweet Apple Cider Coffee 

peo THE EASY RECIPES 


=| 1. Sandwich: Spread thin slices of fresh white bread with equal quantities 
<< | chopped English walnuts and Underwood Deviled Ham. ‘Trim crusts. 

==] 2. Deviled Ham Puffs: Have your bakery make you some tiny cases, such as 
c= | they bake for cream puffs. Fill these with Underavood Deviled Ham, which has 
—~ | been slightly tossed with afork. Or mix the ham with a little unsweetened whipped 


Ris = cream. ‘ 

pees Send for ‘‘Good Tastes for Good Times’’ 

~~ A _ book full of valuable recipes and menus for parties, picnics and meals of every kind. 
peti The famous little Red Devil Recipes—sandwiches, salads, rarebits, omelets, scallops, soufflés, 
Se timbales, etc., FREE for the asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. Always 
— mention grocer’s name when writing and if possible say whether he sells Underwood — most 


grocers do. Send now. 


— | WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 64 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

















= Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 

on ‘‘Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ A 
== &—J 70 RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham |= = 
————_ from your local jobber, write us. We'll find some way to supply you. |= 














Perfect Figure 
& Perfect Ease 


< 


Setsnus | 


UNDERWEAR 


is particularly noted for the fact that it fits right, all 
over. Its soft elastic-ribbed fabrics cover the body with 
the smoothness of a glove. It affords splendid pro- 
tection to one’s health and, by its elasticity allows free 
bodily movement without binding, chafing or irritation. 





Every style and size is tailored directly from a living 
model. Sizes to fit every form comfortably — never 
too small or too tight, yet snug. 


The new patented 


V-H GUSSET 


in the crotch is the latést improvement in “Setsnug” Union Suits 
that will please every one. The V—H Gusset in ladies’ and men’s 
union suits has the ribs so arranged as to allow free “up and down 
stretch of the garment in the crotch and thus provide free bodily 
movement without any binding or chafing. 

Ladies’ Union Suits have “‘Setsnug” patented extra 

wide bust, close-fitting cuffs and dainty, attractive 

trimmings. 

In ladies’ two-piece suits the “Setsnug”’ pant has 

the famous sliding waistband adjustable to fit at 

waist without bunching at the back. 

Men’s Union Suits have the “Setsnug” protected 

crotch that is always closed, and with the new 

patented V—H Gusset cannot be equalled for com- 

fort and freedom from binding or irritation. 

Because it provides such warmth, comfort and 

protection, “‘Setsnug”’ is also ideal for children. 

You will please every member of your family if you 

provide them with ‘‘Setsnug.” 

An Illustrated Booklet free. A doll’s union suit and 

the booklet sent for 10 cents—send for them. 


Union Suits, $1.00 2-piece Suits, 50c 


(per garment) 


AVALON KNITWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. A, Utica, N. Y. 























MY MOTHER AND I 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


and carfare. I tried to live on one meal a day. 
Then I wrote to mother. 

I shall never forget that letter from my 
mother. It was full of love and such happi- 
ness, such a full joy, as if I had been lost and 
she had found me again! Mother was simply 
too full of the joy of being close to her daugh- 
ter, able to help her, to know that she was 
really needed. I knew then how lonely mother 
had been when I had been at college, how far 
from her she felt I had grown. I wrote long 
letters to her. I was wiser now. I did not 
tell her of my school nor of my friends, for I 
knew that they made her feel lost, strange. I 
began to comprehend that they were not the 
things which were a connecting link between 
us, but which were standing between us. I 
told her how I felt, the plays I saw, personali- 
ties I met—and I wrote to her about my lover. 

For my husband and I met at college in 
New York. Mother was hardly able to believe 
that I had fallen in love. I could imagine, 
from what my sisters told me, how she told 
everyone, everywhere, that her daughter had 
fallen in love with, and was loved by, a mar- 
velous, superhuman, splendid, superlative male. 
I did not describe my lover, except to tell my 
parents that he was an American. 


T HAD been an ordeal to me. I would not 

permit my lover to tell his people about us 
until he had seen my home, my folks, my 
environment. I went home first, to wait for 
him there. My husband and I have often 
spoken of it since—of that dramatic moment in 
our lives when I brought him to that crooked, 
dim little street where I had spent my child- 
hood and girlhood. I had never before thought 
what it meant to my mother. 

Mother met me at the station, where she 
had been waiting all day long. She held me 
close to her. She overflowed with joy. ‘So 
you have fallen in love! You have fallen in 
love!” she repeated until we came home. 

She and I sat in the dark little dining room, 
or in the hot kitchen preparing for my lover’s 
coming. ‘‘And his people are very different 
from us?” she would ask me; but would add: 
“To think I'll really have a son-in-law; yours 
yet, childie!” 

And then I found out her secret. Unknown 
to me, for years she had been keeping and 
increasing it. In a huge wooden box there lay 
piled piece upon piece of embroidered linen 
for bride and bed, and exquisite laces for table 
linen, handmade samplers fashioned after the 
patterns of her own girlhood. 

“Will it do?” she asked. 

It needed no pretended enthusiasm to 
praise her handiwork, to delight in it. 

You cannot imagine how strange it seemed 
to me tocome to mother’s home after the home 
I had been sharing in New York. Perhaps, if 
you contrast your own home with that one 
which I described as the home of my child- 
hood, you will understand how I felt. 

Mother would not let me help her to prepare 
for “him.’’ She washed and scrubbed and 
ironed and cooked and baked. Mother feels 
she’s not being hospitable if her guests leave 
her table with unimpaired digestion. I went 
alone to meet “him,” to bring him to my home. 
I shall not speak of that. But we knew that we 
loved one another and that nothing mattered. 

Mother ran out with her characteristic, 
almost childlike, eagerness to meet him. 
cannot forget her face as she saw him. Then 
they tried to speak to one another. And my 
lover knew only English, and my mother only 
Yiddish! They had no plane on which to meet, 
no common thought, nor interest, nor memory. 
Even in me each saw a different person. 

So we were married. And mother said 
good-by to me. And I went from her with a 
stranger whose language she did not under- 
stand, into a life she did not know. 


M*. FRIENDS are now my _ husband’s 
hI, friends. My home is that kind of home in 
which he has always lived. With my marriage 
I entered intoanewavenue. We have traveled. 
We have worked at tasks we believed in and 
loved. We have our little son. I have not 
written much to mother about my life. My 
letters have been—just letters. Her own let- 
ters have been growing briefer these last years. 
She had never come to see me in my home. 

It was our little son who was the real cause 
of her coming finally. I thought of his birth as 
the tearing down of that barrier that had come 
between us. Mother was intoxicated with the 
delight of her first grandchild, the first child of 
her first child. ‘‘Now we understand each 
better, now that we both are mothers, my 
daughter,”’ she wrote to me, not knowing how 
much more than she meant to say her letters 
told. I, too, felt that in my own motherhood I 
saw the explanation, now, for my mother’s 
unquestioning, unceasing striving and toiling 
and hoping and planning and achieving for her 
children. ‘‘Now I can find the joy of all 
mothers again, I can find my lost young mother 
hood in your child,” she wrote. ‘I am coming 
to my grandson.” 

Mother had not traveled since she took that 
long trip, twenty-five years ago, from Poland 
to America to come to her husband. And now 
she was preparing to come from Soho to us to 
see her first grandchild. We were as excited 
as the letters from home told us that they 
were. Day after day, my sisters wrote to us, 
women came to mother, giving her messages 
to take to me, whom they had known so well 
as a child. They brought mother cake and 
jellies and wines, as if she were about to 
travel a year instead of one night. My aunts 
came to help her sew her clothes, my uncles 
came to pack her suit cases. It was as if all 
Soho were coming here to us in the person of 
mother. Father hurried back and forth secur- 
ing mileages, a berth. He carefully explained 
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No. 539. $3.00 Round Casserole, holding three 
ints. The holder is heavily nickel plated and the 
ining is made from the best quality glazed pottery. 


: : No. 575. 50c. Skirt 
: ; a Hangers—two in a 
tee q box with hand _col- 
ST ute ored card. The 
\ ee hangers are made of 
fine webbing, em- 
broidered with silk. 
They are very com- 
pact. 





No. 317. $3.50 Cameo 
Brooch set with beautifully 
cut, brown and white cameo. 
Cameos are now exceedingly 

pular and the one shown 

ere is mounted in the latest 
style. The setting is of solid 

10K gold, hand-engraved, 
: / = and is protected with a safety 
“ee . catch. 


A Gift Power You Should 
Utilize This Christmas. 


Over a million Baird-North Catalogues are 
issued annually and every one of them finds 
a place in a home. 

After twenty-one years of existence we 
have developed this enormous merchandising 
power that you should not ignore. 

Exercising this power as we do at ,the 
jewelry center of the world, necessarily means 
to you a money-saving power. 

Buy Direct from Workshop —You Save 
One-Third. 

Our catalogue contains 200 pages of dia- 
monds, watches, jewelry, leather goods, nov- 
elties, toiletware, tableware, and other lines. 

Christmas with its gift problems is almost 
here, and the most economical solution is to 
send the corner coupon for our catalogue. 





Every article is guaranteed 
to satisfy you or we will 
refund your money. 
We guarantee 
free, safe and 














prvi? 
SEA 1 ov! 

LE “at st! Gentlemen 
aid Br” Please send meFREE 
without obligation, your 
Rt 00 page catalogue containing 

10,000articles of jewelry and gilts 
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You don’t need electricity in your home 
to run a Torrington. When you push this 
sweeper over your carpets and rugs, the 
wheels develop the necessary power to 
operate three suction bellows which get at 
the dirt buried deep in the nap—a brush 
takes up surface litter. Leaves carpets and 
rugs ruffled and fresh. The 


Jars Mcuum SWEEPER 


is long-lived. Can clean 12,000 room-sized rugs 
and still keep on the job. Prices $7 to $12. Guar- 
anteed. Write for free booklet. And learn all 
about the National Carpet Sweeper, thousands 
of which are in daily use by pleased housewives. 
Write us today. 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 4 Laurel Street, 
Torrington, Conn., or 52 Bruce Avenue, 








f° me-Luse 


HYGIENOL 


GUARANTEED STERILIZED 


/N SANITARY ENVELOPE” 
Look for thee TRADE MAREK— 
Lamb’s Face in Circle 

onall HYGIENOL POWDER PUFF 

ge Envelopes —————_—_——_> 














POWDER PUFFS 
are sold at all best deal- 
ers’. If not at your dealer's 
we will send direct on receipt of price 
and three cents extra to cover postage. 
MAURICE LEVY, 15 West 38th Street, New York. Importer 
of Famous Créme Simon and Sociéte Hygienique Toilet Products. 
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2 | |) Aisisa Simmons s St | Bed | 
es = IS 1S a um 4 Ce A: & =| 
|| E 
= B efore this advertisement appeared no reader of The Ladies’ 2 
= pS Home Journal had ever seen a steel bed of such beauty, Ee 
= distinction and pronounced refinement. E= 
= Contrast the bed pictured ebony black picked out with = 
= above with the type general- gold lines. Or, if you wish a = 
= ly th. the See Your Yealers rd a bed to match = 
= wit t £ SIMMONS STE =Os some set you = 
= terms “steel, ‘ already have, = 
= *‘iron”’ or ““metal.’? There is you can choose from the = 
= no comparison. A bed built Simmons facsimile finishes in = 
= on these lines and proportions — red or brown Mahogany, Cir- 2 
= must endure, for the great cassian or American Walnut, = 
= furniture artists of the past Oak and other woods. = 
= have endorsed such as of a q h =| 
= permanent, dignified merit. 4% the windows and on the = 
= floors of the better stores every- = 
= Any style of decoration is now where you will find these new = 
S| . possible in cleanable finishes Simmons Steel Beds exhibit- = 
= —the quaint, hand-painted ed. For your guidance look = 
= *“period”’ designs, soft gray, for the Simmons name on the E 
= cream, the odd Japanese red, _foot-rail. Ss 
= Always buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed = 
} = = fa Ff 7 AE f Ge f 2 — Ai | 4 = 
E SIMMONS GSMPANY = 
The World’s Largest Makers of Metal Beds and Springs = 
Deere FACTORIES: KENOSHA, WISCONSIN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA —: 
nn m., oulses at Bs Ree on Ie ae “Baltimore none. Ve. Cleve Cincinns ae nd > eeedo or chicag B Sadt = wplle Jag Font bai naqneees Sosiie By on | = 
‘ DE TLE RS: Write the Sir s Branch Wa nie - a st you today for Booklet iliue aratt ing all advertised Simmons Beds. | ire: 
j ; a SSS : — 
: ELIA TTT noe 
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Perfect 
wy Freedom 


“How inviting it looks” 


In Pyrex food bakes so uni- 
formly and quickly that it practi- 
cally never burns. You can watch 
the baking right through this 
transparent ware, without removing 
from the oven. Then you may 
serve in the same dish. 















MY MOTHER AND I 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 
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to mother what a berth was, and warned her 
above all not to forget to give the black man, 
| when he gave her her hat, a quarter. Mysisters 
wrote such dear letters describing it all. 

We could hardly wait. Our little boy asked 
every day for “grammy.” There came a 
deluge of telegrams to us, which clearly told 
us the haste and nervousness in the little home 
in Soho, and we knew mother was on her way. 

She came in the morning. She did not stop 
to kiss me, nor to look about her, but as soon 
as she entered my home she cried breathlessly: 
‘“Where is my grandchild?” And she held him 
to her, and the tears filled her eyes. ‘Such a 
















































































In serving pies each cut comes 
from the plate without sticking— 




























































































































































































3 boy! But a boy!” she cried. We had written 
smooth and whole. The pie is an to her that our boy was speaking now. She 
§ d li b f . sat down beside him, and she crooned love 
even delicate Drown from nm to words to him. 
‘ Son is a friendly little lad. I felt that, if I 
rim—the bottom baked as per- fo) left them alone together, he and mother would 
o grow close in a day or two. I peeped one morn- 
fectly as the top. On the table = ing into the nursery. Mother was standing, 
ae . d fo} looking dully at the spotless baby cot, the 
it is attractive and ap- = white wicker chairs, the little washable rugs 
P 2] on the floor, the gay pictures on the white Just the Sort of Corset 
a walls. Her worn, plump hands were folded one wo? SS a oe as a 
= upon the other in a gesture that I know. Little 7 
ro) son was in a corner, gravely building a tower. You ve Been Looking For 
= Little son has been taught that he must play 
oO without demanding help or attention from The LA RESISTA fits the figure fault- 
5 adults about him, that ‘‘son must help him- lessly and with greatest comfort. You get 
= self.” In Soho little boys are spanked and exquisite style, long wear, and luxurious u 
o scolded = carried and physicked and loved a of geno ge eer : 
— d fed all day and all night. e comfort found in all LA RESIST: i 
Trademark Reg. — aa y , ns . : ~ ‘ 
o Mother called to little son a quaint love models is obtained by our exclusive, pat- : 
Transparent OVEN WARE = name, and he turned to her with his bright ented boning called Spirabone, made of é 
it 4 smile, understanding her love tone. Then he skillfully woven wire. Spirabone is remark- ; 
Has the name on every piece o quietly turned away from her to his toys again. ably flexible. It gently persuades the figure 
= ; = And mother stood there in that strange white into artistic, natural lines. This boning 
fo] Use Pyrex in any oven. It does not craze, crack fo) baby world which was her grandson’s. Per- bends in any direction—forward, sideways, 4 
= nor flake; absorbs no odors. It is durable, practi- — haps she was thinking of what she had thought backward. It eliminates that “pent-up” 
eo cal, easily washed, immaculately clean and sanitary. S to find se i —— ~ carne of her = —— b = = ease — 
= % ao young motherhood, dear burdens that one bore uxury which results. Spirabone is hght 
4 inn —— ptm at $2. 2 night and day. She was afraid to touch the in weight, unbreakable, will not rust and 
fo} H d = h i aim oO crib or to soil the spotless rugs. Here was her always retains the handsome shape of the 
= ousewares dealers everywhere se = grandchild; they were together, it is true. corset. There is a LA RESISTA model 
(2) Pyrex. Ask them for booklet. ae i yy Qo And her grandchild had no need of her. She - fit every kee = figure. As style, —— 
— om ‘ = felt alien, unnecessary. . . design, and comfort are so successfully 
Qo o combined, it would seem that this is jus 
= —™ — ‘ see at S 1s Just 
| oO —~— » = ro} FELT the tears in my eyes. I ran in, called the corset you should wear. Try them! 
— ; 7+ 4 son to come to play with “grammy” anc Models For E Fi 
Hy oO 124 ““monner.”” He came readily, laughingly, raggty> eae a 
iH 5 roy speaking his baby phrases, phrases adorably oo pe pd and up 
Hy} | = = like the words we adults, his parents, use. I Model shown above is very 
| | Fo CORNING GLASS WORKS, 101 Tioga Ave. ro] had been anticipating, even before she came, ggg ae gg: ee erm 
| II HII WTI = CORNING, N. Y., U.S.A. Established 1868 = how much mother and I would enjoy his “‘ baby Style Book. : 
HA HAH) HH | 1H} (S) [0] talk.” But mother said in a very low voice: tae’ sae ee 
AVANT ATTA] |} BS © ee Ne Me Me Mel eMMel Me MeMMeMMMeMMeIMeMIe] BB] | “You say he speaks, daughter. I do not will see that "you secure. a 
om "" ETE understand the words he means to say now. LA RESISTA exactly suited 





° to your requirements. 
And —and he will never learn—learn my 























a 
sg La Resista Corset Company 
nd mother’s first tears fell. 
We had planned for every hour of her visit 11 West 34th Street, New York 
to us, even for the hours of needed rest ‘‘be- 
7 Yes, Madan, these French heels tween whiles.”’ In those rest spaces she would 
° : : come into our living room. She is not ac- 
can be quickly and easily fitted with customed to ittten’ te rooms. Her life has 5 Ge RH a | 
been a life of toil. And our living room is to pp aE WES 
\) her as strange a place as was, to me, the first ome rex 
‘sitting room”’ I saw long ago. No. 771 Ster- 
Mother’s plate at meals was left almost Write for ling Silver 
untouched. She cannot eat the foods we have; a Ring with 
she does not understand our way of cooking, Fist pa indestructible 
the way I learned away from home. She feels of Jewel- ae is, 
CUSHION stiff, uncomfortable in the dining room. She a fy ink: $2.00 
does not understand my white kitchen, used 





only for cooking, as ‘‘ white as a drug store,” 
she said in a low voice. When she comes into 































































the kitchen my maid asks her quickly, eager 
ee ee ee to _ an. respectful and pleasant: ‘‘ What 
big and clumsy and worn only by men. This ee eee ; 
io net true of Cat’e Paw heel. Every day we So mother went out to the porch, and she 
fit boots like these with the small dainty heel— looked out upon the tree-shaded street. And 
Cat's Paw. They cushion the hard pavements an infinite loneliness was hers, a loneliness at 
and make walking a distinct pleasure. Many thought of the crowded, homely Ghetto street, No. 124.—Sterling Silver Bar Pin of white 
of our customers instruct us to put these heels where everyone goes about in shirt sleeves, or and colored stones. Safety cath - 2.75 
on all new footwear. Cat's Paws are best for apron and kimono, where everyone knows his No. 630.—Sterling Silver Bar Pin of black 
three main features —the Foster Friction Plug neighbor and speaks mother’s tongue. enamel with rhinestones or pearls - 1.50 
prevents slipping; it is placed where the wear She cannot understand my friends, nor they Mie ; ye 
is hardest and so makes them wear longer. her. I am the only thing here that is part of pees ny ee oe ae, oe 
Foster Tred-Air There are no holes to track mud and dirt. Why, her life, I for whom those hands of hers are jeoaicy, aude aah the same care and skill oe the 
Heel Cushions certainly, we can put them on while you wait. hard and worn, and her eyes weary with the exquisite originals from which they were copied. 
Wear these “ cush- No, there is no charge for attaching them. stitching of thousands of seams. She helped The stones are beautifully cut and polished—set as 
ag Pall: FOSTER RUBBER CO., 118 Federal St., Boston, Mass. me to come into this house, to reach the quiet carefully as real brilliants. 
protect thestockings Originators and Patentees of the Foster peace of this street. And she has come to see Our trademark means an exact reproduction of 
aad tan Sey ee re this place whither she toiled to have me come; the genuine. 
and add a trifle to and now that she came to see my goal she was Ask to see our many reproductions at your jew- 
the height. If your afraid, lonely. She did not understand. eler’s or department store. If unable to secure 
ae There is nothing that we have in common, them, communicate with us and we will see 
name, 25c., and size it may appear, this mother of mine and I, the that you are supplied. 
pe pea st mother of my son. Her life has lain always 
prepaid. within the four dim walls of her Ghetto home. We Fishel &-Sons # 
And I have books, clubs, social service, music, ge: deter 
plays. My motherhood is a privilege and an 
experience which is meaningful not only to my 196 West Jo toot 
son and to me, but to my community. In this Mew York ity 
short visit of hers for the first time mother saw 
me as that which I had always wished to be, 


an American woman at the head of an Amer- 
ican home. But it is a home which, try as we 
may, we cannot make home to mother. 













Look for our regis- 
tered trade-mark, 

“The Irish Mail,’ 

onthe seat. Not 

- genuine if the name 
isnotthere. IRISH MAIL handcar. 

The real oneguarantees healthandfun toboys 

and girls. Write us if dealer can’t supply you. 

HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 
QP «216 Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, Ind. 


if UT there is one thing we have in common, 
mother and I. We have this woman that I 
am, this woman mother has helped me to be- 
come. And I shall always remember that, 
though my life is now America’s, yet, if lam an 
American, it was mother, she who does not un- 
derstand America, who made me one. I wonder 
if, as the American mother I strive to be, I can 
find a finer example than my own mother! 
There are many men and women who have 
gone, as I have, far from that place where we 
started. When I think of them lecturing on 
the platform, teaching in the schools, prescrib- 
ing in offices, pleading before the bar of law, I 
shall never be able to see them standing alone. 
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The Flavors are in Vials 


They cannot deteriorate. Each is a true fruit-juice essence. 
Not one is artificial. 

No need to scald the flavor. Add it when dessert has partly 
cooled. Thus you get the full, fresh flavor of the fruit itself. 


A New Type of Dessert 


Jiffy-Jell presents the last word in a gelatine dessert. The 
gelatine is of super-quality. It is instantly prepared. And 
the pure fruit essence—in separate vial—gives a natural and 
exquisite flavor. : 


= Jiffy -Jell Free 


vate TE To a Million Homes—This Coupon Buys a Package 
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Such flavors cannot lose their 
strength. They are concentrated, so 
they don’t make soft jell. They are 
not scalded by the boiling water. 

Thus you get rich, fruity flavors, 
natural and fresh. You never tasted 
flavors like them in a gelatine dessert. 


hem ! 





Orange Jiffy-Jell —True Orange Essence. 
Raspberry Jiffy-Jell—Real Fruit Juice. 


The quality is so surpassing that 
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To let folks know it, we are going 
to buy a million full-size packages. 
We shall present them to a million 
homes. Your grocer will deliver 
yours when you present our coupon. 
See below. 

Jiffy-Jell is like no other gelatine 
dessert. The owners make the gela- 
tine themselves. It is an extra grade, 
now very rare and costly. 

This exquisite gelatine hereafter 
will be sold as Jiffy-Jell. We shall 
market it ourselves. By this brand 
you may know it. Never shall we 
mix it with a lower grade. It comes 
ready-sweetened. 


a 





The Lime—a New Flavor—has Tang and Zest. 
Try it as a Garnish Jell. It is Green. 


Cut Out This Entire Coupon 


_ Write your name and address on the lines below. Present the coupon to your grocer. He will 
give you a full-size package of Jiffy-Jell—any flavor—and charge the price to us. 


Note this package carefully. Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell with Waukesha Pure Food Co. printed 
on the package. No other dessert is made this way. o other has the fruit juice in vials. 


If your grocer hasn't Waukesha Jiffy-Jell he can get it very quickly. It is now sold everywhere. 


If you have previously presented a Jiffy-Jell coupon you are not entitled to this. We supply 
only one package tree to a family. 


NOT GOOD IF PRESENTED AFTER NOVEMBER 1, 1916 


Your Name 





Your Address 


want. 
price to us. 
former gelatine desserts. 


And a thousand future dinners will be bettered by Jiffy-Jell. 


you. 





TO THE GROCER: Redeem these coupons in accord with this offer. On November I, or 
* before, send us the coupons which you redeem. We will then remit 
you 121 cents each in cash—your full retail price. This offer is good in the United States only. 
Only Waukesha Jiffy-Jell redeemed on these coupons. 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD CO., WAUKESHA, WIS. 










Add flavor when dessert has partly cooled 


so the boiling water doesn't scald it. 


We have created this new type, 
which is doubly delicious, to multi- 
ply its fascinations for you. 


The owners of Jiffy-Jell have 
for many years produced a 
rare grade gelatine. They sold 
it to others to market in des- 
serts. They produce more of 
this fine grade than all oth- 
ers together. We want you to get that 
grade—that only—in the most entic- 
ing form. 


You will get it in Jiffy-Jell. You will 
get true fruit-juice flavors. You will get 
them in vials, and fresh. We ask you 
to at once discover what Jiffy-Jell means 
to you. 


A Gift for You—Accept It 


Don’t buy Jiffy-Jell until you prove our claims. 

Let us buy the first package for you. Serve it to your folks with 
\ our compliments. Then judge it for yourself. 

Present this coupon to your grocer. Tell him what flavor you 
He will present to you a full-size package, and charge the 
Do this for your own sake. Compare Jiffy-Jell with 


Do it today. The results will delight 


WAUKESHA PURE FOOD CO., Waukesha, Wis. 
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These Six Flavors 
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Orange 
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Lime 

Each a True Fruit 


Essence in Vials. 


12'2c Per Package 
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f TRUE FRUIT ESSENCE 
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Handsome enough for formal occasions 
Reasonably enough priced for everyday use 


The pierced Colonial pattern and beauty of line which dis- 
tinguish every piece of Klever Kraft Silver have never before 
been obtainable in silver at such moderate prices! Klever 
Kraft Silver is solidly made, heavily silver plated and then 
lacquered—a process which protects it so that to keep Klever 
Kraft Silver bright and clean you have only to wipe it with a 
damp cloth. 


Klever Kraft Silver gives your table just the distinction you 
do like it to have. 

A piece for every use 
A complete line of Klever Kraft Silver includes everything to make a com- 
plete service for the table. 


Large Casseroles $4.00 and $4.50 


Dessert Saucers and satenaniat $1.00 
(Shown above $4.00) ‘ 75c 


Sherbet Cups . 


Ramekins and individual Casseroles Mustard Jars . 50c 
35c to 90c (Shown above 50c) Flower Vases (Shown above) | 

Individual Baker. 65c Two styles . - $1.00 each 

Custard Cups . 50c Candlesticks $1.50 each 


These prices east of the Rocky Mountains. Prices include both the silver 
receiver and earthenware or glass container of the best quality. 


Interesting Leaflet Free. If your dealer has not yet secured his complete line of Klever 
Kraft Silverware, write us for our circular showing the full line, with prices and the 
names of stores where Klever Kraft Silver may be seen. Book of Receipts for Casserole 
Cooking by Marion H. Neil, 6c. Address, American Ring Co., 516 Bank St., Water- 
bury, Conn. Dealers: It sells—Send for proposition. 


KLEVER KRAPT SILVER 
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Broil or Fry 
the Center Slices 4 


Premium 


Ham — 
Vegetables 


Wash ham shank and boil 
about three hours slowly. 
Remove from water and 
cook in the water cabbage, 
turnips, carrots and onions, 
until tender. Reheat the ham 
and serve as a boiled dinner. 


Bake 
the Butt 


Premium Ham Shank 
with Spinach 
Wash ham and spinach carefully. 
Boil ham slowly about two hours and 
add spinach. Boil rapidly for about 
thirty minutes. Serve separately and 
garnish spinach with hard-boiled egg. 


Premium Ham Baked with 
Tomatoes and Onions 
1 center slice of ham, % to one inch thick 
3 medium sized tomatoes 
3 medium sized onions 
Lay ham in baking pan. Slice first the onions and 
then the tomatoes on top until thickly covered. Add 
one cup of water and bake one hour, basting frequently 
with juice in pan, 


Premium Ham Baked with Apples 


1 center slice ham, about % of an inch thick. Cut off the fat and 

put (fat) through grinder. Spread on ham and cover all with brown sugar. 

Core apples and season with sugar and spice, put in panand add % cup water. 
Bake in a very slow oven about fifty minutes. 


Baked Premium Ham 


Puta Ham buttincold water, 
then boil slowly (one-half 
hour for each pound), chang- 
ing the water when half done. 


Premium Ham Baked with Macaroni 


1 cup of Macaroni broken in small pieces 

14 cup of grated cheese 1 cup milk 

1 cup chopped cooked ham (baked or boiled) 

1 tablespoonful of chopped onion, salt and paprika 


Creamed Premium Ham on Toast 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
'4 teaspoonful salt Pepper 

14 cupschopped cooked ham (baked or bc iled) 
2 hard-boiled eggs—sliced 1 cup milk 
Melt butter and stir in flour without browning. 
Remove from fire and add milk and seasoning, 
stirring well. Return to fire and cook until 
creamy, Add ham and hard-boiled eggs. 
Serve on toast. 


Boil macaroni in salted water untiltender. Drain, 
rinse with cold water. Add grated cheese, milk, 
and season with salt and paprika. Fry onion ina 
little ham fat, add chopped ham. Mix well with 
macaroni, turn into well-buttered baking dish. 
Cover with bread crumbs and bake until brown, 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Remove the rind, and insert 
cloves in the soft fat, cover 
thickly with brownsugar. Place 
in a baking dish with water, 
and bake for one-half hour. 




















OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


came hurrying down the stairs. /‘Ah, my 
dearie!”’ she cried,in her deep notes, “‘ how glad 
I am to see you! I was just about to try you 
on a telephone.” 


‘But, Corinne,’ gasped Mary, ‘“what— 
what—what on earth is it all about?’’ And 


leading Ma’m Dubois out of hearing she whis- 
pered, ‘‘What are all these men doing here?” 

‘*Ah, Ma’ m’selle, they are here because of 
the fire.” 

‘‘Fire?”? demanded Mary, feeling as though 
her reason would leave her. ‘‘What—what 
fire?’’ 

“*The fire which is out, thanks to our noble 
young gallant! But come, Ma’m’selle, you 
shall see for yourself!”? She led Mary to the 
back of the house and showed her a place on 
the roof where a great hole had been burned 
out among the shingles. ‘‘As Ma’m’selle 
knows,” began Ma’m Dubois,. while Mary 
started up horrified, ‘‘we have had no rain for 
a month and the shingle she was dry. Perhaps 
a spark fell from the chimney—that I cannot 
tell, for I was ironing and watching the young 
gentleman bug hunter in his scrutiny of the 
trees ——”’ 

‘Watching what, Corinne?” 

‘“Those young men from the Government, 
eight in all, I think, with knapsacks on their 
backs like any soldier, who search the trees of 
all the world for the tipsy moth and the tented 

caterpillar. You remember they came last 
year and asked permission to drink the water 
from the well 

‘Yes, yes!” 





O, AS I say, Ma’m’selle, I was ironing the 
tablecloths and watching one of the young 
men, who had come around to the back and was 
making strange marks upon the maples. Sud- 
denly he stops and holds up his nose to the 
wind, looking as though he smell’ some mys- 
tery which he does not greatly admire. The 
other young gentlemen have gone down the 
hill to the chestnut grove and this one is left to 
his solitary. He turns around. with his face on 
high, and suddenly he comes leaping to the door 
ata fullgallop. ‘Your roof ison fire!’ he holler. 
‘Where is a ladder! Quick!” 

“Oh!” gasped Mary. 

“‘T take him to the stable, but the stable she 
is lock. Ha! He breaks a window and tumble 
in. He push the ladder through and tumble 
out again. By then the roof she is crackling, 
and I think to myself, ‘Héas! It is done!’ 
But my young gallant he put the ladder to the 
roof, and up and down he run like a cat, with 
a bucket in his hand. Up and down he run, 
Ma’m’selle, but it is too slow! The fire it ad 
vances and crackles like a beast which will very 
soon roar! Then he dip his coat in the water, 
runs up again and begins to beat out the fire, 
tearing out the shingles with his hands and 
throwing them down to the grass where I pour 
a leetle water on every each!”’ 

““Oh, Corinne!” 

“Ves, yes, Ma’m’selle! Thus my young 
gallant he conquers the fire, his hands burn’ 
and cut with the nails, his face scorch’ and 
black. Carefully then he starts to come down, 
but when he reaches his foot for the ladder, that 
execrable ladder she slip’ and down he come- 
all of a piece, Ma’m’selle, and lay on the 
grass—quite dead!” 

“‘Corinne!’”’ gasped Mary again, her face 
almost as white as the collar around her neck. 

“‘T chafe his hands,” continued the admira- 
ble Ma’m Dubois, chafing her own by way of 
illustration. ‘ No use! I sprinkle water on his 
forehead. No use! But when [ try to turn him 
over he swear a leetle, and then I see he is com- 
ing back to the life. So down the hill I run to 
the chestnut grove, where I find his colleagues 
gravely making their marks upon the trees and 
innocent of disaster. We return in a body, los- 
ing no time, I assure Ma’m’selle; and while 
one of them telephones for the doctor, the 
others they carry him into the house—our 
brave young heroine! There I have him took 
upstairs because I think to myself, ‘He has 
damage’ himself in the service of us, and the 
least we can do is the best.’ I think to myself, 
‘If Miss Mary was here she would do no less. 
I cannot leave him out here on the grass, for 
all the world to see!’”’ 

“You did perfectly right, Corinne,’ said 
Mary earnestly. ‘“‘But what did the doctor 
say? ?? 

“The doctor he is still upstairs, applying the 
bandages. Ha! Here he comes now, and I 
think he is looking for you.” 


OCTOR CHASE joined them, and took a 
long look at the hole in the roof before 
doing anything else. 

‘Well, doctor, how is he?” asked Mary, 
when she thought he had looked long enough. 

‘Oh, pretty well shaken up, Miss Meacham. 
He had a bad knock on the head, but I don’t 
think there’s any fracture. Two ribs broken” 
Mary caught her breath at that—‘‘ hands 
burned, face scorched, but I think he’ s all right 
inside—except the ribs of course. Again the 
doctor looxed up at the roof. ‘I suppose he 
can be moved to a hospital,”’ he said, ‘‘if you 
don’t want to be bothered with him here.” 

‘*Bothered with him,’ indeed!”’ cried Mary 
indignantly. ‘‘He didn’t mind ‘bothering’ to 
save the house from being burned, and I guess 
he can stay here as long as he wants to—and 
no ‘bother’ about it either!” 

The doctor’s eyes twinkled, but apparently 
he was still examining the hole in the roof. 
‘*Must have been quite a fire,”’ he said. “I’ve 
made him as comfortable as I can,” he con- 
tinued. “I'll get a nurse and be back this after- 
noon. If you'll come upstairs,’ he said to 
Ma’m Dubois, “I'll show you what to do till 
I get back.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 








for the 
Children 


Give your youngsters a 
package and they will re- 
member to buy Necco. 
It’s the sure way of get- 
ting children to ask for 
candy that is really good 
‘| for them. 





Necco Lemon Drops, Fruit 
Drops, Horehound Drops, 
Sweethearts, Boston Baked 
Beans, Necco and Hub 
Wafers are just the candies 
for the kiddies, because they 
are made pure and packed in 
protective wrappers that keep 
them fresh and delicious. 

There are nine flavors in 
Necco and Hub Wafers— 
5 cents everywhere. 


New England Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





























A perfume so lavish and "fresh that it 
seems like the breath of myriads of wild 
=! flowers filling the great outdoors with 
H|| their fragrant joy. The sweetest, the most 
| natural, the most abundant of perfumes. 
= Other Delightful Houbigant Odors 

E: IDEAL—COEUR DE JEANNETTE-— 
= EVETTE—QUELQUES VIOLETTES 





=| Sold by leading dealers in the complete line of 
‘=! Extract, Toilet Water, Powder, Talcum, 

=| Soap and Sachet. 

=. Samples of Quelques Fleurs, 25 cents; 

z| other odors, 20 cents. “ii 
rH , 

5 PARK & TILFORD 


6 a 
Sole Agents for the | 
U.S.and Canada 
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What New Thought Will Do 


CHANGE YOUR MEN- 
TAL HABITS, banishing 
fear, worry, doubt and nerv- 
ousness. 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND 
to self-confidence, self-com- 
mand and success. 

GIVE YOU TACT, fore- 
thought and ability to win 
respect, friendships and 
heart’s desires. 

Hundreds of letters in our 
jiles prove the above. 


The Gist of 
New Thought 


in eight chapters explains 
New Thought. It’s a clear 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 
and interesting hand-book, easily understood and applied. 
Complete in itself and different. 


For 10 Cents You can get the above booklet and 3 months’ trial 


subscription to NAUTILUS, 
Thought. Elizabe eth Towne and William FE. 
Markham, Paul Ellsworth, 


Towne, editors. 


tributors, Send nowand we will include‘ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. A-5, Holyoke, 








magazine of New 
Edwin 
Dr, Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. 
Warman, A. M., Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., Christian D. Larson, con- 
‘Howto Get What You Want,” 


Mass. 
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Compare 


’ 
Colburn’s 
Spices With 
Those You 
Now Use 

They might 
cost a trifle 
more than or- 
dinary spices, 
but they go 
much further. 
Because of their greater strength 
you use less in your cooking. 
Because of their never-varying 
purity and fine flavor, you can 
add that dash of zest to your cook- 
ing that brings pleasing comment 
from the whole family. 


Colburn’s Spices 
Colburn’s Mustard 


are unchanging and unsurpassable in 
quality. That’s why dependable gro- 
cers, who are in the business to 
please you, use Colburn’s Spices and 
Colburn’s Mustard as an index to 
their quality stock. Buy Colburn’s 
Spices in the “A” quality red label 
canisters with the patented pouring 
and sifting top. And don’t forget to 
ask for Colburn’s Mustard, the mus- 
tard of the right strength, the right 
flavor and the right color. Get a 
supply of Colburn’s on hand and use 
them in your daily cooking. 
THE A. COLBURN COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
For more than fifty years leaders 
in the spice trade. 
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Richardson’s new book 
of complete instructions in all 
branches of Crocheting, Tatting and 
Filet work. Full of new, original de- 
signs. Given Absolutely Free to any 
lady sending 10¢ in stamps or silver 
for one full-size ball of 


RICHARDSON’S 
R. M. C. Cordonnet; Art 65 


This is the genuine Mercerized 
= Cordonnet Cotton in universal 
ad “use. Order ball by size. Send only 10c, 
and you will receive this valuable book free. 
We pay all shipping charges. Made in 
White, Sizes— , 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80. 
Ecru, Sizes— ; 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60. = 
Y Ww ith each order for 5 or more balls at 
Special Offer 10c each, we will include FREE, our 
new Book of Crocheted Yokes in addition to the Crochet 
Book if unable to obtain cotton at your dealer's. The Yoke 
Book is 12¢ if purchased separately. Offer good in U.S. only. 
ACT NOW! Write for this introductory offer today. 
RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Dept. 201X, Chicago, Ill, 
Makers of Richardson's Spool and Embroidery Silks. 








New 
Designs 














































































A Supporting Corset 
with Grace and 
Style 


The Spencer Rejuveno Corset 
conforms to the most fashion 
able lines, brings comfort to 
the wearer, encourages deep 
breathing, relieves fatigue and 
preserves the lines of youth. 
It restores and maintains nor- 
mal position of intestinal tract 
and frequently improves the 


circulation. 


Spencer 
Gorset 


REV, 


A Gpecia? Design for Each Customer 


The invisible adjustable, sup- 
porting feature (found in no 
other corset) prevents pres- 
sure of steel on delicate organs 









and rejuvenates the body. 
i ; Splendid abdominal reducer. 
Each corset is designed to in- 
dividual measurement, fitted by a skilled corsetiére and 
guaranteed to retain its shape until worn out. Highly 
recommended by prominent physicians. Awarded the 
Gold Medal at The Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
Write for descriptive booklet of Spencer supporting cor- 





Spencer Corsetiére in your town, 


THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 
141 DERBY AVE.. NEW HAVEN. CONN. | 





sets, dress and maternity corsets, and the name of the 











OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


“Tl come too,” said Mary; “that is, of 
course, if I can,’’ she timidly added. 

“Come right along,” said thedoctor. “‘ Noth- 
ing to fear. I’ve got him bandaged till his own 
mother wouldn’t know him.” 

Which wasn’t exaggeration. When Mary 
entered the sick room all she could see was a 
huge cocoon on the pillow, so thoroughly had 
the doctor bandaged his patient’s head, scarcely 
leaving openings for the eyes and mouth. 

“I’ve given him a hypodermic,” said the 
doctor. “That’ll keep him quiet for a while. 
When he wakes up give him a spoonful of this 
every half hour, and tell him not to move any 
more than he can help. That’s all we can do for 
the present, boys, thank you,” he continued, 
turning to the two young men who had been 
helping him. “Better introduce yourselves 
to Miss Meacham here, and tell the others 
downstairs that they can go on with their bug 
hunting. No more excitement here today.” 


1 OWEVER, in one particular he was de- 
cidedly wrong. ‘‘ Nomore excitement here 
today,” he had said. But, oh! 

“Suppose he’d been killed!’ Mary kept 
thinking. ‘‘Or suppose he hadn’t been here, 
and the house had burned down! Imagine me 
coming home and having no home to come to! 
Oh, dear! I—I guess I mustn’t be too hard 
on the men! I—I guess they have their uses, 
after all! Even if they’re not worth marrying, 
I needn’t go around thinking mean things about 
them.” 

She took turns with Ma’m Dubois in watch- 
ing the patient, sitting in a chair by the win- 
dow and feeling as though his life depended 
upon her watchfulness. 

About two o’clock he showed signs of rest- 
lessness, and then there was more excitement 
for Mary. ‘‘Are you asleep?” she whispered, 
tiptoeing to the bed. 

The patient groaned by way of answer, and 
you can imagine how Mary’s heart beat then. 

““You’re to lie perfectly quiet,” she said, 
‘‘and I’m to give you some medicine.’”’ She 
poured out a spoonful with a shaky hand. 
‘“‘Open your mouth, please,’’ she said, and 
found her voice was shaky too. 

The cocoon on the pillow moved a little and 
an indeterminate cavern opened among the 
bandages, the while two eyes were fastened on 
Mary’s face. 

‘‘Now!” she said, and the spoonful of medi- 
cine disappeared in such a gratifying manner 
that Mary needed nothing except a uniform to 
make her a regular nurse. sat | don’t suppose I 
ought to talk to you,” she said, ‘‘but you’ve 
no idea how grateful I am for the way you 

saved the house.” 

“Sorry,” said the cocoon very uncertainly. 

“‘T remember—ladder slipped— —make you a lot 
of trouble—my fault 

“No trouble at all!” cried Mary, and nearly 
added ‘‘It’s a pleasure,’’ but caught herself 
in time. ‘“‘We mustn’t talk any more,’ she 
said; ‘‘you’ve got to rest and be quiet.” 

At the end of half an hour she tiptoed to the 
bed again. (From which you can see that 
Mary wasn’t going to let him die through lack 
of attention!) ‘Are you asleep?” she whis- 
pered. 

“c No.” 

“Then open your mouth, please.” 

Again he took his medicine and again he 
looked at Mary through his bandages. ‘‘Am 
I hurt much?” 

“Only a rib or two,” said Mary, “and a few 
burns.” 

“You can’t kill—good man,” he began, but 
ended ‘‘O-o-oh!” which signifies a groan. 

“Tm so sorry!”? mourned Mary. 

“Tt’s all right. Only can’t smile—hurts my 
face. Say 

“Ves? % said Mary, leaning over to listen. 

“You’re—awful nice—nurse.”’ 

Talk about excitement for Mary! 





ND when the doctor returned with the 

regular nurse there was more and more of 

it. The doctor found his patient’s temperature 

rising, and Mary didn’t like the looks of the 
nurse. 

“That hard-faced thing!” she thought. ‘I 
know I wouldn’t want her if I were sick! I'll 
keep my eye on her!” 

More than that, Mary kept her ear on her. 
Toward midnight she heard the patient groan- 
ing. 
“Why doesn’t she do something to ease 
him!” thought Mary, sitting up in bed; and 
suddenly she sat up very erect indeed, because 
another significant sound was accompanying 
the groans. ‘“‘Oh, oh!” cried Mary to herself. 
“T can’t believe it!” 

She slipped out of bed, unconsciously selected 
her prettiest kimono and slippers, and stole out 
into the hall. 

“Yes!” said Mary between her teeth. 
‘‘While he’s groaning she’s snoring!” 

And in less than half a minute there was a 
very wide-awake and indignant nurse in that 
sick room—indignant not (as you might sup- 
pose) because she had been caught asleep but 
because she had been accused of snoring! 

“T’ll send for Mrs. Ellison tomorrow,” 
thought Mary as she slipped back into bed. 
“And I don’t thank Doctor Chase for bringing 
that Great Snoring Thing either!” 

So, bright and early in the morning, Mary 
telephoned Fred Briggs to go to Tadpole and 
bring Dame Ellison; and as soon as Doctor 
Chase appeared Mary spoke to him very 
nicely—in a manner which reflected great credit 
upon Miss Dana’s Seminary for Young Ladies. 
But when the doctor finally caught Mary’s 
meaning he understood that he was being 
asked to take his Snoring Nurse away to make 
room for home talent. 
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Send for this 
Style Book 


After all is said and done, here is the most 
massive, most beautiful, most complete and 
most authoritative book of New York styles. 
It is the key to correct dressing at the lowest ex- 
penditure. But—mail the coupon now. For this 
is our final announcement this season. Hurry — 
don’t delay! 


Don’t miss your peek at this all-star galaxy of New 
York Fall and Winter fashions— selected from the 
most exquisite offerings. See what you think of them! 
Above all, see the famous bed-rock Bedell prices that 
bring rich apparel within moderate means. 


Why Bedell Prices 
Are Always Lowest 


Just try to visualize the mammoth buying power stim- 
ulated and vitalized by our huge Metropolitan stores 
in New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis. Then add to this our tremendously 
big mail-order business! There’s your answer! 
a shrewd stroke for you to utilize and profit by this 
great Money-Saving. 

Bedell. the old reliable house. It's suck a relief to'know that any. ‘Many displayed in richest colors! And all 
thing is not exactly up to your expectations in every way—it can quoted at prices utterly astonishing. No obliga- 


-_ k—no uncertainty—just the latest and 
be returned without question or quibble—that you can count on tion—no ris 
orders being filled and shipped the same day received. catchingest fashions that rule New fa at prices 


that save you money—that's 
Prices That Save You Money 


Seeing’s believing—Send Coupon and see! 
Coats . . $5.00 to $35.00 Waists . . . 59c to $9.98 Silk Velvet Novelty Hat $498 
Dresses . $1.00 to $25.00 Skirts . . $1.00 to $7.50 


Latest Sensation in New York aa 






Bedell Suggests To You 


—that before you even think of spending a single 
What penny on your new wardrobe, you first consult 
the great Bedell Style Book. We promise you a 
thrill when you look through its pages and behold 
with your own eyes the most fascinating and au- 


thentic fashions ever crow between two cov- 





Suits . . $8.75 to $35.00 Petticoats. . 59c to $4.98 shit 6 OAR ea i 
Raincoats $1.98 to$10.98 Underwear . 50c to $5.00 ail the tage. . The fentere loa fall crown of sich black 
House Dresses 98c to $3.98 Trimmed Hats $1 to $10.00 velvet extended to form a stunning wing effect at the 


ve ‘ back, while the brim is slightly elongated toward the 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes . . . $1 to $5.00 front. Splendidly bound, and banded with black 


WHY PAY MORE 9 gros grain silk ribbon. Two stiffened, stylish bow 


See ee eens Sen 8 
Braddock Mixture Coat 
Unapproachable Value $ 95 


Frénchy. Col- 

ors: solid 
Coat No. L-2431. For complete and lasting sat- 

isfaction, choose the handsome finely-tailored model 

here shown. It is wonderfully smart—very latest 

New York style model. The material is beautiful 

wide-wale Diagonal Mixture cloaking that is cozily warm and will 

render exceptional service in spite of hardest wear. Fashioned with 







































black, or 
black with 
the upper 
brim combined 
with any of the 
followingcolors: 
Pur ple— 
Nation Blue— 
Cherry Red— 
Brown— Tan. 

















the loose roomy swing of the newest models, the fullness is laid in plaits Price, $1.98, 
and smartly belted. Wide new sailor collar, inlaid with silk velvet and Postpaid. 
adjustable to high or low style. Rich velvet trimming is effectively fe 
employed on the patch pockets and cuffs—adding a very dressy touch. 4“. We 
Large buttons of ornate design close the front. Guarantee to 
Colors: Medium grey, or brown mixtures. Sizes: 34 to # bust and Please You, 
misses’ 14, 16 and 18 year sizes. Price, Express Prepaid, $7.9 or Money 
und 
Famous Bedell $100 00 
_ Dollar Waist P Coat 


Waist No. L-2432 


A charming new fall blouse 
—a perfect marvel of 
im value. The lovely ‘Tux- 
my edo Silk” from which it 


= . fs iY, VE 























° is made has all the a 
This -& earance of 4 
genuine 
Waist silk and is far more dura- 
ble. Plain contrasting 
color forms the roll collar 
00 and vest, the smartest of 
tabs,jauntilycrossedand 
eee, buttoned. Full length 


sleeve with bias cuff. 
Colors: Copen- 
Ds hagen blue and 
> green, or navy 
NM and green 

® plaid. Sizes: 
34 to 44 bust 
measure. 
Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 









de Chine 
Blouse 
Waist No. L-2433 


Bedell is particularly 
famous for waist 
values. This sea- 
son, more than 
ever before, will 
this leadership be 
accentuated. 
Every Bedell 
waist explains 
why this is so. For 
instance — this 
smart new semi- 
tailored blouse, so 
wonderfully low- 
priced, is made of 
excellent quality silk ¢ cré pe 


Silk dt 12 


° 
ad 











iw} 
. @ 
de chine. ‘‘Kerchief’’ points s o 
daintily hemstitched and smartly overlapping each other oo” RS o 

give the much wanted front frills, and the roll collar is oC F 
prettily hemstitched to match. Groups of iridescent pearl 4 ge J a 
buttons close the front. Colors: white, flesh, and maize. ‘YW / o 
Sizes: 34 to 44 bust measure. Price, Postpaid, $1.98. , g° / Ym 

Oo" 
' ed ». / ff 
& 
/ oO 
We Pay All 2 > 

Mail or ess fa 
Express > ? Oo 

Charges BS FY co 
To Your Pa Ss Le a 

; 

& ¢ yy Les eo be 
34th Street Fifth Avenue sar wr gd a® “ 7. ° 
ea 


New York City 
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The Famous 
Bu seers 
coi Filled Ronge 


10~ 





Look in your nearby Woolworth Store on Septem- 
ber 20th for the window of “Bullseye” Rings. You 
never heard of a Ten-cent Ring like this in all 
your life. ‘There never has been such a Ring before. 


The Famous “‘ Bullseye’’ 
Gold-Filled Rings 
10c—at all Woolworth Stores—10c 


Every part that touches your finger—every part that you see—is real 10K gold. 
The ring is 10K-1/20 gold-filled, and each ring is stamped with the 

**Bullseye’’ trade mark. 

The beauty of design and the cunning of the workmanship are remark- 
able. American ingenuity and the use of machinery have made a magic 
art that you’ll hardly believe possible at ten cents. 

Every Woolworth Store in the United States will make a special display of 
these rings in September. 


Remember the date—the week of September 20th 


Go to the nearest Woolworth Store, look 


_at the ‘‘ Bullseye’? Window Display. You 


will find rings of every description, rings to 
suit every taste. Mannish Signet Rings for 
boys. Dainty and artistic settings for girls. 
Reproductions of cameos, precious and 
semi-precious stones that are works of art 
for brilliancy, sparkle and color. 


‘*Bullseye’’ Rings — sold 
only in Woolworth Stores 
all over the United States 


You can also geta genuine “Bullseye” ring by mail 
by sending Twelve Cents (the extra two cents is for 
postage) toany Woolworth Store inthe United States. 

Write your name and address here; the num- 
ber of the ring you want and the size of your finger 
(measure the thickness of finger in eighths of an inch 
with any ruler). Enclose Twelve Cents in stamps, 
and you will receive ring by the first return mail. 


Name__ 
Address___ 
Thickness of finger___ eighths of an inch. 


Ring number__ —Color of Stone 
Mail this to Woolworth Store in your city. 




















Paes ae : 
Madam: 


In the days of the 
horse-car, people 
"got there” but they 
missed the fun and 
the speed of the auto. 
Perhaps you’re get- 
ting breakfast in the 
"horse-car" way. 
Perhaps when you 
serve an old-fash- 
ioned pancake break- 
fast it takes you 
half an hour, 

Why not try the Teco 
way? . 

A little Teco and 
some cold water will 
give you pancakes in 
a jiffy. 

Send for my Booklet. 
It will teach you 
efficiency in the 
kitchen and is full 
of delicious Teco 
recipes, 


CUUTRE LTR cee 





CRAUNEEEE 
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Except 
in the 


1b Sa far West 


Self-Rising Pancake Flour 


Teco—makes rea/ pancakes—makes them 
without the addition of a single 
thing but water. 


Teco—makes pancakes so light and so 
nourishing that the youngest and 
the oldest members of your family— 
everybody—can digest them. 

And then the taste of Teco! That delicious 

elusive flavor made by the combination of 

choice grains with malted buttermilk. The 
buttermilk is in powdered form and blended 
with the flour. 


The malted buttermilk supplies a definite 
food value to Teco pancakes that makes them 
particularly wholesome and nourishing—and 
a taste no amount of sweet milk can give. 


Faby One box of Teco 


makes 00 pancakes 


Meets the Government's, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield Pure Food standards. 











Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I have written a 
24-page book containing Teco recipes and a lot of 
other information that will make cookery easy for 
you. It is FREE. I will mail it to you if you will 
send your own and your grocer’s name. 


The Teco Chap. 


Most grocers have Teco—if yours hasn't, send toc, 
(15c. West of the Rockies) for a full sized package. 


The Ekenberg Company, 204 Holmes Avenue, Cortland, N.Y. 




















| HE piano you take into your 
home for your children’s educa- = 
“tion should be chosen as carefully | 2: 
_as a life-long friend. 


‘Hallet & Davis 


4 


v7 
| ianos 
real || ‘ ‘ 
‘| can be depended upon to train the child’s 
“| ear to recognize true tone. Praised for tone 
==; | purity by greatest musicians — Liszt, Rubin- 
‘| stein and others. Famous since 1839. Prices 
“42. Yeasonable. Delivered into your LAS 
°Z ge) home on convenient terms. 
\\\\, Send for FREE Piano Book today 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co. ‘ 
4 ( Established 1839) 
<-> 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








Snug Comfort for Tired Feet 


Parker’s res ral, 


healthful, 

for bed-cham- 

ber, bath, 

: sickroom. 

Easier than stiff-sole 
slippers. Worn in rubber 
boots absorb perspiration. Made of knit- 

a ted fabric lined with soft wool fleece. Wash- 
able, unshrinkable. Parker’s name in every pair. 

In sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 35c a pair. 


| _J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 


Arctic 
Socks 


Reg.inU. S. 
ut.Of. 











“DAIBUTSU INCENSE GOD” 


“of Newest Novelty From The Orient 


* From his mouth pours burning incense 
4 of refreshing fragrance most pleasing 
e to the senses—drives dull care away. 

Disinfectant and Healthful. Decorated 
in Green and Gold. Postpaid with 
ackage perfumed incense ® 
atest catalog “THINGS ORIEN- 
TAL” is yours for the asking—Shows 
nut bowls, baskets, toys, kimonos, 
toweling, etc. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING COMPANY 











Everett, Washington, U. S. A., Dept. X 








OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


In short, moved by her solicitude for the pa- 
tient, Mary put a ladylike flea in the doctor’s 
ear; and when the doctor saw the nurse and be- 
gan “‘T hear you were snoring last night ——”’ 
the nurse turned around and put a rather vul- 
gar flea in the doctor’s other ear, and left him 
standing there in open-mouthed astonishment. 

The nurse disappeared with the arrival of 
Dame Ellison—she whom I interviewed last 
summer by the side of her well, leaning on a 
handmade walking-stick, but her mind as bright 
as any button. “‘Wenussed him,” she told me, 
“turn and turn about, me and that old French- 
woman with the scar across her face—the one 
who tried to pump me that morning I carried 
Mary up to Miss Myra’s—and we had to look 
after the poor lad well, ’cause one of his ribs had 
hurt his lights and pleurisy set in. We got him 
through it, us and the doctor together; and, 
what with Mary’s custards and one thing and 
another, he soon began to mend. 

“Tt didn’t take me long to see that Mary 
was going around with cheeks redder’n they 
might have been and eyes a lot brighter too. 
The old Frenchwoman, she see it as well as me, 
and shook her head till I thought it would drop 
off! One day in the kitchen I up and asked her 
why she shook her head so, and then she told 
me about Miss Myra’s will. ‘What?’ says I, 
nearly taken off my feet, ‘Mary loses all that 
money if she marries?’ 

““¢Every pen-nee!’ says she in her squeaky 
French way. 

““*My lands!’ says I, sitting down quick. 
‘If that ain’t the prettiest kettle of fish I ever 
heard tell of!’ And then I remembered the way 
Miss Myra was smiling the last time I ever see 
her. ‘No wonder you smiled, my lady,’ says I; 
‘you were thinking about your will. Why,’ 
says I to the old Frenchwoman, ‘that girl ain’t 
cut out to be an old maid any more’n she’s cut 
out to be an old soldier. She'll have to marry 
a rich man: that’s all.’ 

“Ves, yes,’ says the old Frenchwoman, 
‘but this young man upstairs he has no money. 
Already he has told the doctor to keep his bill 
down as low as possible. He says he has noth- 
ing but his salary and not very much of that!’” 


T SEEMS that Dame Ellison was still staring 

at Ma’m Dubois when Mary came running 
into the kitchen for a custard she had set to 
cool; and never in all her life had she looked 
happier than she looked that minute. ‘No, 
sir!” thought Dame Ellison. “‘TI’ll sit back and 
say nothing! I never see anything yet that 
could stand again nature, and I won’t mix in it 
either road. For all we know, this young man 
may be tied up somewhere else, but he cer- 
tainly eats a powerful lot of custards!” 

He did indeed. And a strange thing about 
his fondness for custards was this: He liked 
only those which Mary made. 

Ma’m Dubois made a custard one day, but 
he left more than half of it. ‘“‘ Not like yours,” 
he whispered to Mary, which was one of the 
things that made Mary color with pleasure 
like a young peach tree in full bloom. 

Dame Ellison also tried her hand at a cus- 
tard, but he hardly tasted it. ‘‘Too much nut- 
meg,’ he whispered to Mary. “Not like yours.” 

So, after that, Mary took sole control of the 
manufacture of custards on Black Hill; and 
from this, of course, it was only a step to the 
point where she fed the patient as well. In the 
first place he couldn’t hold his own spoon be- 
cause of his bandaged hands; and in the second 
place Mary always looked after him while 
Ma’m Dubois and Dame Ellison were having 
their meals in the kitchen. 

Perhaps you can imagine the scene for your- 
self. There was the patient lying in bed. And 
there was Mary with the custard. First she 
propped him up a little, but very carefully, on 
account of his fractured ribs; and sometimes, 
when she was doing this, his arm would un- 
consciously reach up and rest on her shoulder. 

“Poor things!” Mary would think. ‘How 
helpless they’d be if it wasn’t for us,” and a 
wave of motherly tenderness would warm her 
heart. Then she’d begin to feed him, and you 
can imagine whether he told her how good it 
was, and you can imagine whether they looked 
at each other, and what they said, and what 
they didn’t say, and why they sometimes smiled 
with their eyes, and why they sometimes 
looked at each other very solemnly indeed, im- 
mediately thereafter speaking in voices which 
were none too steady. 

And, when the custard was finished, you can 
imagine how gently Mary unpropped him and 
asked him if he felt better, and you can imagine 
what he said and how he said it, and whether 
or not (as soon as she was gone) he began to 
look forward to the next custard! 


HIS went on for about a fortnight, and 

then one noon Dame Ellison went down 
into the kitchen on the broad grin, and 
winked her eye at Ma’m Dubois. “It won’t 
be long,’’ she said, facetiously pointing to the 
ceiling with her thumb. 

It pleased Ma’m Dubois to affect a density 
which was foreign to her nature. ‘‘What 
won’t be long?” she coldly inquired. 

“Those two young uns,’”’ beamed the other. 
‘‘He’s been watching the clock since half past 
ten, and the minute she went in the room their 
eyes glued together as if they’d never let go. It 
won’t be long, I tell you.” 

“What!” cried Ma’m Dubois; “you think 
she will throw all her money away for him?” 

“She won’t be the first.” 

“Ah, my friend, you must warn her. She 
will listen to you.” 

“Not I! If she’s got spunk enough to shut 
her ears to the money, I’m sure she won’t 
listen to me. Let nature alone, say I.. Money 
ain’t everything. Why, if I’d had all the 
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your home.” 


Thousands of dealers will show this instructive window display 
during the next few weeks—ask them about Valspar and Val-Enamel 


“Make Indoors Cheerful 
for Winter Months” 


You really spend most of your time living “inside 
Nothing will do more to make a 
cheerful interior than a little attention now to floors 
and woodwork—varnish and white enamel will 
do wonders in any house. 








VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








Front Door 


Is the finish of your front door grey and 
dull? Rain did that damage! Because 
ordinary varnishes have a tendency to 
turn white and lose their lustre when 
wet. Valspar never turns white—water 
cannot injure it in the slightest degree. 
For Valspar is the Absolutely Water- 
proof Varnish. Use Valspar, which 
shines a welcome through all weathers! 


Vestibule 


Is the varnish spotted and shabby— 
doesn’t it show wear? Use Valspar 
and youwill have a spick-and-span ves- 
tibule which will last. 


Front Hall 


That bare spot on the floor at the en- 
trance was not caused by traffic alone, 
but by wet trafiic— 


Bed Rooms 


Open windows at night mean puddles 
of rain on the floor sometimes. Hence 
the shabby places such as window 
seats, sills, casings and so on. 


Valspar would have come up smiling 
after every soaking and be smiling still 
and good as new. 


So it’s Valspar there this time. 


And there’s nothing more beautiful 
and sanitary in a bed room than Val- 
Enameled white woodwork—clean, 
cheerful, durable. 


Bath Room and Kitchen 


Here’s need for Valspar! It willlast and 
stay bright just as well here as every- 
where else—water 





dripping umbrellas 
and wet feet which 
destroyed the “‘life”’ 
of the varnish. Val- 
spar for that place! 





affectit. Ifthewain- 
scot and floor are 
spotted from splash- 
ing—do them ll 
over with Valspar. 


Enamel simply does not 


Starts White—Stays White 








If the white paint on 
the woodwork is marred and marked 
beyond cleaning, use Val-Enamel—it’s 
tougher, smoother, easier to clean and 
harder to soil. It has permanent 
whiteness. 


Living Room 


Here’s where you spend most of your 
time., The living room should be bright, 
pleasant, restful, livable. The use of 
Valspar givesarich finish thatisa lasting 
comfort, whether bright or rubbed dull. 


Dining Room 


How about the dining table and the 
sideboard? If they were Valsparred, 
hot dishes wouldn't mark them, hot 
waterwouldn’tspotthem, spilled liquids 
wouldn’tspoilthem—tokeepthem fresh 
just wash them with soap and water. 


Bright or dull finish. 
Use Val-Enamel to make the wall 


paneling immaculately white. You can 
have a gloss, eggshell or flat finish. 


New York 
Boston 


London 


Chicago 
Toronto 
Amsterdam 


Copyright 1916, by Valentine & Company 


TsHLO™™ 


Then you can wash every inch with 
hot water and soap. That’s a really 
sanitary finish for you! 


Val-Enamel is waterproof too—you 
can wash that also. 


Nursery 


Hard to keep it clean enough? Must 
be sanitary. How about a Valsparred 
floor—a tough, varnished surface that 
you can scrub with hot water and soap 
without damage. Can be kept always 
clean and sanitary for the children. 


The Kiddies in the 


Dealer’s Window 


Go to the nearest Valspar dealer, the 
man who shows the above display, and 
ask him. He knows how to “make in- 
doors cheerful for the winter months.” 


Don’t ask merely for “‘varnish’’. or 
“‘enamel,”’ but remember the names and 


ask for VALSPAR and VAL-ENAMEL. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World. 


wm VARN 


ESTABLISHED 1832 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 
San Francisco and principal 
Pacific Coast Cities 
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This prominent Saginaw woman- 
motorist, Miss Marguerite Beck, is one 
of the many women owners who are 
convinced of Saxon “‘Six’’ superiority. 


—significant not because of the 
number of Saxon “‘Sixes’’ sold to 
women. Although that in itself is 
remarkable. But most significant 
in relation to sales of other cars of a 
price near that of Saxon “Six.” 


For women buyers are unusually 
keen and critical in their selection 
of motor cars. Women buyers 
*‘shop” long and “‘shop”’ widely. 
They demand facts and refuse to be 
satisfied with phrases. So the pref- 
erence women have shown for 
Saxon “Six” cannot be considered 
other than as a remarkable tribute 
to Saxon “‘Six.”’ 


We find that many women have 
come finally to select Saxon “Six” 
because of their belief in its superi- 
ority mechanically and in_per- 
e. In particular the sim- 
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The growth in Saxon “Six” sales 


to women is most significant 
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plicity of Saxon ‘*Six”” gear shift is 
pleasing to them. 


True, women do find a strong argument in 
favor of Saxon “Six’’ in the beauty of its 
body, in its exceptionally easy-riding quali- 
ties, in its comfort and |uxury. But we find 
them equally attracted by those high- 
priced mechanical features which stamp it 
as the top place car in its class. And we 
find them intensely appreciative of its 
economy in gasoline. Saxon “Six”’ gives 
23 or 24 miles of fine travel to every gallon 
of gasoline, 


You may be about to buy a car of higher 
price. r perhaps one of lower price than 
Saxon “Six.” In either case it will be wise 
buying to see Saxon “Six’’ and compare 
it with your first selection. Write us for 
your Saxon dealer’s name. Saxon “Six,” 
$815 f. o. b. Detroit. 


Saxon Motor Car Corp., 
Detroit 


The Saxon Motor Car Corp. 
does not announce yearly models 
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Slobe -Wernicke 


bookcase in the house is 
more than one more piece 
of furniture. It is the 
rallying point of home culture, 
the children’s treasure chest, the 
store of big sister’s romance, 
brother Bob’s spinner of yarns 
and the genial companion and 
philosophic friend of the elder 
members of the family. It is 
the Heart of the Home. 


And if it is a Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcase it grows as the book collection 
grows, section being added to section as 
needed. Books never overflow and clutter 


up tables or open shelves, there to gather 
dust, grow dog-eared or be damaged 
otherwise. 

Globe-Wernicke patented features insure 
the perfect protection of books—they ex- 
clude dust and excessive moisture, and 
prevent sticking, binding, warping, sag- 
ging, or mechanical difficulties of any sort 
whatever. 

Go to the dealer in your city who adver- 
tises Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases 
and select the period style and wood 
finish that harmonize with your other 
furniture. 

Or write us for our handsome illustrated 
catalog No, 2015, and a copy of “‘ The 
World’s Best Books.” 


The Globe-Wernicke Co, Cincinnati 
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OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


money in the world fifty years ago, when I lost 
my little girl, I’d have given every cent of it 
to have her back again.” 

“Fora leetle girl, yes. But a husband, he is 
different. _ It was a husband, for example, who 
left me this souvenir. And I say it is wicked— 
yes, wicked!—to let this poor child run in 
with blindfold’ eyes and lose every dollar she 
has in the world.” 

“But what are you going to do?’ demanded 
Dame Ellison. ‘‘ You’ve lived long enough to 
know that it’s no use talking in a cage like this. 
Why, my folks talked me deaf, dumb and 
blind against marryin’ Abner Ellison, but I 
went right on and married him just the same— 
a little sooner, if anything. So what are you 
going to do, I’d like to know?” 

“What am I going to do?” repeated Ma’m 
Dubois. ‘‘ You ask me what Iam going fe 
Suddenly she fell silent, because a really clever 
plan had entered her mind at that very mo- 
ment. ‘‘Don’t you fret yourself what I am 
going to do,” she concluded with a mysterious 
nod of her head. “I know! Iam not like the 
leetle pig’s tail, which goes all the day and 
does nothing! I know what I’m going to do!”’ 


NX THE end of a fortnight Mary had dis- 
covered manyan interesting fact about her 
invalid. Bit by bit he had come out of his 
bandages—a terribly exciting process for Mary. 
“Yes; he’s really handsome!” she thought 
with satisfaction. “I’m so glad he’s not one of 
those pretty men!” From which you can draw 
your own conclusions. 

For my part, I believe in the saying that 
Handsome is as Handsome Does, and Mary’s 
hero certainly hada pair of honest brown eyes 
and a capable chin. Mary had also discovered 
that his name was Ellis Gardner, that he was a 
graduate of Storrs Agricultural College, that he 
had no relations but a brother in Oregon, and 
that he was desperately fond of chicken stew. 
So then, of course, Mary graduated from cus- 
tards and took up the study of chicken stew. 

She was feeding him with a spoon on the 
morning of the day when the bandages came 
off his hands (I mention this day particularly 
because it was one of the three most important 
days in Mary’s life). “Do you like it?” she 
asked, 

‘“Mmmmm 

“T made it myself.’’ 

“That’s what makes it so good.” 

Mary smiled with her lips, but her eyes 
looked serious. ‘‘Did—did your mother make 
it like this?” she asked. 

a don’t know, I don’t remember her at 
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> the fact that itwhips. Try thisrecipe: 


2 Carnation Milkman 





all. 

“That’s funny,” said Mary, thoughtfully 
stirring the stew; “I don’t remember mine.” 
She gave him another spoonful. ‘‘ Do you ever 
feel lonesome?”’ 

“T used to. Especially at Christmas and 
holidays, and times like that. But J’ll tell you 
one thing—I’ve never felt lonesome since I’ve 
been here.” 

For some strange reason then they began 
looking at each other, intently, solemnly, as 
though they were saying something with their 
eyes, and didn’t know what it was except that 
it was something so moving that it almost 
made them tremble. 

“‘T wish I had a shave,” he said. 

Thus the Sublime stepping downstairs! 
But Mary didn’t notice its descent. ‘‘ You’re 
all right the way you are,” she earnestly 
assured him. 

“Tf I could only brush my hair I wouldn’t 
feel so helpless,’’ he said. ‘‘ But with my hands 
bandaged like this oy 

Smiling, humming a low note, Mary put 
down the empty dish and went to the bureau. 
There she found a brush and comb and re- 
turned to the bed, moved by an irresistible 
whim to play Little Mother. ‘If you'll be 
good,” she said, “I’ll do your hair,” 





UT first she had to prop him up a little 

higher, his bandaged hand resting on her 
shoulder for a moment in that helpless way 
which always touched her heart. And for the 
next five minutes she brushed his hair, first 
on one Side and then on the other, while they 
laughed, chatted and looked at each other— 
both unconscious that the wonderful miracle of 
love was taking place. 

‘*There,” said Mary, putting her head on 
one side and admiring her work. ‘I don’t 
think I canimprove onit.’’? Not only that, but 
Ma’m Dubois was heard coming up the stairs. 

‘* Mary,” he said in a low voice—it was the 
first time he had ever called her Mary, and 
her heart played her one of the queerest 
tricks—‘“‘listen! I want to whisper some- 
thing.” 

Ma’m Dubois was at the head of the stairs, 
but Mary had her ear down to his mouth in 
less than no time. 

“*Vou’re the sweetest girl in the world!” he 
whispered. . . . 

When Ma’m Dubois came in, 2 moment 
later, Mary was clear at the other side of the 
room gathering the dishes together, her cheeks 
like geraniums, her eyes like two bouquets 
of dewy forget-me-nots. She picked up the 
dishes—Ma’m Dubois watching her all the while 
with a mournful countenance; and though she 
walked to the door sedately enough, just before 
she disappeared she gave the forward Mr. 
Gardner such a health-giving smile that it was 
all he could do to keep from following the 
example of that historic invalid mentioned by 
Saint Mark, the one who picked up his bed 
and walked. 

He restrained himself, however, but felt so 
full of happiness that he simply had to share 
it with someone, and that is how he began his 
fateful conversation with Ma’m Dubois. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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For coffee \ 
For whipping 


The rich. purity of Carnation 
Milk gives a delicious flavor to 
coffee, cocoa, and other hot .bever- 
ages. Its quality isdemonstrated by 
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How to whip Carnation 


I 

| 

1 Place one can of Carnation Milk in 
! water and heat to boiling. Remove 
! promptly, and thoroughly chill by plac- 
1 img can on ice. When cool, open can 
1 and pour milk (the entire contents of 
1 small can or half contents of large can) 
1 into chilled bowl, placed in another 
| 

I 

I 

1 

I 
L 


bowl filled with cracked ice. After milk 
has become thoroughly chilled, whip in 
regular way with ordinary egg beater for 
about five minutes. 
if desired. 


Sweeten and flavor 
Keep on ice until served. 


ee ee) 


Write for free recipe book 
Containing one hundred tested recipes, 
including ‘“‘ The Story of Carnation Milk,”’ 
sent on request (postal or letter) to Car- 
nation Milk Products Co., 1040 Stuart 
Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Your grocer is the 
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Created by 


The World-Renowned House of 
Me PIVER, PARIS, France 


AT ALL BEST DEALERS’ 
Send for ‘“‘Surprise Box”’ containing charm- 
5° ing miniature package of ““‘AZUREA”’ 
2 Face Powder, Sachet and Perfumes 
CHAS. BAEZ, Sole Agent for U. S. & Can. 
Dept. A, 24 E. 22d St., 
New York 
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ELASTIC 
GIRDLE 


The Corset 


WithoutLaces 


Made entirely of porous woven surgical elastic 
web, which “ gives’’ freely to every movement of 


the body, yet firmly holds the figure. It is 


Ideally Suited to Fall Fashions 


and lends grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented methods of construction, 
and the character of materials used, make it 
equally desirable for street, dancing, evening or 
sport wear, and make unnecessary the use of 
corset laces. Made in short and long lengths, 
white and pink. Retails from $2.00 to $7.00. If 
your local dealer cannot supply you, write for 
illustrated free booklet. Do not accept a sub- 
stitute garment, 


TREO CO., Inc., 160B —5th Ave., New York 
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Winners 


Sf the 1M5~1GI6 


Contest 


1st Prize $100—Gertrude Cobb, Scranton, Pa. 

2nd “ 50~—Juanita Wilkinson, Elgin, Ill 

3rd “ 25~—Virgie Miller, Denison, Texas 

4th ‘“ 15—Ethelie Prettyman, Rising Sun, Md. 
5th “ 10~Harold Fairman, Pittsburg, Pa. 


$5.00 Prize Winners 
6 Ruth W. Gutches, Ohio 23 Evelyn Weiss, Pa, 40 Eleanor Schneider, O, 
7A. Violet Clark, Pa. 24 George Fleming, Mass. 41 Sam Alley, D.C 
8 Philip F, Beal, Mo. 25 Margaretta M. Rey- 42Louise Taylor, Conn, 
9 ClaudeM. Jennings, Pa, nolds, Ga. 43 NormanS. Allen, Mass, 
10 Fred S, Jennings, Pa. 26 Harry Wakeley, Mich. 44Stanton Hedden, Ala. 
11 Margaret K. Temple- 27 Zetta L. Hull, Mich. 45 Arthur MacCarthy, 


ton, Mass. 28 Frederick Brown, Vt. Mass. 
12 Allys Collings, N. Dak, 29 Kathryn Pierret. Mo. 46Florence Hammond, 
13 Cecil Jones, Ill. 30 Marion Wynne, Conn. 5. C 


Ss. C, 

14 Howard Wilkinson, Ill, 31 G. Rosenmerkel, W.Va. 47 Anna Scheuhing, N. J. 
15 Clara M. Kress, Ohio 32 Wilma Gerspach, Colo. 48 J. Alfred Webster, Pa. 
16 Edgar B. Jennings, Jr., 33 Albert E. Glazier, N.H. 49 Ruth Barton, III. 

Pa. 34 RalphM.Cheney, Mass. 50 Ada V, Cochran, Ill. 
17 Stuart Henderson,Ct. 35 Emily Keeler, Mass. 51 Bernard Graybul, O. 
18 Delbert Lindgren,N.Y. 36 Robert A, F. Morse, 52MargaretWhitlw,.N.C. 
19 Luella Galliver, Mich, Mass. 53 Martha L. Dolsen, Ind. 
20 Elizabeth Cobb, Pa. 37 James Wilson, Mo. 54Charlotte B, Lyness, 
21 Owen S, Hedden, Ala, 38 Samuel H.Alverson,Ga. Mass. 
22 Gustave Wenhardt, O, 39 Andrew J. Rose, O, 55 Jean Tellier, Minn. 


$2.50 Prize Winners 


Lawrence H. Norton, Ill, Robert McCreary, O, Carleton P. Kennedy, 
Dorothea McKinney, Ill. Alice Nolte, Ind. Mass. 
MaynardGarner, Jr., N.Y, James Cherry, Pa. Richard Pearl, N.Y. 
Clarissa Lawrence, Mich, Ira Freed, Mass. Lyle Tapp, Colo, 

Walter D, Miller, N.Y. Lyman Hedden, Ala, Mary L. Kuhn, Pa. 

Edith Keeler, Mass, Emily C. Cardew, N.Y. Irvin Kent, Pa. 
WarrenA,Lawrence,Jr.,O, Dorothy Robertson, 0, D. Cady Herrick, N.Y. 
Betty Jane Gehlman, Ill, Leo Eckstein, O. Leroy E. Boose, Pa. 

John Lawrence, O. Virgil Morris, Ark. Joseph Kline, N.Y. 
Edward F, Furtsch, Mich, Ward G. Jackson, Conn. Harriett Semple, Conn. 
Alfred K. Smith, Pa. James B. Brown, Jr.,N. J. Velma Eastman, N. H. 
Beatrice M. Reifsteck, Ia, Leslie M. Kelly, Mass, Enid Caldwell, Cal. 
Catherine Cardew, N.Y. Onie Martin, S. C. Stanley Gardner Miller, 
Helen O’Niel, O. Elizabeth I. Boyle, O. Mass. 

Marion Snow, O. Burnett H. Seibert, N. J. Mary A. Metcalf, N.Y. 
Edith Macker man, Mass, Berton J. Fitch, Jr., Mass. Susie L. Bradbury, Me. 
E, Dreps Goodale, Mo. Albert J. Bittner, Pa, Margaret Ekstein, Mich. 
Mildred A, Simon, O. Albert Fierro, Texas Frances Saunders, Va. 
Willie M. Baxter, Tenn. Dorothy Williams, Mass. Thomas R. Thorn, Texas 
Myron L, Burney, Nebr, Sam McNish, Ark. John F. Wood, Mass. 
Marguerite Foster, Mich, Fraincis A. Snow, O. Dorothy Bennett, Mass, 
Arthur P, Martin, Mass. EdithL. Collings, N.D. Alice Hassler, Ill, 

Sadie McDonald, Mass. Marie Cuddihee, Mo, Frank Stutzman, Pa. 
Donald Foster, Mich. F.Rodger Lindsay, Jr..Md. Martha Dilling, Pa. 
Raymond Wiley, N. J. SidneyBriggs,Jr., 111.114 Edward C, Fleisch, Pa. 
Helen Keeler, Mass. John Dragon, Mass. Dorothy Ware, N.J. 147 
John F. Mullin, Md. Daisy Van Skiver, O. Maude Heyerdahl, N.Y. 
Howard Emerson, W. Va, Alexander MacMillan,Ky. Ruth Rooks, Mich. 
Charles A, Prechtl, O. Ernest Diebold, N.Y. Robert L, Toennies, Mo. 
Ralph Nichols, Ill, Helen Herrick, N. J. John J. Sanders, N.Y. 
Marygold McCollam, Vt, Grace Griffith, Pa. Eileen Fogarty, O. 

Hilton W. Cochran, Ill. Mary K. Rose, O. 121 William Ainsley, Jr., Pa 
T.HarveyCheatham,N.C, La Verne Ostlin, Mo. Earle L. Dexter, Mass. 


Elizabeth Beilman,L.I. Robert N. Wormell, Mass. Thomas §, Conroy, N. J. 


$1.00 Prize Winners 


Frederick Furl, Pa. Edward Ufford, Mass, Austin Wilson, N, J. 
Walter A, Stevens, Mich, Glenna Strickland, Fla. Osmond L. Beckwith, 





William Yost, Ky. Elsie Radley, Texas Mich. 
Dorothy E, Stewart, Ia. Helen Merker, Pa. Richmond Miller, Pa. 
Thomas Fyock, Pa. Floyd D. Mulford, N. J. Austin Hill, N. J, 


Maurice E, Tipton, Ill. Matthew Siekman, Mich. Anna Wells, O. 
Florence McQuinn, Pa. Florence M. Reifsteck, la. Ruby M, Pearce, 0. 


Walter Kidney, Mich. James E. Foreman, Ga. Richmond Ross, N. C. 
Merlyn Oskin, Kans. Kenneth R. Medd, N. J. George H. Collings, N. D. 
Joseph Meitzler, Pa. Junius Jarman, Miss, William S. Stewart, Ala. 
Boyd Rohrback, Pa. Marcella Irene Smith, Ill. Roberta Hatch, W.Va. 
Florence E, Hamm, N. H, Helen E. Dodge, O. Wesley Colegrove, Mich, 
John C. Taylor, Pa. Grace M. Gibson, Pa, Bernarr Magee, Tenn. 
Iran Hassler, Ill. John Paul Barrett, Pa. Charles Fischer, 0. 
Laurine M.Toennies, Mo, Joseph Pruneur, Me. Herbert Spencer, Texas 
John C. Snow, O. Howard L. Burdick, Nebr. Floyd Furl, Pa. 

William Weitlauf, O. Harry Arnold Long, N.Y. Margaret Way, Pa. 
Egbert R, Rude, S, C. Dean W. Caldwell, Cal. Robert S, Forman, O. 
Bertha A, Medley, O. Dorothy P. Shaw, Mass. Harriet Walton, Mass. 


Minerva Waugh, Mass. Robert S. Prosser, Mo. Bernice Lyness, Mass. 






Marjorie B. Rude,S.C. Veva Margaret Blorbaum, Beatrice T. Fox, N. J. 

Ruth H. Fernald, Mass. Texas Katie Horning, Pa. 

Oliver Callanen, Mass. Francis Hammer, Mo, Ruth E. Breiel, O. 

John L. Potter, Mich. Donald F. Gilbert, Mich. Marion L, Tripp, Pa. 

Reginold Miller, O. Cole Scott, N, C. Chas. Miller, Jr., Tenn. 

Chas. Diebold, N.Y. Keith A. Evans, Fla, Harry Scheland, Mich. 

Clinton Molitor, N. J. William Beggs, Pa. Helen Gunn, Ia. 

Gardner Callanen, Jr., Walter McClure, Mich. Alberta Roberson, Mich, 
Mass. Frank H. Brake, Mich. Charles Cowpland, Pa. 

Anna Lucas, N. J. Anne G. Walton, Mass. Raymond Sickman, Mich. 


Melvin A, Ramsey, N. J, Milton Sutton Kuha, Pa. Joseph Saunders, Va. 
Helen E. Davis, Mass. Wilbur Hotsenpiller, Ind. Molly Rutz, Colo. 


Bernice Harlow, Te Lucille A. Camien, Mo. William H. Bickel, Wisc. 
Margaret Callanen, Mass, Albert A. Shugerman, Ala. Virginia Mandell, Pa. 387 
Loring W, Blanchard, Mo. Orena B. Seiber, Il. Dorothy Doub, Ind. 
Harold Rollin, Jr.,Me.190 Inez Reitman, O. John Hines, Mo. 
William Reyburn, Mo. Edith E. Wells, O. Pauline G. Schneider, O. 
Ferrell Nicholl, Tex. ClaudeR. Kennedy, Mass. Norma Wilbur, Conn. 
Bennett Gerald Tipton, Ill, Carlos Ford Schott, O, Ralph Pratt, Kans. 
Charles W, Wiley, N. J. Helen D. Weitlauf, O, G, Emery Ogilvie, N.Y. 
Carl Panlsen, Ind. John C. Bolton, Pa. Violet M, Gifford, Mass, 
Halley A. Sorenson, Colo, Elmer G.Gibbons,Jr.,Ark. Carlton R. Hanks, Mich. 
Josephine Schan, Mich. Hertha Bromm, N.Y. Dorothy E, Loyd, Ind. 
Carroll Burton, Ky. A. Eugene Williams, Ia. Alex. Blackburn, Mass. 
William S,Cheatham,N.C, Roy A, Wiseman, D.C. William McDonald, Mass. 
Ella Sloan, Ky. Margaret AnnKern,W,Va. Helen Waller, O. 
Henry L. Snead, Ill. Catherine Birch, D.C.301 Donald §S, Allen, Mass. 
H, Weber Weil, Mo. Clement W. Kell, Ill, Barbara Swett, N. H. 
John M. Snead, Jr., Ill. Cornelius Stolk, Colo, Mary M., Adams, IIl. 
Lesla Gayle Sholtz, Mont, Frank Hickisch, Colo, Verna A, Fluegel, Ill. 
Inzer B. Wyatt, Jr., Ala, Clarence A. Schan, Mich. Russel Kidnie, Mich. 
Ruth Knowlton, Vt. Arthur Barnaby, Mass. Kenneth Peterson, Pa. 
James Ferguson, Ind. Enoch T. Calver, Ill, Charles Ross, N.C. 
Austin Weschkolopsky, Russell Mengel, Pa. Esther Marie Mason, II. 
Mass, James Door Eddy, Mo. Nancy Van Arsdale, Ky. 
M. Bullock, Jr., Fla. Donald Burdick, Nebr. Roscoe Nearon, Ind. 
Wm.D.Colegrove,Jr,Mich Glenn H. Stewart, Ia, Glenn Bishard, Kans. 
William RayLyness, Mass, Constance Harrell, Cal. Marion Lucile Ruth, Mich. 
Shirley Louise Ross,W.Va, Robert McClure, Pa, Hazel Blanchard, Mo. 
Harvey C, Smith, Del. William G. Mitchell, R. I. Muriel I, Ramsey, N. J. 
Elizabeth Bacon, Ill. Laurence Pathe, O. Alan Nelson, Mich. 
Boyd BrownButton, Nebr, Roy Skidmore, Md. Anna Anderson, Mass. 
Arthur Millson, Conn. Eileen H. Murphy, Pa, Audrey May Ridgway, III. 
Williarn F, Richmoad, Va. Lester S. Dow, Mass, Christina Thayer, Mass. 


Ernst Klappenbach, Tex. Harold G. Lyness, Mass. William Coughlen, Ind. 


Virginia McKibben, Pa. Mattie Schripsma, Mich. Jas. L. Mackerman, Mass. 


RichardL,.Fitzgerald, Tex. Conrad Caldwell, Cal, Hilda W, Plaster, N.Y. 
Emma Darwin, Ill. Stuart H. Hall, Conn. Erwin Shay, Mass. 

Paul Laber, Pa. Malcolm MacLaren, Kan. J. Lawrence Roberson, 
Roger B. Jones, N. J. Giles M. Graham, Pa. Mich. 

Mary C. Pearce, O, Blanche E. Donald, N, J. ElizabethC. Tribble, Colo. 
Lawrence Ross, N.C. Bassford Getchell, Mass. Raymond Blosser, O. 

Ruth L. Whitney, Mich, Helen E. Brown, D. C. Helen A, Matthews, Conn. 
Mary L. Chamberlain, O, Juanita Billings, Mo. Mary Fogarty, O. 
Mildred D, Frost, Mass. May B. Button, Nebr. Rhoda E, Sebeck, O. 
Chas. Alexander, Kans. Elizabeth Saunders, Va. Ruth C. Solgere, O. 
Edmund Wolf, Mo. Virginia Van Keuren,N.Y. Martha P. DeCan, Mich. 
Emily Stolk, Colo. Ruth E. Shailer, R. I. Clifton E, Jones, Del. 
Ralph F, Bickel, Wisc. Rhea Van Blarigan, Pa. Dorothy M. Heisley, Pa. 
Glen A, Pickens, IIl. Lenard Brannan, Texas Richard Warfel, Pa. 
Dorothy E,Fitch,Mass. Irene McQuinii, Pa. WinifredMcDonald, Mass. 
\lired Price Tanner, O. Harold E. Hammer, Mo. Margaret Schneider, Ohio 
R. Henry Cardew, N.Y. Emmit Cuddihee, Mo. Henry Seger, O. 

Gerald Cuddihee, Mo. Vernon Uhlenbrock, Mo. Embury Marsh, Mass. 
James B, Stepp, Ga. George M. Neikirk, O. Harold Smith, Ill. 

Marion McDonald, Mass, Paul Bradford, Ind. Paul Dilger, Va. 

Irving D, Wiley, N. J. Mary A. Elder, Ga. Chas. G, Vetter, N.Y. 
Norman C, Smeltzer, Pa, Christ Nelson, Mich. Mariel Moraller, N.Y. 
Arthur Harrell, Cal. Edmund W. Kolbe, Pa. Jessie M, Hall, Conn. 
Erich A, Seiber, Ill. Roger K. Smith, Ill. Lyndell R. Manning, Vt. 
ElizabethM.Marsh,Mass, Harriet Stafford. Pa. Elsie Matthews, Conn. 
Mary LewisRichmond,Va. Martin L. Field, Colo, Dorothy Provest, Mass. 
Ben Herrick, N.Y. Roland Eckhart, Mich. Helen C, Mead, Mass. 
Bessie McDonald, Mass. Cyrus Shabaz, Wisc. Reginald Chipley, N.C. 
Annie R, Campbell, Ark. winiam J. Bach, Ill. Helen True, R. I. 


Jessie B. Mickle, O. 


Agnes E, Bennett, N. J. 
Franklin Soles, Jr., Pa. 


Marijarie Miller, O. SMertan tyiventer Ii. 


John Breeman, N. J. William H. Lum, N, J. Eugene Hannum, O. 

Beverly Heber, Nebr. Robert Gunn, Ia. Ellsworth Sylvester, Ill. 
Roberta Ely Kendall, La, Milford Lehman, Colo. W. Eric Robinson, Mo. 
D, Cramer Adams, N.Y. Jean Engle, Pa. Charles R. Fitts, Mass. 


Donald B, Brown, R. I. James Thompson, N.Y. Bernice Parker, Mich. 


F you want your children to develop strong, sturdy constitu- 

tions, enter them in this Contest. 

centive to eat good, wholesome food, which they will enjoy. Will 
make them eager for meals, and build them up while they are trying 
for a prize. 


First Prize $100. 
Third Prize $25. 
50 Prizes $5 Each. 


It will give them an in- 


Second Prize $50. 
Fifth Prize $10. 
300 Prizes $1 Each. 


Fourth Prize $15. 
100 Prizes $2.50 Each. 


Any boy or girl, 1 to 14 years, may enter before January 31, 1917. Write us for an entry 
blank. ‘Then measure and have grocer weigh children. 
us, with top of one Ralston Wheat Food Package for each child entered. On May 1, 
1917, reweigh and remeasure children, enter on result blank and send to us, with tops of 
All result blanks must be in by May 9, 1917. 

The prizes will be given to the 455 boys and girls who make the best record of develop- 
ment, age, sex and length of time in contest considered. Rules followed by authorities on 
In case of a tie the full prize will be given to each tied 
Prize winners will be announced in the October, 1917, issue of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 


makes children sturdy 


It contains the very elements that build flesh, bone and muscle, and is the kind of food your 
doctor would recommend for building up strong constitutions. 
ways, making tempting dishes for breakfast, dinner and supper. 
Very economical; cooks in few minutes. May be cooked in single boiler. 
enough for six. 10c and 15c packages. 


Fill out entry blank and send to 


all packages used during contest. 


child development will govern. 


It can be cooked many 
Children never tire of it. 


Get a package today and give the whole family a 
treat. If your grocer doesn’t sell Ralston Wheat Food, send us his name and 60c for four 
10c packages of Ralston and a package of Purina Branzos. Prepaid to any point in United 
States East of Rockies. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 4° “wsually nutritious flour. Makes delicious bread and muf- 
fins. Will help develop the children and increase chance for 


prize. Ask your grocer for 5 lb. cartonor 6lb. or 12 lb. checkerboard bag. 
Purina Branzos Distinctly different from ordinary bran, because it is more than bran. A scien- 

tifically milled food that combines the laxative virtues of the wheat hull and the 
nutritive value of the grain. Makes delicious bread, muffins, breakfast food, etc. 


Free Development Char 


Large carton 10c. 

{ It shows height, weight and measurements of average ‘boy and girl 
one to fourteen years old. Contains many suggestions about diet 

and care of children; has tape line attachment for accurate measurements and space for recording same. 

Folder of recipes with each chart, sent on request. 


What mothers say of children in last year’s contest 


Development began to ap- 
pear as soon as started to 


thoroughly enjoys his 
breakfast of Ralston Wheat 
is his Ralston for breakfast. 
more. Sometimes has Wheat Bowel action more regular. 


s the only cereal I could ge “ 
Is the only cereal I could get Food Pudding for supper. 


my little boy to eat; has 


regulated his bowels. This is the first spring s 


Clara a better appetite; she 
has not had to take a tonic 


She had little appetite. Now 
eats mostly Ralston, with a 
ravenousappetite, andneeds 
no more laxative as she did 
—used a bottle every week. 


healthier all way around. . F 
‘ 7 She has always been frail, 


Now she will eat two bowls 


2 - of Ralston at a meal. 
much firmer,relieved of con- 





P People often ask what the 
Cured chronic case of con- Eats a splendid breakfast, children eat, because they 
something he didn’t do be- 


Only food kept on stomach ; - 
nly food key ; ‘ fore eating your Food. 


! Nervousness and constipa- 
whilecutting stomach teeth. 





Has made quite a gain, due 
Entire breakfast of Ralston She is growing so solid— 
—prepared night before and 
placed in fireless cooker. No 
doctor or even sickall winter, 


Expect to continue same for 1916, was awarded blue rib- 


bonin“ Better Babies" con- 


Has eaten Ralston since she 
was 18 months old, and has 
always been a “better baby”’ 


Digestion greatly improved, 
and do not have to give lax- 
ative as before. Gain is not 
much in weight, but general 
health is greatly improved, 
as before using he was very 
poor and sallow looking, 


family wellall winter. He has not been sick a day 
since eating Ralston. 

She has not had even a cold, 
and for the first time in her 
life (11 years old) has not 
missed a day at school. 


Owen was not well previous 
to entering contest. 
using Ralston Food regu- 
larly he is much healthier 
and stronger in every way. 


Full of life all day long and 
loves Ralston Food. Always 
eats two big platefuls at a 
Red cheeks for pale ones; 
active legs for lazy ones; a 
sturdy, plump body for a 


Children always eat “Ral- 
ston’’ inany form, and never This boy loves Ralston. It’s 


all he eats every morning. 


Stronger—better color— 
sleeps better nights. 


Ralston Purina Company, 810 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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RALSTON .! 
_ WHEAT 









One cup makes 


Ralston Purina Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





I have ___ children. 


and folder of receipts. 
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Pipe 8 alae = 
Would like to have them enter 
your Development Contest. 
Please send me your FREE 
development chart, entry blanks 
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Model No. 450. The ‘‘Riveria.’’ 
There is no occasion to which this high 
boot of glazed kid would not adapt it- 
self. Note the graceful high arch. 

Model No. 455. The ‘‘Fanchion.’’ 
A glazed kid vamp and a white (or grey) 
kid top are combined in this delight- 
fully styled boot with beautiful effect. 
Shoe shops everywhere that sell Red Cross Shoes 


are now displaying these and many other new fall 
models in all the fashionable patterns and materials. 


* 





Look for this 
trade mark 
on the sole 











avoules oO 


Combining faultless style with wonderful comfort 


“Bends with your foot 
Trade Mark 








Go choose yours from among them! Try iton! Walk 
in it! Note how it “hugs the foot’’— yet how it 
adapts itself instantly to every movement. The special 
Red Cross “bends with your foot’ process makes 
every step easy, graceful, wholly comfortable. 
Prices: $4, $4.50, $5 and $6; a few styles, $7 to 
$12; each the standard of value at its price. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 


— illustrating and describing models in all the fash- 
ionable leathers and materials, correct for fall. With 
it we will send you the name of your nearest Red 
Cross dealer, or tell you how to order direct. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 501-559 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Cult open a 
Warner Corset 








Boning 















Pull out the double boning— 
see how flexible it is. 








Clasj 













Test the clasp—its strength 
insures a firm straight front. 














Interlining 












See the double interlinings 
that keep the bones from 
punching through. 





Faloric 














Feel the fabrics—they do not 
stretch or tear—wash them 
as you will. 








Shape 

















Wear a Warner’s. 


WARNER'S 
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Feel the comfort—see the shape—and you will be 
wearing your Warner’s long after an ordinary corset has gone to pieces. 


MAT 7eer s 
anit Rust-Proof Corsets 


Back Lace 
Guaranteed not to rust, break or tear. 


Front Lace 


Sold Everywhere 
$1, $1.25, $1.50, $2, $3 and up to $5 





























OH, MARY, 
BE CAREFUL! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


It didn’t take him long to notice that the 
more gayly he chatted the more mournful she 
grew. The more he joked the more she sighed. 
“T know what’s the matter with you,” he said at 
last. ‘“‘ Your beau’s gone off with another girl.” 

“La-la!” cried Ma’m Dubois in high indig- 
nation. ‘You t’ink I would be such a fool at 
my time of the life? No, no, m’sieur! Three 
times have I experience’ matrimony, and each 
time has the mustard been put upon my nose.”’ 

“You didn’t get hold of the right one. You 
should have tried a fourth.” 

“‘Pooh-pooh! They are all the same—except 
indeed that some are worse,” added Ma’m 
Dubois thoughtfully. She took a long breath 
then and launched her attack. ‘‘That reminds 
me, m’sieur,” she said, “‘of a matter which 
should be called to your attention. We have 
took care of you, we have nurse’ you, we have 
show’ you every confidence. But I begin to 
fear it would have paid Miss Mary if you, also, 
had been in the chestnut trees and her house 
had burn’ to the ground.” 

‘“Why—what— what do you mean?” 

“‘T mean what I say, m’sieur! You save’ the 
house, I know. But I begin to fear you will 
charge Miss Mary fifty thousand dollars for 
doing it.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars!” gasped Mr. 
Gardner. ‘‘ Why, what on earth do you mean?” 

Whereupon, of course, Ma’m Dubois told 
him about Miss Myra’s will. ‘“‘So you see, 
m’sieur,” she concluded, ‘‘to save the house 
from burning, it was a gallant affair. But to 
make it cost Miss Mary fifty thousand dol- 
lars—la-la!—you think it is a reasonable or 
obliging?” 

“Great Scott!” groaned the young man in 
the bed. ‘‘Why should I make it cost her 
fifty thousand dollars?” 

“That is for you to say, m’sieur. But for 
me, I have not lived so many years for nothing. 
And when I came in the room just now, I say 
to myself: ‘La-la! He is taking that poor 
child’s money, just the same as if he robbed it 
from her bank.’” 

“‘Don’t you worry about that,”’ groaned the 
young man again. “I’m not going to steal 
anything—or rob anybody. Just as soon as 
I can get on my feet I’ll clear out of here. And 
I guess it won’t be long first.” 


+ E TURNED his face to the wall, every bit 

of happiness having suddenly left his life. 
Whether or not he thought of Mary, I shall 
leave you to guess. 

One thing I will tell you though: In the 
sitting room downstairs Mary was certainly 
thinking of him. ‘‘How funny it is,” she 
thought to herself. ‘‘There I went all over the 
state looking for one—and when I got back he 
was right here in my own house, waiting for 
me! . . . And though I’ll lose the money 
I’ll have him—and that’s better than being a 
lonesome old maid all my life. No, sir! He’ll 
never be a Scrapbook Husband! No need to 
try the Tests on him!” 

She rocked herself in her chair, and presently 
found herself looking at an old photograph of 
Miss Myra which hung by the side of the 
piano. The picture looked back at her with 
that air of ironic sadness which sometimes used 
to fall over Miss Myra in her gentler moods. 
And, as Mary rocked herself and looked at 
the photograph, it almost seemed to phrase 
certain questions and objections which were 
vaguely wandering around in Mary’s mind— 
questions so vague that at first Mary was 
unconscious of them; objections so wandering 
that in a very short time they might have been 
utterly lost. 

“No need to try the Tests on him?” the 
picture seemed to say. ‘‘Why not, pray?” 

“‘Because he would pass them,” said Mary 
half aloud. 

“Then why not try him?” the picture 
seemed to say. 

At this Mary rocked herself very energeti- 
cally and had no answer to make. 

“Are you afraid to test him?” asked the 
picture. 

“No, I’m not!” cried Mary. 

“Then why don’t you?” 

Again Mary rocked herself, and again she 
could find no satisfactory answer to these 
vague questions and objections which were 
(although she didn’t know it) the last lingering 
echoes of Miss Myra’s teachings. ‘‘Of course 
he would pass the Tests!” she stoutly told 
herself. 

*“You’re afraid to try him just the same,” 
the picture seemed to say. ‘Besides, it’s a 
reflection on him if you don’t give him the 
Tests. You’re showing you can’t trust him.” 

“But I do trust him!” said Mary, stopping 
her chair, indignant with herself even for 
thinking such a thing. 

“Then test him,” came the answering 
thought. 

N ARY arose, determined to silence these 
1 cavilings once and forever. ‘All right!’ 
she cried; ‘‘I will! This very day!” 

It was rather slowly, though, that she went 
to her room and dressed herself for the after- 
noon; and it was almost with downright reluc- 
tance that she took those famous ‘‘Gems of 
Poetry” from her chiffonier. 

Dame Ellison was in Tadpole that day, 
having received news of a blown-in window; 
so Mary and Ma’m Dubois had the patient to 
themselves. 

“His heart is as pure as mine,” Mary told 
herself, looking out over the valley. 

“Very well,” said the answering thought; 
“then you’ve nothing to fear.” 

Nevertheless Mary’s feet moved very slowly 
as she approached the invalid’s room. 


CONCLUDED IN THE NOVEMBER HOME 
JOURNAL 
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Step 
Into the Van 
of Fashion 


O get the prop- 

er effects and 
drape demanded by 
the present modes, 
should wear 
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1 & 29 
HEAT TRADE man VS 


PETTICOATS 


They have the correct lines — de- 
signed by leading fashion authori- 
ties—and possess a perfect fabric 
quality that supports every skirt or 
gown in a most artistic manner. 

HEATHERBLOOM PETTICOATS have all of 
silk’s virtues—none of its faults—yet cost one-third 


as much as silk. The leading shops are showing 
the new Fall creations. 


Ask to see this label 
on the waistband 
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TRADE MARK 





Send for our FREE, beautiful petticoat 
style booklet. Dept. A 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361 Broadway, N. Y. c. 
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Now for a * 
Really Sanitary : 
Toilet 7 

A spotless bowl doesn’t mean / 
a strictly sanitary bowl. The { 
hidden trap must be reached, ~* 
cleaned, kept clean. Sani- *. 
Flush, a patented cleanser, for * 
this purpose only, will do it. .: 
Sprinkle a little into the bowl «' 
every few days. “i 


A is 
e@ ts F 
an 
AY ani FY, ush | 
‘6 
25 Centsa Can * 
Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can “s! 
get it quickly; if you do not find it, *° 
send a card giving dealer's name and bd 
we will have you supplied. Try Sani- ys 
Flush at our risk—money back if i rd 
fails to do as we claim. scat 
Sani-Flush should be 
used wherever there 
are toilets. Does 
not injure plumb- 
ing connections. 
THE 

HYGIENIC ; 
PRODUCTS | 

COMPANY | 
660 Walnut St., \ 14 
Canton, Ohio : 


The trap that “ 
Sani-Flush reaches, 


cleans, keeps clean. 























Of all gifts none is more certain of a 
friendly welcome than is a Sterling 
silver thimble. And when the quaint 
and winsome “Laura” brings it and 
Promises to watch over it forever how 
much more enthusiastic will the welcome 
be! “Laura” and her nimble thimble 
come daintily packed in a gift box with 
a card of introduction at the remarkably 
low price of 50c. With this complete 
gift comes our Year Book, illustrating 

1,000 other suggestions for 
Christmas and all other gift 
occasions. Many happy 
thoughts for all your family 
and friends. Helpful as you 
canimagine! Book alone, 6c 
<<a in stamps. 


a? i 
POHLSON GIFT SHOPS, 1 Bank Bidg., PAWTUCKET, RB. L 
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What has h ned to this shade? 
pee The a aarti loosened and 
ev es -fallen. out under the strain and 
‘stress of daily usage. 














cracks and pinholes—a certain great fault 
of the ordinary type of shade material. 

What it is—and how you can avoid it 
—are clearly revealed above. 


The story the pictures tell 


Note, first, photograph No. 1. This 
is a sample of the ordinary window shade 
material in unfinished state, before the 
tint is applied. Its surface has been lightly 
scraped with a knife. Here, exposed 
before your eyes, is the great hidden 
weakness of the ordinary shade. 

See what has happened! The scratch- 
ing has loosened a quantity of chalk and 
clay filling, revealing the coarse muslin 


Alabama 
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A sample of the ordinary filled win- 
dow shade material before tinting. A 
little scraping with a knife reveals its 
ss—chalk and clay ‘‘fill- 











ere 1s wh 
your shades show cracks an 


Here is the vital fact you must know— 
if you would get window shades that really 
wear. 

It is a hidden weakness—this cause of 


cloth beneath. At your windows, under 
the strains and stress of daily usage, this 
“filling”’ loosens and falls out, leaving a 
““mess”’ of cracks and pinholes, as shown 
above in the picture to the left. 

Now note photograph No. 2. This is a 
sample of BRENLIN UNFILLED shade 
material in the same unfinished state. 
Observe that it consists purely of a fine, 
closely woven cloth—that it contains nota 
particle of chalk, clay or any other filling! 


What is the result? 


In the Unfilled Grade of Brenlin, as a 
result, has been perfected a shade material 
of remarkable qualities. 

A material that really resists the con- 
stant strains of hard daily usage, those sud- 
den attacks of sucking, snapping wind— 


A material that the hottest sun cannot 
fade, nor the inbeat of water spot— 

A material that is supple—not stiff, yet 
cannot bag, sag or wrinkle! 

A material, to sum up, that wears twice 
as long as the ordinary kind—because from 
it has been eliminated that filling which is 
thegreatest weaknessoftheordinary shade. 


The shade for every home 


Whether you consider alone the appear- 
ance of your windows, or whether you 
must think of shade economy as well as 
shade deauty—you will find the utmost of 
each in this famous shade that rea//y wears. 

Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town 
today, ask for this UNFILLED Grade 
of Brenlin Shades—and get it. It is per- 
forated with this mark—BRENLIN— 
along the edge of every yard. Look closely 








These and leading dealers everywhere sell Brenlin Unfilled Shades 


The Hand Trading Co. 
Lindsay-Morgan Co. 
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"A Bre) illed Shade. = 
- Nota crack ny Piaholesn tt. ~ -. 
Hangs straight and sinooth. ee aa 
Sun won't fade it nor water 
Spot it. 











A sample of Brenlin Unfilled 
Shade material before tinting. 
FY contains no filling of any 
ind. 


d pinholes 


for it when you buy and when your shades 
are hung. Made in many rich, lustreless 
tones, and in Brenlin Duplex—light on 
one side, dark on the other. 


Write for the 
Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual pl 
of Brenlin UNFILLED 
Shades in all colors and 
gives many helpful sug- 
gestions for artistic win- 
dow treatment. With it we 
will send the name of the 
Brenlin dealer nearest you. 

Write today. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
2013 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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(For windows of little 
importance Brenlin Filled | 
and Brenlin Machine Made } 
offer exceptional value.) | 





South Carolina 








Birmingham Loveman, Joseph & Loeb 
Huntsville Mason Furniture Co. Pelham 
Huntsville May & Cooney Savannsh 
rizona 
Bisbee — Dodge Mercantile Bloomington 
‘ompany Thahaber 
Nogales es B. Marsh, Inc. 
rkansas i 
Pine Bluff Knox-Walker Furniture a 
Co. 
Texarkana Rodgers Furniture Co. Saneeers 
California Kankakee 
Lodi M. Newfield & Son Kewanee 
Los Angeles J. M. Hale Co. La Salle 
Martinez Barry-Trowbrige Co. Moline 
Modesto Weil Furniture Company Monticello 
Oakland John Breuner Co. ttawa 
Oakland H. A. Liese Paris 
Sacramento John Breuner Co. Peoria 
San Francisco Hale Bros. quay 
San Jose L. Lion & Sons Co, k Island 
Santa Barbara Pierce Bros. 
Vallejo Bedford Furniture Co. Anderson 
Colorado Columbus 
Boulder Buchheit-Graham House Elkhart 
Furnishing Co. Evansville 
Denver Denver Dry Goods Co. Fort Wayne 
Pueblo Calkins-White Bros, Fur- Frankfort 
niture Co. Huntington 
P Indianapolis 
; Connecticut Richmond 
Middletown The Jas. H. Bunce Co. 
Florida South Bend 
Daytona Bingham & Maley Co. Terre Haute 
Fort Myers Robb, Lee & Stucky Tipton 
Jacksonville Cohen Bros. 
Miami Frank T. Budge Co. Burlington 
Orlando Oscar Hand & Son Cedar Rapids 
Pensacola Marston & Quina Clinton 


St. Petersburg St. Petersburg Hardware 
Co 


Illinois 
The J. E. Will Co. 
Bachman Bros, & Martin 


oO. 

John E. Moyer 

Ackemann Bros. 

The O. T. Johnson Co. 

The Calmer Store 

J. Lecour & Sons 

Lyman, Lay & Company 

T. Lucey & Bros. 

Shallene Bros. 

William E. Smith 

T. Lucey & Bros. 

Jones Dry Goods Co. 

Clarke & Co. 

Halbach-Schroeder Co. 

Young & McCombs 

Indiana 

Rawlings & Co., Inc. 

Jos. V. Hilger 

The H. B. Sykes Co. 

The Wm. E. French Co. 

The Frank Dry GoodsCo, 

Given & Campbell 

H. H. Arnold & Son 

The Taylor Carpet Co. 

The Geo. H. Knollenberg 
Co. 

Robertson Bros. Co. 

Root Dry Goods Co. 

Young's Furniture Co. 
Iowa 

Troxel Bros. 

The Killian Co. 

The Volckman Carpet Co, 





Council Bluffs Continental Furniture & 


Carpet Co. 
S. Davidson & Bros. 
J. F. Stampfer Company 
T. R. Glanville & Son 


Marshalltown The D. C. Wilbur Store 


0. 
Tampa Hodge & Sherman Des Moines 
Georgia Dubuque 
Athens Bernstein Brothers Mason City 
Atlanta J. M. High Co. 
Gainesville Pilgrim-Estes Furniture —* 
Co, 
Griffin Griffin Mezantile Co. Waterloo 
Moultrie G. G. Henderson Furni- : 
ture Co. Coffeyville 


renlin 


TRADE 


W.H. Cooper & Son 
Puritan Drug Co. 
Davidson Co. 


ansas 
Wells Bros. MercantileCo. 


MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 














Independence Ulmer Furniture Co. Montana Greenville The Palace Department 
Manhattan L. R. Eakin — Billings Simpson Furniture Co. 7 Store 
Newton Henry J. Sprinker Bozeman The Willson Company Hamilton The Holbrook Bros. Co. 
Pittsburg Kettler Furniture & Car- Butte Montana Mattress Co. Hamilton The Mathes-Sohngen Co. 
pet Co. Nebraska Hamilton The Robinson-Schwenn 
Kentucky Grand Island S.N. Wolbach & Sons Li La 
Ashland Alexander & Clay incoln Hardy Furniture Co. aioe G. E. Bluem 
Bowling Green C. A. Munkle Orchard & Wilhelm Co. _ Carter & Carroll 
Frankfort R. Rogers & Sons Marietta Wieser & Cawley 
Lexington E. L. March New Jersey 5 Marion TheWarner& EdwardsCo. 
Louisville The John C. Lewis Co. Trenton S. E. Kaufman Company Middletown The Mathes-Sohngen Co. 
Shelbyville Caldwell Furniture Co. New Mexico ae John J. Carroll 
Louisiana Albuquerque The Kapple Furniture Co. r? Riiadel-_ S. Urfer 
Baton Rouge Globe Furniture Co.,Ltd. New York Niles The H. H. Hoffman Co 
New Orleans T.Dumas&SonsCo.,Ltd. Elmira Sheehan, Dean & Co. Portsmouth The Anderson Bros. Co. 
Shreveport The Hearne Dry Goods Little Falls R. L. Anderson & Son Portsmouth A. Brunner & Sons pops 
Co., Ltd. Watertown A. Bushnell & Co. Sendusky The Herb & Myers Co. 
NOTE: These and a thousand other dealers sell Brenlin Window ated , _ — eet 
Shades. If your town is not given here, write for Brenlin booklet and Springfield The Edward Wren Co. 
the name of your dealer. Tiffin Sneath & Baker 
Warren The Griswold Company 
Maryland North Carolina Wilmington Frank L. Gallup 
Cumberland Rosenbaum Bros. Asheville J. L. Smathers & Sons Youngstown The Strouss- Hirshberg 
assachusetts Charlotte Lubin Furniture Co. : Co. ‘ a 
Boston Jordan Marsh Company Greensboro Huntley-Stockton-HillCo. Zanesville The H. H. Sturtevant Co. 
New Bedford The Chas. F. Wing Co. Wilmington A.D. Brown Oklahoma 
Mic igan Wilson Quinn- McGowan Furni- Bartlesville The Reliable Furniture 
Battle Creek Wayne D. Marsh ture Co. ia: 
Bay City TheHawleyDryGoodsCo. Winston-Salem Huntley-Hill-Stockton Oklahoma CityBass Furniture & Carpet 
Detroit The Elliott, Taylor, Co. Co 
Woolfenden Co. . s . 
Flint Smith-Bridgman & Co. pees 1 Ctle Neil Company Tulsa Mayo Furniture Co. 
Kalamazoo Gilmore Bros. Aiience SAE ie Phase Cominaaes Oregon : 
innesota Athens The D. Zenner Co. Astoria Astoria Furniture Co. 
Albert Lea Skinner, C hamberlain& € oO. Bowling GreenA. Froney & Co. Portland J. G. Mack Co. 
IssISSIPP1 Bucyrus The Rowe Store . 
Meridian Winner, Klein & Co. ra a The Klein& HeffelmanCo. Pennsylvania 
Missouri Cincinnati Leading Dealers Allentown Jno. N. Lawfer & Son 
Booneville Sauter Mercantile Co. Dayton The Cappel Furniture Co. Altoona W.S. Aaron 
annibal Sonnenberg & Son Dayton The Elder & Johnston Co. Johnstown Louis A. Geis 
Jefferson City Schultz Dry Goods & Delaware Blair & Company Norristown D. M. Yost Co. 
Carpet Co. Findlay J.S. Patterson & Sons Pittsburg Boggs & Buhl 
Springfield Matt Walter Co. Fostoria The Kiebel-Wilson Co. Pottstown Kepner & Romich 
e Washi m A.B. Caldwell Co. 
The Unfilled Grade of "« 
water B. Mulheim & Son 


All mounted shades cut to FINISH length specified. 
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Anderson G. F. Tolly & Son 
Columbia J.L. Mimnaugh & Co. 
Florence W. M. Waters 


Spartanburg Vogel & Son 
Tennessee 


Bristol The H. P. King Company 
Chattanooga D.B.Loveman Co. 
Knoxville Anderson-Dulin-Varnell 
Oo. 
Memphis Bry-Block Mercantile 
oO. 
Tullahoma Wilson & Son 
Texas 
Beaumont B. Deutser Furniture Co. 
Dallas Rodgers-Meyers Furni- 
ture Co. 
El Paso T. H. Rogers & Co. 
Fort Worth Fakes & Co. 
Paris Rodgers-Wade Furniture 
Oo. 
Temple Daniel & Jarrell 
Utah 
Ogden Boyle Furniture Co. 
Vermont 
Chelsea Ordway, Holmes & Co 
Virginia 


Charlottesville Gilmore Furniture Co., 
nec. 


Danville T. A. Fox & Co. 
Lexington Varner, Pole & Co. 
Norfolk Miller, Rhodes & Swartz 
Petersburg A. Rosenstock & Co. 
Roanoke S. H. Heironimus Co. 
Washington 
Spokane Tull & Gibbs, Inc. 
West Virginia 
Charleston S.S. Moore & Co 
Huntington Zenner-Bradshaw Co. 


Morgantown Koontz-Selby & Co. 
Parkersburg Dils Bros. & Co. 


Wheeling Cooey-Bentz Co. 
Wisconsin 
Appleton The Pettibone-Peabody 
Co. 
Kenosha Henry F. DeBerge 
Wyoming 
Cheyenne Gleason Mercantile Co. 


Window Shades 
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‘SX TEVER line my suits with 
anything but Skinner’s Satin. 
It is the satin I know I can depend on and I 
will not take a substitute!’’ 


Skinner's 
Silks and Satins 


(36 inches wide) 





7 
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¢ are guaranteed to wear two seasons. They are in such 
universal demand that other manufacturers imitate the 
Skinner goods and the Skinner selvage. Millions of yards 
of worthless satins are sold each year either represented as F 
Skinner’s or ‘‘just as good as’’ Skinner’s. 


saa 


eS 


Don’t take any Satin unless the name Skinner's is 
woven in the selvage. Ready-made garments should con- 
tain the Skinner guarantee label. But even 
when you see the label, 


‘‘Look for the Name in the Selvage”’ 


None genuine without it 


William Skinner & Sons 


. / ~ 
hod New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Mills, Holyoke, Mass. Established 1848 


















Shirt for Babies 


“The cold winds do blow and we 
shall have snow,’’ but the baby clad in 
a Rubens Shirt can safely brave win- 
ter’s cold and stormy weather. 








For this “Safety First” shirt is double- 
thick over the chest and stomach, where 
little babies most need protection. Can be 
adjusted to the exact fit; there are no teas- 
ing buttons. 

z This ‘‘Rubens”’ is not a new style shirt. 
_ migee Soe ony Twenty million of America’s babies have 
Made in cotton, Worn it in the last 22 years. We have 
‘ ’ wool and silk; in never been able, during these years, to im- 
merino (half wool); in silk and pure wool. rove the first design. The “Rubens” is 


Prices from 25c up. Union suits in cotton, 2 
merino and all week 75c and up. the perfect baby shirt. Sold everywhere. 





RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 





Remember, 








It's a 














WHATEVER IS 
NEW FOR WOMEN 
IS WRONG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


clubs, at first “revolting to contemplate,” and 
of ‘extremely doubtful propriety,” soon be- 
came ‘“‘one of the pleasantest innovations of 
social life.” 

For years to come, however, at mixed din- 
ners, ladies were to respond to toasts “with a 
womanliness and shyness that captivated their 
hearers.”’ By 1890 restaurants as well as clubs 
for women abounded everywhere, and both 
were smiled on: ‘‘It is probably a sign of the 
times. Women live more out of their homes 
than they used to.”’ 

Better babies, the slogan of the decade! with 
baby shows and a “Baby Week” universally 
smiled on! But when baby shows were new, in 
the fifties and sixties, the pages of periodicals 
trembled over the ‘‘outrageous,” “appalling” 
and “degrading” idea. 

“Simply an exhibition of animals of a cer- 
tain kind,” said the “Saturday Review”; “a 
mischievous sham and a degrading spectacle, 
and the sooner we have seen the last of the 
kind the betterfor all concerned.” 

“Such exhibitions,’ remarked the “Lan- 
cet,” “are, in our opinion, degrading as they 
are certainly disagreeable, if not disgusting.”’ 

For whatever is new for women is wrong: 
from baby shows to kindergartens; from per- 
ambulators to improved obstetrics. Those 
“‘unsexed females’? in the latter eighteenth 
century who cried out for better care from 
qualified doctors were subjected with their 
doctors to unholy revilings. ‘‘Ackermann’s 
Repository” remarked, in 1810, that“. . . 
her present Majesty, who had a degree of deli- 
cacy which it were well for the honor of her 
female subjects if they were found to possess it, 
would have no other assistance in giving to the 
world one of the finest families in it but that 
afforded by a certain Mrs. Draper.” 


UT, if the change was “‘ unsexing” for women 

in 1790, when obstetrics began to pass 
under the control of male physicians and away 
from women tenders, that new demand of 
1860, when women sought admission to the 
medical schools to take back obstetrics, was 
heralded as the most “vulgar,” “impudent,” 
““unsexed” demand ever made by women for 
women. It was declared that it was “‘incon- 
ceivable” that men would employ them; 
neither would women. 

““Women,”’ said the “ Lancet ”’ in 1870, “‘hate 
one another, often at first sight, with a rancor 
of which men can form only a faint concep- 
tion.” “Let woman be content,” said the 
journals wildly, ‘“‘to soothe the pillow of the 


- sick and suffering, bathe the hot brow, cheer 


with kind smiles; let her be the nurse which is 
only a little lower than the angels.” 

In 1865, when it was proposed in England 
to throw the Cambridge local examinations 
open to girls, the ‘Saturday Review” dis- 
missed the ‘‘breathless proposition’? with a 
lightness that soon departed: ‘When ladies 
exercise the suffrage, go to the bar, walk the 
hospitals and fill the pulpits, ladies may also 
become Senior Wranglers.” 

In 1870 it commented: ‘“‘These examina- 
tions show that women can learn, but the de- 
mand for educated women is small.’’ 

In 1877, speaking of the unsupplied demand 
for modern school mistresses, ‘‘a new product 
of modern needs,” it conceded a place to “‘intel- 
lectual women,’”’ but mourned their “febrile 
zeal,” adding: “The athletic sports which keep 
the minds of men fresh are hardly within the 
scope of women students.” 

In 1879 it said: ‘‘It is not even a question 
of whether they might learn whatever men are 
taught . . . but whether they are to learn 
wherever men are taught.” 

In 1890, when its prophecy of 1865 came. 
true beyond its uttermost detail—when ladies 
exercised the suffrage, pleaded at the bar, 
walked the hospitals and filled pulpits, and 
when the world rang to the famous pronounce- 
ment of Cambridge’s unsurpassable honor: 
*“ Above the Senior Wrangler, Miss Philippa 
Fawcett!”—it was whole-souledly and deject- 
edly mute. 


S FOR women’s dress, the derided Bloomer 
£-\ costume of 1848 was the fashionable out- 
line precisely of 1914. In 1883 “The Leisure 
Hour”’ published a cut of ‘‘The Woman of the 
Future ’’—a little joke—arrayed in high boots, 
knickerbockers and knee-length skirt. The 
joke is reversed today, and lies on the cut 
alongside, of a basqued figure in a draped over- 
skirt over a narrow skirt that touched the 
ground, the ‘‘ womanly” costume of the eighties 
for the “unsexing”’ bicycle. For, ten years 
later, the woman of the future was awheel. 

The wave of wrath over the “‘ turkey trot”’ is 
just receding, though “‘modern dances” are 
still in disrepute. Those who first appeared 
on dance floors to the stirring strains of ‘Too 
Much Mustard” were depraved beings, and 
conservatives sighed for the beautiful and dis- 
carded waltz, forgetting naturally enough that 
the waltz, when new, was not considered beau- 
tiful—neither it nor the polka, the schottische 
nor the gavotte, which were the “modern” and 
therefore “scandalous” dances of 1860! See 
‘‘Putnam’s Monthly” and Godey’s “Lady’s 
Book.” 

They were excited over “lady acrobats” in 
1870; over the first suggestion of codperative 
homes and kitchens and ‘“‘flats”’ in 1873; over 
women ushers in theaters in 1884—‘‘men are 
quicker, find the seats sooner, and cause no 
comment.” 

A “‘ladies’ band” in 1882 “marks a new 
departure from the old lines that encircled and 
restricted the efforts of women.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 98 
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AY BACK IN FRESH- 
man year when she trans- 
formed her roommate's 
dowdy frock, Betty Wales was 
working on the idea that good 
times “taste” lots better if one’s 
clothes are just right. That’s why 


Dre/sses 


School Dresses—Afternoon Dresses 
Social Frocks 
stand for Style— Style-Superiority, too. 
So look for the Betty Wales label if 


you'd enjoy your good times to the 
full. Betty Wales Dresses are designed 
ape for college girls and youth- 
ful women—and just suit them! 


A Ploshkin for 10c 


A Betty Wales Ploshkin 
—faddish, freakish 
Ploshkin in statuette, to 
bring you Good Luck, for 
only iMc to cover mailing 

expense. Write tonight. 


BETTY WALES 
DRESSMAKERS 


In association with Goldman 
ostume Co. 


105 Waldorf Bldg., New York 


Copyright 1916 by Betty Wales Dressmakers 


MCG McMesual tess 
Your Health 


is largely in your own hands. 


~Your Weight .- 


can be reduced or increased, 
as you wish. 


“Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or down- 
right negligence, which affects 
your health. 
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I have helped 79,000 of the most 
intelligent, forceful women of Amer- 
ica to regain health and keep it. The 
best magazines would not have ad- 
vertised my work for fifteen years if 
I had not ‘‘ made good.”’ 


Tell me your defects in health or 
figure. If my work is not suited to 
you, I will direct you to the help 
you need. 


I will also send you a booklet 
free which tells you how to stand 
correctly, and gives many points of 
interest to women, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Miss Cocroft has well been called the ‘‘ Health 
g Engineer” for woman 





















LEARN AT HOME! 
EARN UP TO $25 PER WEEK 
Thousands are taking up this pleasant, 
congenial, respected Vocation which 
offers unusual Social advantages and 
excellent income, Any woman can learn. 
Endorsed byleading physicians. Personal 
instruction under Dr. Perkins himself as- 
sures thoro training, yet saves you a lot of 
time. Surprisingly low tuition. Small month- 
ly payments, Send for large, handsome, 
illustrated Catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 
Pages—all free! § Established 1902. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
116-A Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 


Guaranteed to Boil 


88 well as Stand Soap, Soda or Bleaching 
without losing its lustre or color. 3 
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The PatentedCloth Covered 
and Gummed Back 


FOUNDATIONS GUARANTEED 


Send 10c for sample skein and color card, 
also your initial in the Reis-Tex. 


C.REIS & BRO. 894-900 B’WAY. N.Y. 
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A Prize for Every Sketch 
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Open-to-Everybody Contest 


EIS eg a> Ae a a ee es $200.00 
DEAT aa) ee Smee ae Se 50.00 
ET Ss) 5. 6 tS ee ee es 20.00 
WECM Ss SS Sw BOR ew 15.00 
EES ot ants a) Ox oe ae ee fee 10.00 
eee I ce vue as ‘ 5.00 


Every Contestant will receive an order 


good at any Grocer’s for one regular full 
size package of NATIONAL OATS— 
FREE. 











School Children’s Contest 
Under 16 Years 


Ree MERE os ca far ah ea das ek eee $100.00 
MES 5, er ara gre Vee eee 50.00 
CUP RES) te a) 6: Bae 20.00 
MIE 5 2 co Se eS 15.00 
RENEE S26 6) oS 3 or we os 10.00 
oe ee ee eee ee 5.00 


300 Prizes of $1.00 each. 
And a Souvenir to every child who fails 


to win a Cash Prize. 
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Rules Governing the Contest 


Read the Rules carefully. There is no need to write 


The Rules tell you all you need to know. Owing 


to the large number of Sketches that will be received, 
we shall be unable to answer any questions or corre- 
spondence. 


Sketches may be ANY SIZE, made with Colored 
Crayons, Colored Chalk, Water Colors, Pastels or 
Oil Paints. 

No Sketches will be returned, so please do not send 
stamps or money with Sketch. 

Write your name and address plainly, giving Street, 
Number, Town and State on the back of each 
Sketch submitted. 

Contest for SCHOOL CHILDREN under 16 years— 
drawing MUST also be signed on the back by the 
teacher, the latter making note of pupil’s age, 
name, grade and name of school. All Sketches 
from School Children which do not conform to this 
will be entered in the OPEN-TO-EVERYBODY 
CONTEST. 

Contest closes DECEMBER 31, 1916. 

No mail inquiries regarding sketching or this Con- 
test will be answered. 

Judges: Edwards Whitaker, Pres. Boatmen’s Bank, 
St. Louis; A. O. Wilson, V.-P. State National Bank 
of St. Louis; Edward Beecher, Sec’y D'Arcy Adver- 
tising Co., St. Louis. 
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Two Sets of Cash Prizes 














THE AMERICAN BREAKFAST 
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NANO NOR ES 


Coie | 


for 1000.00 


1000.00 in cash prizes for the best drawn and 


colored sketches of the National Oats Girl. She appears 
on the National Oats package in her proper colors. 


No Cost! NoCatch! Just Sketch! 


You can do it! It’s lots of fun. You may win one of the 
Big Cash Prizes. There is no cost or entry fee—nothing to write us 
about. You will find the Girl on the National Oats package wherever 
it is found—in your kitchen or pantry, your neighbor’s house or at 


your grocer’s. 





ATIONAL OATS 


—you can taste the difference 


Made from choice, plump, white oats, rolled. Packed in bright, clean 
packages. Crisp and flaky—cooks up quicker and whiter. Tastes just 


like you know oats ought to taste. 


Package of National Oats Free 


Every one who sends a sketch in 
the Open-to-Everyone contest will 
be given an order, good at any 
grocer’s, for a regular full size 


package of National Oats Free. 


Every child entering the con- 
test for School Children under 
sixteen years will receive a 
souvenir. A Prize for Every 
Sketch. 


Start Your Sketch Now—Today 


Contest closes December 31, 1916. Announcement of winners of first 
six prizes, both contests will be published in The Saturday Evening 


Post, issue of February 3, 1917. 


Purely for Your Convenience 
If you cannot get National Oats in your town, send us 60c for the oats and 40c for 
packing and postage ($1.00 in all) with the name and address of your Grocer and we 
will send you by parcel post, prepaid, six regular size packages of National Oats in 


special container. 


Send all drawings to ‘‘ Sketch The National Oats Girl’’ Department 


as 
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NATIONAL OATS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


International Life Building 





THE AMERICAN BREAKFAST 
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Miss Hazel Mayhew receives a letter from 
her chum, Miss Annette Ellis 
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A good paper to write on, and one that can be obtained 


almost anywhere is 


GH 








Save <“¢ 


The art of the paper-maker and the knowledge of the 


stationery designer combine to 


both correct and beautiful, and at the same time unusually 


moderate in price. It is made 


Company, a name that guarantees to every one that High- 
land Linen is absolutely correct socially in shape, size, 


color and texture. 


SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 


For 10 cents we will send, for your inspection and use, full sized, usable 
samples of paper and env elopes i in the various designs show n, and also a 
booklet showing the delicate tints in which Highland Linen is supplied 


Dept. G 


EATON, CRANE 


NEW YORK 


Awarded Grand Prize Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
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EATON S 





@& LINEN 


produce a writing paper 


by Eaton, Crane & Pike 


& PIKE CO. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Almonte Portia 


























Natalie Whitley 








Virginia 

















Muff eee for Christmas 





ont Dudley Chase, 251 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 


Comes in dainty gift 
box — 60c postpaid. 
Send for catalog 244 
showing 60 other gifts 
in boxes. 

At Best Shops 

















YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


Home training in general, medical, 
obstetrical, gynecological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 
rience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tarnished Silverware 


There is no practical 


Electro Silicon. 


finest surface. 


tarnish—it works easy, but— 


P= ve 


10c. 


Powder. Sen 





tarnish—to remove it there are many ways, 
good—bad, and indifferent. One way—(the 
best), proven by 50 years’ experience, is 


This great silver polish does not injure the 
Its fame is universal. 
the kind that takes off the silver with the 


You can purchase Electro Silicon in 
cream form as well as powder. 
form, which is wonderfully popular, comes in 
a neat tin box with a friction top, 
10c —very convenient and efficient; 
large glass jar 25c—powder form 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 
There is no substitute. 


Send for Samples—For two cents in stamps we 
will send sam —, -. Electro Silicon Cream and 


ELECTRO SILICON C 


There’s the rub 


It isso beautiful when clean and brilliant, 
but what a difference when tarnished. 


way to prevent 





Beware of 


The cream 





28 CLIFF ST. 
e NEW YORK 























WHATEVER IS 
NEW FOR WOMEN 
IS WRONG 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 96) 


“Harper’s Bazaar” was sternly criticized in 
the late sixties for ‘‘exposing women’s faces in 
the public prints.”’ In 1869 “The Nation”’ 
heard Miss Kate Field lecture, and came away 
with a new rule for the female lecturer: ‘“‘She 
should sit down as Miss Field does. A woman 
standing and talking for an hour and a half will, 
until we have reason to entertain a higher opin- 
ion of her physical powers than we do now, bea 
painful spectacle.” 

When a woman became cattle-market re- 
porter on the New York “‘Times”’ in 1869, the 
New York “Tribune”’ remarked: “If lovely 
woman can be a cattle-market reporter, we 
don’t see why lovely woman can’t be a police- 
man—and where are you then?” We are at 
the point today, for weal or woe, where a con- 
vention of policewomen in Indianapolis a few 
months ago raised not a ripple on the sea of 
the usual. 


ND so most of the old bogies, tested out, 

disappear, and new ones take their places. 

But a few, the oldest and hoariest, still rear 

their fearsome heads with each decade’s peace- 

ful ending. The Home, the Child, Marriage, 

the Ever-Womanly have been and are in ever- 
dire danger. 

By the exact evidence of these brittle pages 
from which we have been quoting, women 
have always been breaking bounds and present 
the constant spectacle of truants being driven 
back to bread and water. They have always 
been restless and discontented; their children 
are ever spoiled or neglected; the divinely 
soldered chains of marriage are always being 
wrenched apart; and the “true, womanly 
woman” has for two centuries been about to 
disappear from the face of the earth. 

Today, asin 1700, the home and marriage 
and the child and female delicacy are still in 
imminent danger and, as in every decade, 
‘are endangered as never before!” 

A glance backward through some of these 
curious old problems of morality and conduct 
for women, that vexed other times so sorely 
and have solved themselves so innocuously, 
ought to make 1916 take less seriously some 
aspects of the same old things. Else 2050 A. D. 
is bound to smile as pityingly over us as it at- 
tacks in turn, as desperately, its own deep 
problem, which may be perhaps, in 2050, the 
Revolt of Infants against all Parents. 





CAN PARENTS AND 
CHILDREN 
GET TOGETHER? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


After Herodotus was finished we decided 
that we would not confine ourselves to formal 
histories but would sidestep occasionally into 
general literature, on the principle that all lit- 
erature was historical. 

In two years’ time, in addition to the books 
mentioned, we had read nearly all the Bible, 
all of Shakspere’s Henrys, the Iliad, the 
Odyssey, parts of Plutarch, ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” parts of Thucydides, “Vanity Fair,” 
‘** Pride and Prejudice,” a general chronological 
survey, Macaulay’s essay on Frederick the 
Great, Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay, Plato’s 
‘‘Symposium”’ and other dialogues, and ‘‘Tom 
Jones.” This list does not include, of course, 
many other books that were read apart from 
the regular morning hour. 

And what was the verdict? 

That history was not guilty of being unin- 
teresting, but would continue to be retained in 
custody, on parole, for the benefit of the trial 
jury, and that it was better to switch off occa- 
sionally on other books for the purpose of 
varying the interest. 


OW the brief story I have told is but an 

incident in the life of an American family, 
striving if possible to create a calm mental 
spot in the midst of the whirring machinery of 
modern life. But at least it opens up a num- 
ber of questions. 

Can the method pursued be considered an 
indictment of history as it is taught in our 
public schools? Not necessarily. It may be 
sad, but it is nevertheless true, that it is not 
the business of our public schools to make the 
subjects taught interesting. 

About all that can be done is to equip the 
pupil within a limited time with a more or less 
common stock of facts which he can use as a 
basis for future growth. 

It is true that recently an effort has been 
made and with considerable success to interest 
the great body of young people who attend 
our public schools. My present aim, how- 
ever, is not so much to inquire about the 
schools, with their complex problems, as to 
arouse parents everywhere to the importance 
of safeguarding children from the deterrent 
centrifugal influences of the present day. The 
best way to do this is for parents, in so far as 
they can find time to do it, to live their lives 
over again with their children. 

It is easier to do this than it seems. It de- 
pends more on a certain attitude of mind_than 
on the time it takes. It keeps the parents 
young. It gives the children a great leverage, 
in that it trains them in the art of expressing 
themselves—a most useful and much neglected 
art. And it helps to keep alive the divine 
spirit of the home! 





NOTE— Mr. Masson will further discuss this topic in 
an early number of the HomME JOURNAL. 


















The Geentest Charm | 
Of Every Girl | 


is not perfect features or an abundance of 
wavy hair, but a healthy, clear skin with 
clean pores and well nourished tissues } 
revealing a fresh glow of health, youth 
and genuine beauty. You cannot be 
beautiful or even pleasing in appearance 
if you have a tired, wan skin or one which 
is puffy, red or blemished. 


| Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
| PERFECT COLD CREAM 


(The Kind that Keeps) : 


has since its introduction to New York {| 
society women 25 years ago been preferred by ff 
ladies whose social standing and duties re- 
quire a maximum of good appearance. Its 
daily use induces a natural healthful flow of 
blood through the skin, cleansing the pores, 
nourishing the tissues naturally and bringing 
a fresh glow of health, youth and beauty. 
Aftera long day about the house, or shopping, 
or motoring you have only to massage a 
small quantity into the face to learn how it 
will steal away that hard-drawn, dry feeling § 
and leave instead a skin which feels refreshed 
and clean and one which is hygienically clean. 
It rubs well into the skin and leaves no shiny, 
oily surface. s 
Not only is Daggett & Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream 
a remarkable beautifier for the face but it is invalu- 
i able in keeping the fingers soft and unroughened for [| 
sewing, embroidering and other fancy work. Rub it 
into your hands at night and insure their having the 
whiteness and softness which every woman desires 3 
and everybody admires. 


Perfect cold cream is made in a perfect way by 
$4 modern methods in sanitary surroundings. It has 
stood the test of time and daily adds to its vast 
ti number of contented and admiring users. Tubes, 
it 50c, 25c, 10c. Jars, 35c, 50c, 85c, and $1.50. 


i 

H TWO SAMPLES FREE : 
z We shall be glad to send you two samples free. One 
sample of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, that you may i 
see and know its superiority, and one sample of = | 








D. & R. Poudre Amourette, the new and dainty face " 
H powder, a worthy companion of Perfect Cold Cream. 
q Address Department 6. A 
i hi 
+ Daggett & Ramsdell 
P sits York ; 
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S300 Dies 


to Player-Piano Owners 


Tell us why the interpretation marks on Vocalstyle 
Music Rolls help you sing. If your letter is the best, 
you will receive $100.00. 59 other prizes. Surely 


you can win one of them. 


Wooalsty 


sae nlaned 
For Any 88-Note Player-Piano 


contain the melody and accompaniment beautifully 
arranged to give hand-played effects, the words of 
the song opposite the melody notes and seen as the 
roll unwinds, and easily understood marks telling 
you how to sing each melody note—its volume, ac- 
cent, duration—even when to breathe. 

You can sing all your favorite songs from Vocal- 
style Rolls. Two thousand of the best songs ever 
written now ready. Latest hits added monthly. 
Special Demonstration Rolls —to help you in the 
prize contest—a brilliant arrangement with words of 
‘**Stars and Stripes Forever’’, and the favorite ballad, 
‘‘Oh Promise Me”’, special 45c each at dealer’s or 
postpaid. 

Send today for Prize Contest Announcement, book 
of 200 popular rolls, outline of Vocalstyle Vocal 
Training Course, descriptive circular of Demon- 
stration Rolls and name of your Vocalstyle dealer. 


THE VOCALSTYLE MUSIC CO., 11 E. 6th St., Cincinnati, O. 


= 
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Made in America—Made perfectly pure 


LIEDERKRANZ 


‘*The Cheese That Makes the Meal.” 


The fame of Liederkranz has spread from the 
great hotels and exclusive clubs of the big 
cities to the remote corners of the country. 
Try this delicious soft cheese, and you'll know 


the reason. 
15c a Cake 
Unsurpassed by any imported at the price. 
If your dealer doesn't keep it, send us his name 
and 15c¢ and we'll mail you a full-sized cake. 


MONROE CHEESE CO., Monroe, N.Y. 
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Clutuinn Display of 
Beldings Silk fabrics 


Everywhere throughout the country the leading dry 
goods establishments are displaying these famous Fabrics. 








Autumn ushers in the newest and smartest ideas for : 
Milady’s Fall and Winter clothes. Belding’s Silk Fabrics — : 
perfectly loomed and cleverly designed—forecast the most 
popular creations in Silks, and reflect style-correctness as 
interpreted by the great majority of well dressed women. 


Although exquisite in their soft, silky texture, they are 


of such purity and strength as to withstand the maximum of 
wear. 
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real | | | aS / —should be inspected at your earliest convenience. You will 
a |) 4 Pa a / find them at your local store in great profusion; suitable alike 
1s of ‘a a for all occasions, from the simple house dress to the elaborate 
$ of evening gown and wrap. 

; : | Taffetas, Poplins, Satins and Lining Silks in plain colors, 

: newest stripes, delicate flower sprays and unique conventional 

ti, O. +e designs. : 





For your protection and to prevent substitutions, all silks 
manufactured and guaranteed by Belding Bros. & Company : 
have “ BELDING’S” woven in the selvedge. Ready-to-wear 
garments lined with Belding’s Silks have a Belding Guarantee 
Tag attached. 
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Retail prices, $1.25 to $2.50 per yard (36 in. wide). 
BELDING BROS. & COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis Philadelphia Boston : 
Cincinnati San Francisco St. Paul Baltimore : 
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Also manufacturers of Belding’s Spool Silks, noted for strength, 
smoothness and elasticity, and favored by Dressmakers: and 
Belding’s Embroidery Silks, famous for lustre and fastness of dye. 
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This Printzess Art Portfolio Tells 
‘How to Know Style” 


Its fourteen large sepia illustrations of Printzess Fall and 
Winter coats and suits show every approved style-motif of the 
new and exacting season. 


After you have carefully studied these designs you will know Style. You 
will be able to distinguish unerringly not only the true from the false, but 
the most desirable from the least desirable of style-adaptations. 





And—you will know why Printzess garments, superbly fashioned from all 
wool and silk fabrics, are demanded by the most critical women in this country, 
and why the best dealers sell them. 





If you cannot find Printzess garments on 
sale in your town, write to us, and we will 
tell you where you can secure them. 


The coat shown above is Printzess No. 
750. It is of exceedingly rich, deep-pile 
black Velour, that drapes and feels almost 
like a costly fur. 

The broadly-flaring lines converge at the 
waist and terminate in godet effect. It is 
lined with rich gold-colored silk and is 
heavily trimmed with the ultra-modish Rac- 
coon fur. 


For the Art Portfolio write to our Cleveland office. 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN COMPANY 
PARIS CLEVELAND NEW YORK 



































7OU can always rely on the sure grip and easy release of 
Koh-i-noors — they contain the patented Waldespring. 
WASHING WON'T RUST THEM. 
IRONING DOESN’T CRUSH THEM. 
NO GARMENT IS UP-TO-DATE WITHOUT THEM. 

Each Koh-i-noor is stamped with the letters K. 1. N 
WALDES & CO., Makers, 137-H FirtuH AvE., NEW YORK 
The World's Largest Snap Fastener Mfrs. 

Chicago Montreal Prague Dresden Warsaw Paris London 








Standard 
since 1865 


Sheets. 
and Pillow i: 


“RD 


Snow-white, of a unique, firm, extra smooth weave,and 
extra strong because bleached in pure artesian well water. 
The best hotels and hospitals use PEQUOT because of 
the way they stand daily laundering. Plainly marked in 
inches for torn size. Be sure to get them big enough. 
We recommend either 72 x 99 or 81 x 99 inches for 
single, and 90 x 99 inches for double beds. Longer, if 
you want to turn them down. 


Made by pEouoy 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company, Salem, Mass. SHEETS 
Parker, Wilder & Company, Boston and New York poe 
Selling Agents PILLOW CASES 























HER AUTUMN 
CLOTHES 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


Humming a-gay little tune Lida went out 
and down the hall. She went into her closet 
room and closed the door. Then she stopped 
humming and faced the other two packages. 
They had to do with adornment, the putting 
on of apparel, the lust of the eye, the pride of 
life. She opened one. It was a bottle of shoe 
blacking. 

With the blacking, although the day was the 
Sabbath, she proposed to do three things: First 
she got down from a shelf the shoes that had 
just been reheeled. They did not belong to 
the latest race of shoes. They were beyond the 
pale. And the heels were Cuban. Lida blacked 
them once again and told off like a rosary the 
two rows of buttons. Yes, they were all there, 
imbedded as in solid concrete. 

Then she got out her blue serge suit. The 
skirt was plaited; it dated from the last time 
plaits were fashionable. It was shiny in places, 
but those she rubbed with a kind of white 
stone. 

On the bottom of the hem, which had been 
up and down in the world, was a little white 
paint which she had acquired when mother last 
enameled the bathroom. This Lida blotted out 
forever. This suit was almost uncanny in the 
way it hung on. 

Then Lida got out a hat, a white hat, whose 
age was three and whose soul was scarred with 
the storm and stress of life. It belonged to the 
sailor family—a kind of cousin. She ripped off 
the once white wings and filed them for future 
reference. ; 

Sitting on the floor, she went over and over 
it, and yet again twice over with the blacking, 
and set it in the air from the tiny window to 
be deodorized. 


ETWEENTIMES, during this process, she 

dressed in the blue serge skirt and a little 
lace waist she had made dark blue by dipping 
in weak ink. The skirt was now so loose in the 
waistband that she had perforce to swathe her- 
self well down around the hips in some black 
ribbon she had found at a remnant sale—oh, 
joy !—‘* Choice, Ten Cents.” 

She hung her little coat over a chair back 
and came back to her mutton, which by this 
time was a black street hat. Somewhere in 
the millinery hope box, whither she had dis- 
posed the wings, was a roll of black velvet rib- 
bon. She hunted. It was the last hope. But it 
was there. This she passed around the hat, 
the place of crossing being where once, nay 
many times, a pin had punched holes. She 
tried the effect, looking mostly at the hat. 

There remained now the fourth package 
She undid. it tenderly. It was a rose! A 
twenty-five-cent flower, marked down from a 
dollar and twenty-five because a few petals of 
exquisite silk and velvet were, to speak plainly, 
dirty. 

Upon these Lida performed a minor oper- 
ation with a stick of rouge (she always kept a 
stick of rouge to do over her French flowers, 
white wings and things like that). 

The rose was a large rose, quite flat, and it 
was to be the missing link between her black 
hat and her taupe hair. She spread it flat 
against the under brim of the hat, secured it 
with a few linen stitches, tweaked the rim once 
where it was wired. 

She put it on, put on the coat and her newly 
washed and mended white silk gloves (now a 
delicate straw color), looked once around the 
room, closed the hope box on the soiled white 
wings, drew the shade exactly halfway down, 
went out and softly closed the door. 

Once in the hall, she began to hum again, 
and the tune was gayer as she approached her 
father’s room. She went in, saw the onslaught 
being made upon the fruit, the “Spider”? and 
the “Fly,”’ and looked at these two who had 
told her she was a good girl. 

““Ah, Lidy! You did get a hat, though, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, father. You like it?” 

“Lovely. Such quiet elegance!”’ 

“Why, precious! You didn’t tell me you 
had a new hat. You kept something from 
moth’.”’ 

Lida stooped and kissed the chiding lips. She 
kissed, too, the lips over there on the pillow. 
She kissed the closed, white eyelids. 


~HE went down and out into the street, and 
~) walked toward ‘“‘the river,’ for so it was 
called by the real-estate men. She had not 
gone far when she saw Farfay coming. 

He was a person of consequence in the sub- 
urb. He was ‘ina bank.” Little was known 
about him, save that he had come out of the 
West about three months previous. Standing 
behind a handsome gilt gate, he received much 
moneys, telling it off delicately and accurately, 
always moistening his slender, well-manicured 
fingers on a nice, clean sponge sitting in a cut- 
glass dish. Sometimes, once in a while, there 
was something to deposit for Lida’s mother, and 
Lida took the little brown book to—another 
window. 

Their meeting now was wordless—a hand- 
clasp, a message from eye to eye. Then 
abruptly, as he dropped her hand, he said: 
‘There’s something that I teel that I ought to 
tell you. Let us sit down here, somewhere, 
by the river.” 

Sitting there on a log by the sluggish stream 
Lida thought of the marble garden seat in The 
Greatest Store in the World, with the cupids 
for arms. She thought, too, in the silence 
while Farfay hunted tor something in his vest 
pocket, of the times they had been together, 
the Business Men’s Banquet, when they had 
sat between the leading suburban lawyer and 
the leading suburban scavenger; and she had 
worn—alas! she had worn this same suit; only 
the hem was different, and this same waist; 
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told you the secret of her 
beauty and suggested that 
you use the same powder 
that makes her complexion 
so dazzlingly beautiful— 
would you hurry to get a box? 


Kigauo 


Master Perfumer of Paris, who 
created the rich caressing Mary 
Garden Perfume—the perfect 
expression of the personality of 
Mary Garden herself—has made 


Mary Garden 











Face Powder 


for you. 

This downy powder, soft and 
smooth as the velvet on a but- 
terfly’s wing, will make your 
complexion as_ transparently 
lovely as Mary Garden’s. Sold 
by the best shops everywhere 
in a special box, in all tints, at 


ONE DOLLAR 
RIGAUD 


Master Perfumer 
PARIS 











Annette Kellermann says: 
There is a way to 


Good Health 


and a 
Perfect fees 


My own experience with 
thousands of women 
proves that anyone can 
become healthy, graceful 
and attractive. No drugs 
or apparatus; just a few 
minutes in the privacy of 
your own room each day. 


My FREE Booklet 
**The Body Beautiful,”’ 
illustrated with photo- 
graphs of myself, outlines 
my system, a system that 
will perfect your health 
and improve your figure. 


You owe it to yourself 


at least to investigate. 


Send two cent stamp TO-DAY 
r ‘‘ The Body Beautiful’’ and trial plan 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 104J 12 W. 31st St., N. Y. 

















Keep your 
complexion 
healthy in 
the 

NATURAL 
way—pure / 
soap, fresh 
water and ai 


Trihait,”' 
The Knitted Wash Cloth 


with “ Ravelproof” Loops 


TURKNIT is more delightful than you 
ever thought a wash cloth COULD be— 
smooth on one side for tender skins— 
rough on the other for healthy friction. 
Wears long, retains its shape, colored 
edges for easy identification. Just 5c 
at your dealer's; or send 10c and his 
name for two. 
PUTNAM KNITTING COMPANY 

Makers of Towels, Wash Cloths, 

Baby bath blankets and Bibs. 
Dept. N Cohoes, N. Y. 
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| PinPoint if 


For Sharp Buyers ff 
SOVRAN 


~ Toilet Pins have needle-sharp 
/ points that penetrate deep and 
[ clean; that don’t go dull; that 
S don’t spread and don’t tear the 

texture of the sheerest fabric; 


to push in and pull out. 


It’s a big thing in even a little thing 
i] like a Pin to refuse substitutes. Ask for 
““SOVRAN” by name. 5 sizes—360 
pins to the paper (60 more than com- 
mon makes). Alsoin handy % pound 
boxes for home and dressmakers. 


b 
i OAKVILLE COMPANY } 
I . 





Pin Makers For More Than 60 Years 
Dept. L , : 
Waterbury, Conn. { 


Makers of DAMASCUS 
Safety Pins and CLINTON 
Nursery Pins. Also “‘De- 
fender’? and “‘Treasure.’’ 


A Useful Article for | 





your Dressing Table. 







Send 10c. for a big 10c. 
worth of Pins anda dainty 
Pin-Tray as well. 




















“Yes, bintaalt ! 


I use it for my finest things!” 


“I've cleaned the most delicate things, my 
finest waists and embroidery, my loveliest 
laces, with Putnam Dry-Cleaner. | never 
found it change the color or the shape of 
anything — cause the slightest wrinkling or 
shrinking. 

“And it saves such a lot of time and money 

doing it myself — particularly gloves. It’s so 
quick, simple and easy — and satisfactory.” 
Putnam Dry-Cleaner is a soap-like prepa- 
ration made especially for home use. It works 
in gasoline just as ordinary soap does in 
water. Not only cleans, but renovates and 
freshens everything. 
Your druggist sells Putnam Dry-Cleaner— 
25c and 50c bottles. We will send sample 
for 4c to cover postage, or full-size bottle, post- 
paid, for 25c. onroe Drug Co., Dept. x 
Quincy, Ill. 


FREE _booklet—“ The Se- 
cret of Dry Cleaning.” Tells 
how easy it is. Explains 
how to get best results. 


PUTNAM 


DRY-CLEANER 


-for home use 























SWANS DOWN 


I 
ie emet 





Free s<«'Recipe Book 


Don't fail to get this 36- -p. bak- 
ing authority—simply send your grocer’s name. 
FREE Sample Package Swans Down Cake Flour 

enough forone cake—sent for 6ctopay postage. 
Prove that this specially-prepared cake flour 
makes lighter, whiter, finer, more delicious 
cakes and pastries than you ever made before. 

















Not Self Risin Self-Rising CAKE i LO U a 
For 19 years such cooks as Sarah 
A Tyson Rorer have preferred ittoall 
| others. Convenient size packages. 
Clean, sanitary. wax paper cov- 
ered. All grocers. 4c worth 
] makes good sized cake. 
Write today for FREE 
wm “Cake Secrets’ Book— 
“| give your grocer’s name. 
Mm, IGLEHEART BROS. 
Est.1856 Dept. H 
Evansville, Ind. 














































HER AUTUMN 
CLOTHES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


that was the time she had made it new by dye- 
ing it. And she had worn this same hat—the 
wings were at that time new and white. Well, 
of course he hadn’t noticed; or, if he had 
noticed how ordinary she looked, he hadn’t 
remembered. 

Then there was the time when they had hap- 
pened to be going into the city on the same 
train. He had been carrying a leather music 
roll, and he had confided to her that it was 
money he was carrying in to the Clearing 
House. She had felt, then, very mysterious and 
financial. 

And she had worn, the truth must be ad- 
mitted, this blue serge skirt, this same waist — 
with newwhite collar and cuffs—this same coat, 
this same hat, white of course and with wings 
at the rouge stage. 

He had found what he wanted in his pocket. 
It was a photograph, a woman’s face. ‘‘This,”’ 
he said, in a voice a little different from his 
voice as she had heard it, ‘‘is the greatest 
asset” (being in a bank he was accustomed to 
use such nice words as “‘asset”’ and “‘liability’’). 
“My mother.” 

Thus he introduced his greatest asset. “I 
wanted you to see her,” he said, holding the 
picture in his hand. ‘“‘Even with a mother like 
that, I haven’t made much of a success—and 
I wanted you to know it. When I was 
younger’’—he was now twenty-nine, no less 
“T was particularly interested in my political 
studies. I had looked forward to the diplomatic 
service. But my sister had to be sent West, so 
I left college and I’m only a teller in a bank, 
as you know.” 


Mi 4 tell me I will have a future with 
them, but—it’s only finance. And that’s 
what bothers me. And I’m going to be frank. 
I believe lots of trouble comes from not having 
an understanding. I haven’t been sure—that’s 
why I’ve been so long telling you—I haven't 
been sure my income would dress you as 
you're accustomed to dress. I wouldn’t have 
any trouble with the wardrobes most women 
have, with their cheap-looking, silly shoes and 
lace things and fussy rainbow colors. I could 
afford more than that even. 

““But I know—my sister was in the millinery 
business; she went to New York to buy for 
the firm—and I know what these things cost. 
So I’m not sure I could keep you in the sort 
of fine, tailor-made suits and things you are 
accustomed to. 

“‘This Frenchy hat, for instance, with the 
velvet rose: Jove! that gets me. A lot of 
roses on a woman’s hat— they just scream; 
they jabber. But one rose! It sings—sings 
poetry. My sister used to say that these 
clothes that lack trimming you pay for at ‘so 
much per lack.’ 

“So you see your clothes have made me slow 
in speaking about things, and this hat just 
about takes the courage out of me. But I want 
you! I'll never be anything but a small-town 
banker. But I want you. What do you think 
Lida? Do you suppose you could get used to 
my sort of income?” 

Lida, behind the sleeve of her old blue serge, 
smiled and wiped something that was like a 
mist out of her eyes. ‘‘I could try,” said she, 
very softly. 

“T know what clothes—things like that— 
mean to a woman. es 

“A good deal,’ Lida admitted, biting her 
red lip and stroking her washed glove. 

And then—but why tell again a very old 
story that, after scientists know not how many 
years, is yet the most popular on the market 
place of life? 

Did she remember the time they happened 
to be going in on the train together? Only it 
didn’t ‘‘ happen” so; he saw her at the station 
and he nearly shut himself in the vault in his 
hurry to follow. That was the day he dis- 
covered that her eyes were blue. 


ND was there something wonderful just 
then in the way the sun shone on the 
riv er—or was it just—this? 

“And I’m going to be frank too,” said Lida. 
“T must ask you something. I[hateto. But I 
must.” 

“Vou are so beautiful,’ he interrupted. 
‘““Now—with your face turned just that way 
is how I always saw it when you stood with 
your deposit book in front of Hoyt’s window. 
He had an awful case, too, but he said you 
were one iceberg—awful case!’ I don’t mind 
telling you, now he’s married. 

“And it isn’t just your outside face I love so; 
it’s something that shines—shines through. 
If you were scarred with something that took 
away your wonderful beauty, I'd feel just the 
same as lo: ag as I live.’ 

“I’m going to be frank,’”’ Lida repeated. ‘‘I 
think, as you say, there’s so much trouble from 
not being plain about things. I don’t know 
just how to say what I’ve got to say; but, 
you see, I’ve spent lots of time in the sunny 
room where father stays; I’ve found out so 
much up there! 

‘IT know you can lose a lot of things in this 
world. You can lose your job. You can lose 
your arms or legs. You can be scarred and 
maimed—in an hour. But something can re- 
main. The part you love with and that is 
loved—if you're the right sort. That’s what 
I’ve got to know, Gerald, now, here! Are you 
the kind of man I can take up to that room 
tonight and introduce to the finest gentleman 
that ever lived? He’s—well, you know father 
is what I call a perfect man. Are you?”’—she 
leaned forward, her eyes beneath the one rose 
demanding the truth—‘‘are you that kind of 
man, Gerald?” 

He was; and she took him to the upper room, 
and introduced him to “the finest gentleman 
that ever lived.” 

































































For Women—Vivacity 
For Children—Capacity 
And Energy for Men 


Nature stores for us in oat-grains what we 
all need most. 

For children, phosphorus and lecithin, of 
which brains and nerves are made. 

For grown-ups, vim, animation, spirit, and 
the power to do. Every dish of oat-flakes 
brims with latent energy. 

This grain, which Nature favors so, is also 
made delicious. With flavor and aroma it is 
lavishly endowed. 

Our part is to bring it to you in uniquely 
luscious form. Your part is to get it. 


Quaker Oats 


Vim-Food Made Doubly- Delicious 


Oat-grains are not 
alike. Some are rich and 
plump and flavory. Some 
are stunted and insipid. 


We pick out just the Here it costs no extra 
queen grains. We get price. Every grocer has 
but ten pounds from a it. Don’t vou think you 
bushel. But those grains, should get this grade, 
when used alone, make when oats are so impor- 
most delicious flakes. tant? 


Real oat lovers don’t 
serve lesser oat-food. 
From all the world over 


they send here for 
Quaker Oats. 














A $2.50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. 
Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five packages of 
Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker will 
be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the trademarks or affidavit as 
assurance that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no redemption 

value. This offer applies to United States and Canada. We suppiy only one cooker 
toa family. Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
(1390) 
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Send for handsome Rug Chart 


NGOLEUM 


RuGSs 


The Ideal Combination of Beauty and Economy 


Most women like Congoleum Rugs, because they are 
low in price, convenient, easy-to-clean and sanitary. 
Congoleum Rugs are now made in two grades. 


Congoleum Art-Rugs 


This is the higher grade —a little more carefully made and the 
product of famous rug designers. Congoleum Art-Rugs are made 
in one piece and the beauty of coloring and design has made 
them unusually popular. And yet the price is so low that any 
home can possess them. But Congoleum Art-Rugs are more than 
pretty and economical. They have qualities that are absolutely 
unique in low-priced rugs. 


Washable and Sanitary 


They are washable and sanitary. To clean them you simply mop 
them. No dusty, unsanitary beating. 


Lie Flat Without Fastening 


They lie perfectly flat without fastening, which minimizes accidents 
due to tripping. They can’t curl up or “kick up” at the edges. 


Congoleum Art-Rug Sizes and Prices 
9 feet x 1012 feet, $10.00 each 9 feet x 12 feet, $11.00 each 


Congoleum Utility-Rugs 
Our regular line of Congoleum Utility-Rugs contains numerous de- 
signs and sizes from which to make a choice. The variety of simple 
and elaborate patterns gives one the opportunity to suitably furnish 
every room in the house where a low-priced rug is required. Like 
Congoleum Art-Rugs, they are waterproof, washable, sanitary and 
lie flat without fastening. 


Extraordinarily Low Prices 


People can hardly believe that the wonderfully low prices are 
true. But they are. Think of getting a splendid Congoleum Utility- 
Rug, 9x12 ft., suitable for a big room, for $8.00— or a little one, 
1 yard square, for 65c. Here are the sizes and prices: 

3 x3 feet $ .65 4, x 4 feet $1.50 6 x 9 feet $3.90 

3 x4feet .98 4%2x6 feet 1.95 Two-piece Rugs 


x12 feet $8.00 
3 x6 feet 1.30 6 x6 feet 2.60 10%4x12 feet 9.00 


All prices quoted are higher in the far West and Canada. 





Handsome Color Chart Free 


We have a beautiful color chart which will give you some idea of these Con- 
goleum Art-Rugs and Congoleum Utility-Rugs. nd us your name and 
address and we will mail you a copy free. It will interest you. 











Sold by Good Dealers Almost Everywhere 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Montreal 


Toronto 


The Gane Company 


Winnipeg Vancouver St. John,N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


The rug on the floor is 
ae VY ga Art-Rug 
o. 3 


Congoleum Rug Borders 


A wonderful, decorative effect can be had 
by putting Congoleum Rug Borders, or 
“Rug Surrounds” as some people call 
them, around the borders of a room, with 
a large rug in the center. Congoleum Rug 
Borders cannot be told from hardwood 
floors because they have every grain and 
mark of real quartered oak. They are 
much more satisfactory than painting or 
staining. Make old floors look like new. 
Washable, sanitary and rot-proof. You 
should see them. Made in rolls, 36 and 
24 inches wide at 50c. and 40c. a yard 
respectively. Your dealer will sell you 
just the length required. Special Rug 
Border booklet free upon request. 


Congoleum By-The- Yard 


Don’t forget the many different patterns 
of Congoleum By-the-Yard. There is no 
better floor covering at the price. Water- 
proof, washable and sanitary. Lies flat 
without fastening and is rot-proof. Dealers 
sell it by the yard in rolls 72 inches wide. 


Be Sure the Name 


Congoleum is on Back 


Like every other commercial success, 
Congoleum has been widely imitated. To 
avoid inferior substitutes, be sure the 
name Congoleum is on the back of every 
Rug, Rug Border or By-the-Yard piece 
you buy. It is your protection. 

Congoleum Rugs are manufactured in accordance 
with United States and Foreign Patents, with nu- 


merous other patents pending both in the United 
States and Foreign Countries. 


**Now, Baby, we'll 
have a good splash. 
Water can’t hurt 
mother’s new rug.’” 


Congoleum 
‘on: — 


Conocleuss 
thity- 
No. 20 



































Become 


An Efficient Nurse 


ODAY, in all the sickrooms in Amer- 

ica, 85% of actual nursing service is 

being rendered by nonhospital nurses. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing was 
established, and its work predicated, upon 
the belief—which later became knowledge 
—that these practical nurses can best in- 
crease their proficiency through home-study 
instruction. 

For fourteen years this School has been 
the most important single factor in develop- 
ing greater efficiency among this body of 
women, who constitute so large a propor- 
tion of our actual service nurses. 

For fourteen years the announcement of 
this school has appeared in practically every 
issue of this journal. During this period, 
out of an enrollment of more than 20,000 
pupils, we have never within our knowledge 
graduated a dissatisfied student. 

We believe our course of study and the 
method of its administration to be un- 
equaled in definite teaching value. We offer 
it entirely upon its merits to women wishing 
to become nurses and to nurses already in 
practice. 

Our instruction is not intended to sup- 
plant hospital training. It zs offered as the 
most effective preparation for the woman 
who for any reason cannot undertake hospi- 
tal training. 

The test of our method is the degree of 
efficiency developed by our graduates in 
thousands of communities. The proof of 
this efficiency is given in our literature. 

The vocation of nursing is beneficent, 
womanly, and financially attractive. 

Thousands of our graduates earn from 
$10 to $25 a week. 


Send for our Year Book, 84 pages, and ‘‘ How 

I Became a NURSE,” 126 pages, with actual ex- 
periences. 48 illustrated lesson pages free. 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
315 Main Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 










































Including numbers used by 
Caruso, Paderewski, Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink and all 
great artists, may be had in 


“Century” Edition—10c 


the peer of any sheet music, published any- 
where, at any price. 

Here are a few random numbers from 
our ‘‘Century’’ Catalog of 2000 titles:— 


| PIANO SOLOS 
Doll’s Dream .. Oecesten | ‘Martha”’ fantasie Dorn 
Fairy Barque Smallwood | M’nlight Sonata Beethoven 
Valse de Concert. Mattei | Sonata Pathétique B’thoven 
Les Sylphes . . Bachman | Upina Swing . Montaine 
PIANO DUOS 
Poet and Peasant . Suppé | Shepherd Boy . . . Wilson 


Pure As Snow . . . Lange | Silver Stars .... Bohm 
edi al . . Ganz | Valse Bleue... Margi 
quidi 


gis 
Sequi Zampa Overture. .Herold 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Flower Song. . . . Lange | Serenade ... Schubert 
Traumerei .. Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
Humoresque .. . Dvorak | Spring Song Mendelssohn 
VOCAL SOLOS 
Flower Song (Faust)Gounod Toreador’s Song . . Bizet 


Ave Maria. . . Mascagni arcarolle . . . Offenbach 
Gypsy Song (Il Trov.) Verdi | Home to Your M’t’s Verdi 











Ask your dealer to show you ‘‘Century”’ 
Edition and give youa catalog. If he can’t, 
don’t take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 


CENTURY. MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 
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THE WOMEN OF THE 
OTHER AMERICAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


from the Sulu Sea, tortoise-shell combs and silk 
stockings. The other day I read in a Spanish 
record of 1720 that forty thousand pairs of silk 
stockings went to Peru in a single cargo. 

Today many Peruvian women are discarding 
the picturesque manto for the conventional hat. 
It seems such a pity. Besides becoming them, 
think how economical is the manto! And how 
convenient! If you are in a hurry to do a bit 
of shopping you need only slip on a black skirt 
and wind your shawl about you. The sun in 
your eyes? Remember that the places where 
mantos are in vogue are temperate in climate, 
from either latitude or altitude, and that the 
narrow Latin street has always a shady side. 
Not good for the hair? Why more harmful 
than heavy hats and bristling hatpins? 

When I met a Peruvian belle in the morning, 
all be-mantoed, upon the street, her great, dark 
eyes lighting her pale, oval face, it was hard to 
recognize her that afternoon at the American 
Legation hop, as beruffled and beflowered as I. 


IKE all Latin American women, she loves 
dancing, but she lacks the rhythmic grace 
of her Spanish cousin, who sways even as she 
walks. The Spanish American, in fact, differs 
from the woman of Spain just as the American 
woman of Anglo-Saxon blood differs from the 
British woman. Her Spanish is not the same. 
Of course you will hear that it is; that in Lima, 
and in every other city of culture, they speak 
faultless Castilian. On analyzing it you will 
find that the Spanish is purer in some places 
than others, notably in the Andean countries, 
just as our English, as spoken in the New Eng- 
land States, is more like that of Old England. 
On the whole, we Americans, North and South, 
have developed individuality and we may as 
well acknowledge it. 

If she has not quite the grace or pure Castilian 
tongue of the Spanish woman, this younger 
Latin is more beautiful. The loveliest faces I 
have ever seen were in the temperate or ele- 
vated parts of South America. The features 
are faultless. The mouth has an expression of 
sweetness; the heavily lashed brown eyes 
waver between sadness and mirth. Often one 
sees those eyes the old masters loved to paint 
when they pictured the Madonna. But the 
figure does not match the face; here we score 
a point. And they age faster than we. Only 
lately have we learned the secret of youth—an 
ever-increasing interest in all that makes life 
worth while. The South American mother at 
sixteen begins to droop at thirty, and at forty 
she has settled down to the rocking-chair stage. 

Some think the Peruvian women too pale. 
Bolivians, on the other hand, are often 
olive-skinned. In no country is there a greater 
contrast between women of the educated and 
uneducated classes than in Bolivia. Before the 
building of the railroads, which liberated the 
landlocked republic, giving it three exits to 
the Pacific and one to the Atlantic, all luxuries 
and many necessities were brought to La Paz 
on the backs of mules and llamas, months 
across the Peruvian or Chilean desert and 
along “‘the Roof of the Western World.” Think 
of a piano making this pilgrimage! This very 
isolation developed a marked difference between 
the few of Spanish blood who kept in touch 
with the great world far below their cloud- 
capped home and all the others who knew of 
nothing beyond the shadow of the Andes. 

In La Paz, society takes on a cosmopolitan 
aspect. Dining out you may meet Europeans 
from half the countries of the continent; South 
Americans, North Americans; perhaps a few 
Asiatic diplomats; and your Bolivian lady is 
as well gowned as the other women and prob- 
ably better looking. When you call on her you 
will find she has many servants and lives quite 
comfortably, with one exception: she has no 
steam heat in her house; not even one good 
old-fashioned stove. Bolivian houses are built 
in Spanish fashion around an open court, an 
ideal style of architecture in the tropics, but 
most trying for the unacclimated in the cold 
Andean highlands. 


N THE street you will meet another Boliv- 

ian type, the Chola, of mixed Indian and 
Spanish blood, say three-fourths Indian, the 
prima donna of the picturesque. She combines 
the sturdiness of the Andes with the coquetry of 
Andalusia. Like other women the world over, 
she loves adornment, and multicolored petti- 
coats are her pride and joy. It is her custom to 
don a new skirt whenever the outer one becomes 
shabby, but still to keep on wearing all her 
garments of bygone glory! I understand that 
twenty-five skirts is the record, each of a dif- 
ferent hue. A round straw hat crowns her inky 
braids, and her stockingless feet are incased in 
high-heeled shoes, red, yellow and blue. 

The Chola is the small merchant of kaleido- 
scopic La Paz, the most attractive little rain- 
bow on its iridescent streets. Although twelve 
thousand feet above sea level, the market is 
filled with all manner of produce from tropical 
valleys on the other side of the Andes. Here in 
the market place color and melody run riot. A 
jovial bronze youth in a pea-green jacket and 
yellow knee breeches, thumps a love ditty on 
an armadillo-shell guitar. His deadly rival, a 
modern Pan, pipes an ancient Andean strain 
on a reed flute. The saucy Chola turns her 
back on the swain and waits on her customers. 
Nothing is sold by weight. The produce is 
arranged in little heaps, on each of which a 
price is set. The woman tying up her bundle 
has just bought two cents’ worth of potatoes 
on their native heath, all potatoes coming 
originally from this part of the world, three 
cents’ worth of jerked mutton, and four cents’ 
worth of oranges. 

Here comes a Bolivian lady, shrouded in her 
manto. Following her is an Indian servant 
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Pineapple Ice Cream 


is a delicious, refreshing and whole- 
some dessert and is very easy to make with 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Canned Pineapple. 
You can buy the crushed or grated in cans at 
your grocer’s just as you have always bought 


sliced Hawaiian Canned Pineapple. All the 
unequalled flavor of the fully ripened fruit is 
retained. 


Hawatian 
Canned 


Pineapp 





le 


Crushed or Grated 


may also be used for ices, sherbets, sundaes, shortcake, 
pies, salads and in dozens of other attractive ways. 









Try these recipes: 


Pineapple Pineapple Pineapple 
Ice Cream Shortcake Salad 


Heat one quart of cream Makearichbiscuitslightly Drain off the juice of a can 
in a double boiler until sweetened and bake in 0f Hawaiian Crushed Pine- 
scalding hot, melt in one two parts or a round cake apple, heat to boiling and 
scant cup of sugar and Cie ak tok a add two tablespoons lemon 
when cold add a teaspoon Ae : cag juice and half the contents 
of vanilla; turn into an ice the latter, split while hot of a box of gelatine soaked 
cream freezer and when and butter. For the filling —_in cold water; then strain 
partly frozen add half a use Crushed Hawaiian and, when nearly cold, stir 
can of Grated or Crushed Canned Pineapple. Before in the Crushed Hawaiian 
Hawaiian Pineapplewhich _ filling, drain off the sur- Pineapple and turn into 
has been flavored with a plus juice and use it individual molds. Serve 
and 2 tablespoons of orange With whipped cream as a ith mayonnaise and cherries 
juice and sweetened to taste. sauce. ] i 
Sells Crushed or Grated 


YOUR GROCER iivaisrGomed Pineapple 


In Several Sizes 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE Packers, Garland Building, Chicago 
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STEIN WAY 


HE moods and fancies of youth find sympathetic un- 
derstanding in the sensitive mechanism of the Steinway. 
In the early years of musical effort, attainment seems so 
difficult and so far away. It isthen thereisvital need of just 
the encouragement which the Steinway never fails to give. 


Its superior worth is accepted throughout the world 
without question. Yet the Steinway’s cost ismoderate, and 
terms are madeconvenient. Write for illustrated literature. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Subway Express Station at the Door 

























































































Send Us Your 


Old Garpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


yi Velvety Rugs 


.\. Beautiful new rugs in plain, fancy or 
yp Oriental patterns—any color you want, 
“ any size—totally different and far superior 
to other rugs woven from old carpets. 


Rugs, $1.00 and Up 


Reversible, seamless, soft, bright, dura- 
ble rugs, guaranteed to wear 10 years. 
Money back if not satisfied. Every 
order completed in three days. 


YOU SAVE 1-2 


Your old carpets are worth money, 
no matter how badly worn. 


FREE—Wriite for book of 
designs in color, our liberal freight 
payment offer and full information. 


OLSON RUG C 


co. 
Dept. B-3 40 Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





This charming picture, “The 
Magic Pipe,”’ is among the mas- 
terpiecesof art reproduced direct 
from the originals in the cele- 
brated 


Copley Prints 


which for twenty years have 
been recognized by great artists 
as a hall-mark of good taste in 
pictures. 

Unsurpassed for gifts and 
for framing for your own 
home. $1.25 to $5.00 and up- 
wards; some at 50 cents. 

Ask for them at art stores, 
or send 25 cents (stamps) for 
Illustrated Catalogue, prac- 
tically a Handbook of American 
Art, and select some to be 
sent to you on approval. 

Private orders a specialty: 
Have your old family daguerreo- 
types, tintypes, and old faded 
photographs reproduced pri- 
vately in the Copley Prints.They 
make unique gifts to your rela- 
tives. Particulars in Catalogue. 


Copyright by CURTIS & CAMERON, 140 Harcourt St., Boston 





















































being attractive. 


every day! 
in its place. This is your opportunity. 
new skin going to make or mar your complexion ? 


the new skin what you would love to have it. 


velvety—a ‘‘skin you love to touch.’’ 


bring to your skin this charm you have longed 
for? Then send 4 cents now for the week’s 
size cake of this skin specialist’s soap. With 
it will be sent the booklet giving the cause 
and proper local treatment for all the com- 





l Semd Ax Aue OW 
for this samplle 
-& booklet on the shin 


Once you have this cake in your hands— call 
once you have its soft, white lather in your liao 

fingers as this girl has it in hers—you can : 
begin that moment to actually change what- 
ever condition is keeping your skin from 


Your skin, like the rest of your body, is changing 
As the old skin dies, new skin forms 
Is this 


By the proper external treatment—which is 
given in this booklet on the skin—you can make 


Or, by neglecting to give this new skin the 
proper care as it forms every day, you can keep 
your skin in its present condition and forfeit 
the charm of a radiant complexion, soft and 


Which will you do? Will you begin at once to 





















mon skin troubles. 
Or, for 10 cents 
we will send you 
the sample of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the booklet on the 
care of the skin and samples of Woodbury’s 
Facial Cream and Powder. Write today! Ad- 
dress: The Andrew Jergens Co., 431 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. If you live in Can- 
ada, address: The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 
431 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


NOTE:—If you want to begin tonight to get the 
benefits of Woodbury’s Facial Soap for your skin, 
get a cake today at your druggist's or toilet counter. 
A 25 cent cake is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of any of the treatments in the booklet which 
is wrapped around every cake. Woodbury’'s is 
for sale by dealers everywhere throughout the 
United States and Canada. 
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carrying a market basket which is soon filled 
with fresh mutton, vegetables, eggs, fruit paste 
and cream cheese for dessert, and coffee from 
the far-famed Valley of the Yungas in eastern 
Bolivia, which only natives can enjoy, since 
there isn’t enough, as yet, for foreign breakfast 
tables. 

Perhaps you would like to know how they 
cook up here on the wind-swept ‘Roof’? 
Our sort of stoves is little known. Instead they 
use braziers, and, since wood is scarce on this 
nearly treeless plateau, llama dung is used for 
fuel by those who cannot afford to import 
charcoal or coal. Nature looks after her chil- 
dren, even those up in cloudland. The little 
American camel, the llama, is here to befriend 
the Andean people, supplying them not only 
with fuel but with wool for clothing. It bears 
their burdens over the bleak plain, living on 
stunted pampas grass, going days without 
water, huddling at night in the mud-walled 
corral which is attached to every forlorn up- 
land hut. 

One day as we trailed the highlands in the 
saddle, sixteen thousand feet above the sea, I 
saw Indian children herding a flock of alpacas, 
the half-domesticated kindred of the llamas, 
whose wool made your “Aunt Kate’s” black 
skirt. It was a common sight, these youngster- 
shepherds; but for the first time I dismounted 
to investigate the knapsack which I had seen 
on every child’s back in this part of the coun- 
try. What do you think I found? Stones, 
heavy ones, too, on the back of a four-year-old! 
From infancy the child of the Andes is taught 
to carry burdens. When a mere baby the 
mother ties a bag on his back and places a 
little stone in it. Each month or two the load is 
increased, so that in manhood and womanhood 
burdens may be borne long distances without 
fatigue. 


NSTEAD of chewing gum the Andean woman 

chews the leaves of the coca plant from which 
cocaine is extracted. She carries these leaves 
in a little woolen bag fastened to her skirt, and 
mixes them with lime to extract the cocaine 
more easily. She says they are food and drink, 
that coca keeps her from feeling the cold. No 
doubt it is satisfying after a meager meal of 
frozen potatoes and dried mutton, and she may 
need relief from the relentless climate; but it 
stunts her intellect, that is certain. 

A windowless mud hut, with a roof of thatch, 
is this woman’s home; her household furnish- 
ings are a few crude cooking utensils; no bed, 
no chair. She sleeps on the earth floor with the 
dogs and chickens and the rest of the family, 
grateful for the strip of hide which serves as a 
front door. It keeps out a little of the cold and 
keeps in most of the smoke from the dung fire. 
I know, because I have camped here. This 
humble descendant of the Incas has a kind 
heart. She gave me the best she had. 

To the east of the mighty Cordillera, the 
third and highest chain of the Andes, which 
towers above Lake Titicaca, is the vast forest 
region of Bolivia, where there are still other 
women who had never seen one of my color till 
I paddled in one day in a dugout canoe. I am 
sorry I did not wear the garb of civilization. 
Think what an impression a long white gown 
and a big white hat would have made! How 
they looked me over, felt me, laughed at me— 
these maids of the wilds! Did they envy me 
my shabby corduroy suit and rain-stained 
sombrero? Or did they think their bark-skin 
skirts better looking and their heavy neck- 
laces of monkey and jaguar teeth the real 
thing in the way of ornamentation? I could not 
find out, because we talked in sign language, 
but I’m inclined to believe they thought me 
ridiculous. 

In another part of tropical America I later 
met a girl who was discontented with the forest 
mode. In her father’s canoe she came to the 
nearest trading post and saw—oh, joy of joys!— 
a real corset and a pair of stockings on a figure 
in the window of ‘‘the store.”” A month later 
the most advanced fashions were revealed to 
the denizens of the jungle when the maid and 
her sister proudly paraded the thatched settle- 
ment with indigo-blue corsets and bright red, 
openwork stockings neatly painted on their 
chocolate-colored skin! 


N A VOYAGE up the Paraguay River I 

made the acquaintance of the brave Guarani 
women. You may recall the Seven Years’ War, 
when Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil all fought 
their Little Sister, Paraguay. When most of the 
men had been killed in battle the women went 
to the fray. After the war they nobly assumed 
their burden, becoming the farmers and mer- 
chants of the country. Today the Paraguayan 
women are among the most industrious on earth 
and the most accomplished head-balancers on 
record. It is quite the usual thing for a woman 
to carry on her head a basket filled with two 
struggling turkeys and three chickens, while 
she holds a youngster under one arm, a large 
bundle of firewood under the other, directs the 
progress of three children, leads a stubborn 
burro and smokes a big black cigar! 

One day I followed this amazon to her hum- 
ble home by the river shore and saw her bring 
forth an American sewing machine and stitch 
away merrily. Her own garment consisted of a 
white cloth wrapped about the body, but this 
new creation was a skirt, in latest Asuncion 
style, just like the skirts worn by the Para- 
guayan ladies from the capital, who sometimes 
came off the river steamer. And it was for little 
Maria, who went to school and spoke Spanish 
and had never learned to smoke. 

In this bird’s-eye view of so many different 
women in so many different lands my scenes 
must perforce change like a moving-picture 
film. Valparaiso seems to have two distinct 
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My Pet 


Corn 
Ended This Way 


Written by a Blue-jay User 


I had a corn which bothered me for 
years. It spoiled a hundred evenings. 

Nothing in my life had yielded 
such a sum of pain. 

I did what all do—pared it, daubed 
it. But I caused more soreness than 
I saved in pain. 

And the corn remained. 


Then I read of Blue-jay. 

One night I applied it, and the pain for- 
ever stopped. In two days I removed it, 
and the corn was gone. 

Never since, believe me, have I let a corn 
ache twice. 


No friend of mine now ever has a corn. 
I told them all of Blue-jay. It has never 
failed—I know it cannot fail. 

Now I write this to say to every woman 
that corns are out-of-date. The pain ends 
instantly with Blue-jay. And the corn soon 
disappears. 

ce prove this and you will keep as free 
from corns as I do. And it is well worth 
while. Try this way tonight. 


15c and 25c at Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





Blue=jay 


Ends Corns 
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cozy rooms 


Write today for your copy of 
our most helpful book for the 
finishing, decorating and beau- 
tifying of home—‘‘ The House 
Outside and Inside.’”’ There 
are eighteen color plates of fine 
houses and interiors. You see the actual effects and read just 
how they are secured, not only as to the finish but as to the 
rugs, draperies and curtains. The cozy bedroom in the picture 
is one of the interesting interiors described. 


Just send your name—the book is FREE 


It is gladly sent you to show the wonderful transforming and 
beautifying effect of Lowe Brothers Paints, Varnishes, Stains 
and Enamels that insure best results. In writing, ask the 
name of your nearest “High Standard” dealer, if you don’t 
know him, Write for the free book today. 


She Lowe Brothers Company 


483 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


seen © STIMU 























Jrot-Moc 


ED ALL OVER THE SOLE 


Back to Nature Shoes 


32 FALLSTYLES READY TO SHIP 


Lined shoes with double 
Trot-Moc Soles for Fall 
and Winter wear. Light in 
weight and flexible, yef made 
to withstand the hardest 
wear. Irue nature-shaped 
lasts for growing feet. 
ater does not har- 
den Trot-Mocs. 


Stylish Boots with 
Eases Comfort 
for Women. 
Illustrated Folder FREE on Request 
Sold by 4000 dealers or sent Postpaid. 
ASHBY- CRAWFORD CO., Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 
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Ladie 
Gowr 
and 

$1.00 
Chil 
Gown 
Slee] 
50c a 


up. 
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Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Gowns, Pajunions 
and Pajamas— 
$1.00 and up. 
Children’s 
Gowns and 
Sleepers 
50c and 

up. 
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To get the most for your 
money, you must insist 
upon Brighton-Carlsbad 
Sleepingwear with all its 
special features. Examine 
our new Fall flannelette 
styles at your dealer’s. 
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jece 
ions, stylish, comfortable one-pi 
be ry with no binding ie 
Trousers stay up; “coat saye — $5.00. 
material and weight. $1. J no 
Children’s sleepers ae " 
4 or oO 
fess 17, 508: 8-10, ; 12-14, 75¢ 


We Have Improved Every Kind 
of Night Garment 


opy of | if OR years, until Brighton-Carlsbad Sleepingwear was perfected, material was the one thing 

+ ono thought of in nightwear. Then we introduced scientific design, tailored style and individu- 

House 4 : ality—special features in every garment, whether for men, women or children. Yet our prices 

of fine ¢ are no more than you would pay for the ordinary kind! 

cy : te _ , By asking for Brighton-Carlsbad, you can buy the one perfect garment that suits you best. There are 517 styles of 

one ; @ this improved sleepingwear in all materials, colors and in weights for all seasons or ideas of sleeping comfort. 

‘REE < : You can get Brighton-Carlsbad nightgowns, pajamas and pajunions for men or women, nighties, pajamas or sleepers 
; pa) paj g paj Pp 

ie ca ia : for children, from better stores everywhere. 

Fag <4 ; : : And, in addition to refinement of finish, in each model you will find distinctive innovations conducive to restful slum- 


; elette, 
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u don't ; | ber. For example, in the garments illustrated in the large picture, consider the advantages shown in small diagrams. Men's nightgowns 1D ots 
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ONTRAST this Brighton- 
Carlsbad gown, full in bust, skirt 


N pajamas and Pajunions, 


ON men’s and women’s night- 
coats are always cut several 


N pajamas and Pajunions (the 
gowns, the large sleeve and 


popular one-piece pajama 
worn by thousands of men and 
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eS 


women), the ankle-buttoned leg 
keeps the trousers down over the 


wide arm-hole permit free arm- 
movement without either draw- 
ing the sleeve back on the wrist 


inches longer than usual. In fact, 
the entire garment is scientifi- 
cally ‘‘scaled’’ for the above 


and body, with the usual gown 
skimped through the body and sim- 


SHIP wearer’s calf and prevents chill- or pulling the skirt up. There is average size rather than for the ply flared out at the feet to give 

ing. This also keeps the trousers no binding under the arm. Gen- merely average or under average; walking room. Brighton-Carlsbad 
suble é from working up and binding in erous extra folds of cloth provide ample fullness characterizes all gowns give great width through 
Fall ; the crotch. greater warmth. Brighton-Carlsbad garments. bust, hips and knees. 
he te Ask Your Dealer for by name and get the par- Write Us for “The This book on health sleepingas 
: ° ticular garment you want. ° ° ” t approved by scientific author- 
nade | Brighton-Carlsbad Also have him show you our Nightie Book”—FREE! ities, shows the newest ideas in 
rdest \a cold weather and porch-sleeping garments with hoods sleepingwear for men, women and children. It also tells how 
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<p 4 H. B. GLOVER COMPANY, Dept. 61, Dubuque, Iowa, U. S. A. 
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comfort qualities and perfect tailored fit: 


All Athena garments made 
ota full over bust and narrow a 
=="- WA across the back. 
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NS cat low in front. Straps cannot | 


slip down. — 
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Sloping shoulders and sleeves\/ \ 
shaped to body and arm. 





/ Shoulder stay holds sleeve in 
place. 





Curved cut armholes provide 





ures which give ATHENA Underwear its daintiness, 
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snug fit under arms. , 


S| Patent pocket-like seat stays 
closed and is always comfortable. 





Non-strain gusset insures com- 
fort and longer wear. 
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UNDERWEAR 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


ATHENA Underwear will give you just 
the feeling of comfort and freedom that 
correct underwear ought to impart. 


Perfect tailoring makes ATHENA Under- 
wear fit snugly at every point, without stretching. 


There is no loose fabric to wrinkle under 
the arms or at the wrist. The extra fullness 
over the bust and at the hips does away with 
uncomfortable binding or drawing. 
ATHENA Underwear is tatlred—i. e., 
shaped in construction—to conform to the 
lines of your figure. 

Therefore, it is not necessary to stretch 
ATHENA Underwear at one point or pin 
it up at another to make it fit perfectly. 


All sizes, weights and qualities at the prices you have been 
accustomed to pay 


Ask for ATHENA Underwear at your local dealer’s 
Manufactured by 
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Card Receiver from copper plate they are engraved from. 
VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 913-C Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Write for book 
of latest styles, 
prices on En- 


4 gravedInvitations,Announcements, Cards, 
etc. Witheach order we will makefree Hand- 






STEWART IRON FENCE & GATES! 
STANDARD OF THE WORLD 
' M WRITE FOR CATALOG — 500 DESIGNS 
Il pat! —A FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE— 
i THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO. 


: 
€210 STEWART, BLOCK, | CINCINNATL OIQj 
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bought anywhere 
for 25c a box and it’s 
Z guaranteed to prove just 
WY as satisfactory as any 50c or 
$1.00 powder you have ever used. 
Try it—use half a box. If you're 
not delighted with it, return the 
balance to your dealer and get your 
money back. 
} Sample box mailed on request. J 
» THE FREEMAN 
y PERFUMECO. 
Dept. 53 
> Cincinnati, 
io 
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15 days’ free trial 
The famous Piedmont Chest. 
Any of our 75 styles and designs sent 
on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and 


saving. Write today for our great catalog. 
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plumes from moths, mice, dustand damp. Distinctively Prepaid 
beautiful. Charmingly fragrant. A real money and worry saver. 
Practically everlasting. Finest Xmas or wedding gift at great 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 24, Statesville, N. C 
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DeLong DeLong Co. 
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The DELone 
Hooked Eve 
ComMPANY 


Philadelphia USA, 
St.Marys,Canada. 


A profitable thing toremember: Every DELONG 
product is as good as every other DELONG product. 


Toilet Pin 
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social sets. Most of the well-to-do Chileans live 
near the water front where the hotels are situ- 
ated. Their homes occupy the second and third 
floors, the ground floor being given up to shops. 
Narrow balconies, overlooking the street, take 
the place of the Peruvian garden patios. Some 
of the Chilean houses we have visited have 
large rooms very handsomely furnished. The 
English people—and there are many here, 
mostly Chilean born—have homes up on the 
heights. The streets of the city rise tier on tier 
like an amphitheater, and one day, when I was 
lunching with an English woman, I could look 
right down from her dining-room windows on a 
Chilean balcony far below. 

These Chileans are the prettiest women I 
have ever seen. We went up to Santiago, six 
hours by train, to attend the races. There were 
forty thousand people in attendance, and you 
should have seen the style and beauty. Most 
of the women are brunettes, and they wore 
white throughout. They have much color, are 
more animated than any Latin Americans I 
have seen, and have the most roguish smile. 
Girls are not always attended on the street now, 
as has long been the custom. One morning I 
met a charming Chilean girl I had met before. 
She was shopping alone and did not even wear 
the manto. Of course she does not represent 
the average, as herfamily aresotraveled. Each 
of her five brothers was educated in a different 
country, four in European countries, and one 
graduated from Yale. She attended a convent 
in Santiago. When we dined at her home, one 
evening, I found out just how many languages 
they speak in that house. Among them they 
speak twelve and can all carry on a conversa- 
tion in five—Spanish, English, French, German 
and Italian. And we think we are prodigies if 
we stumble along in two! 

I was asked what I intended to carry home 
as a Chilean souvenir, and I said: ‘“‘A female 
street-car conductor.’ I have quite lost my 
heart to these brisk little business women, 
whose good manners are a delight after the 
““Move up! Watch your step!” variety we 
have at home. They are on the lifts that carry 
you up to the streets on the heights, as well as 
on the street cars. They wear white aprons 
over their black gowns and the funniest straw 
hats! Their poor hands are chapped, for the 
weather here is as breezy as in San Francisco. 
It is stupid of us at home to picture most of 
South America as tropical. I felt the cold, be- 
cause they do not heat the houses, and I often 
wore my furs indoors. 


fi ihe we will hurdle the Andes. We need 
iN not sail around to Argentina by way of the 
Strait of Magellan, as in the old days, or cross 
the Andean pass of Uspallata by stagecoach 
and saddle trail. We can go by rail on the 
International Express from Valparaiso to 
Buenos Aires in thirty-eight hours, except in 
midwinter when snow blocks the line. 

We had heard much on the west coast of 
Buenos Aires—that it is not only the metrop- 
olis of South America, but the largest Spanish- 
speaking city in the world; of its magnificent 
water front with miles of docks; its mammoth 
tree-lined avenues—but we were unprepared 
for this most beautiful city in the Americas, if 
artificial beauty is to be considered. You should 
see what these Argentines have built on the 
shore of the muddy La Plata with hardly a 
tree in sight when they began. They had the 
wealth. There are no end of millionaires who 
have made their money from sheep, cattle or 
grain ranches out on the pampas. What pleased 
me was the uniformity—buildings along the 
street all the same height; neatly framed ad- 
vertising posters, all the same size, everything 
supervised and regulated. When every seat in 
a street car is taken the conductor hangs out a 
sign which reads “‘ Com pleto,”’ and there are no 
strap-hangers in this “City of Good Airs.” 

The Argentine women are wonderfully 
gowned and groomed. Every other shop seems 
to be a hairdressing or manicure parlor. We 
attended the opera and heard Maria Barrientos, 
the famous Spanish soprano, who is a great 
favorite here. Marfy of the European stars 
sing in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and Santi- 
ago long before we even hear of them in New 
York. And the gowns at the opera! And the 
diamonds! And I have never seen such marble 
beauties outside an art gallery! Hungarian 
“‘enamelers”’ come over from Europe every 
season to enamel faces for the opera. But these 
Argentine women do not all need this. They 
are dreams even in the morning at close range. 
Women who cannot afford expensive clothes 
are just as pretty and have so much style. In 
the late afternoon there is a parade of automo- 
biles and carriages on Calle Florida, Avenida 
de Mayo and out through Palermo Park, a 
regular beauty show! 


De classes enjoy life. There are so many 
theaters, and the gorgeous restaurants are 
crowded, the very best restaurants outside of 
Paris. They told us that in summer Mar del 
Plata, the best known of the seaside resorts, is 
like the popular European watering places and 
that the bathing suits put Palm Beach in the 
shade. It is winter with them—no snow, but 
cold and windy—while it is summer with us in 
New York. Christmas day is generally sizzling 
hot. January sixth is called ‘‘ Little Christ- 
mas,” and on that day the Argentine kiddies 
receive their presents, the anniversary of the 
coming of the Three Wise Men to the manger 
with gifts for the Christ Child. 

We North Americans do not know much 
about South America; but some of these Latin 
Americans can also learn a thing or two about 
us. An Argentine restaurant keeper heard last 
winter that he must get ready for the rush of 


North American tourist trade. I passed his 
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Four Different Waist 
Styles from New York 
Every Week 
































































AKE it a rule to wear Fern Waists; 

they are the last word in style—and 
the Fern dealer in your town gets four new 
styles every week. 




















































Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
in the ‘‘SEAL-PAC’’ Envelope 


sells for $1.00; you must see them to 
realize the big value you get in material, 
workmanship, finish and style. Each 
waist comes in the transparent tissue 
“SEAL-PAC”’ Envelope which keeps it 
fresh and clean, and guarantees that it re- 
mains untouched until you break open the 
““SEAL-PAC”’ Envelope. 


Fern Style Service—four new styles every 
week give a wide variety to choose from. 
Sizes are printed on the ‘“‘SEAL-PAC”’ En- 
velope and are guaranteed to be cut full. 


If you cannot locate your Fern dealer, 
mail us $1.00 and your size; we will send 
you, charges prepaid, the very latest style 
Fern Waist. 




























S. & L. KROHNBERG 


Largest Manufacturers of Shirt Waists in the 
nited States 


534 Broadway, New York City 
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For your skin’s sake we would like you to become 
acquainted with the soft delicacy and delightful cleansing 
qualities of this purest of transparent soaps. 

Distinctive in its elusive perfume, it imparts a creamy 
rich lather that makes its use a real treat. 


White Rose 
Glycerine Soap 


This perfect soap has been the choice of refined women 
for many generations—both here and abroad. And you, 
too, will find it best. At your druggist’s or dry goods store. 

For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample bottle of 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, _ Dept. 
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THE ORIGINAL 


MALTED MILK 


Rich milk, malted grain extract, in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 


The Food-Drink for all Ages 


More nutritious than tea, coffee, etc. 


Substitutes cost YOU Same Price 
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Photographed by permission 


DINING ROOM of MRS. O. H. P. BELMONT 


Furnished with the 


Patrician Design in Community Plate 


RS. BELMONT, who is as prominent in Suffrage as she is in Society, 1s the 
mother of Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, and one of the distinguished 
patrons of Community Plate, among whom are the following: 


Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, New York, Patrician design Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, New York, 


Patrician design 





nple bottle of : 
i 


1 Street, New York 





in powder. 
g children. 
rhole body. 
| the aged. |] 


ill Ages 
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Hon. Mrs. Beresford, London, 
Baroness de Meyer, New York, 
Mrs. James B. Haggin, New York, 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, New York, 
Baroness Huard, Paris, 


When it comes to silverware, even the staunchest American is an aristocrat at heart. 


Sheraton design 
Sheraton design 
Patrician design 
Sheraton design 
Patrician design 


Mrs. Robert Jordan, Boston, 

Mrs. Honoré Palmer, Chicago, 

Princess Troubetzkoy, New York, 

Mrs. James Viles, Chicago, 

Mrs. Reginald C. Vanderbilt, New York, 


Georgian design 
Sheraton design 
Patrician design 
Patrician design 
Patrician design 





Surely no one could resist the charm and distinction 
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offee, etc. 
me Price 





of the Patrician design in Community Plate. A chest containing a complete outht for the table can be bought at prices ranging from 
$50.00 to $300.00. Or in individual sets; for instance, teaspoons $5.00 the dozen. 


At your service for 50 years. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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Silk Sewed Seams 


A GARMENT IS AS GOOD AS ITS SEAMS 
‘- “1S IT SEWED WITH SILK ?™ 


CHINA PAINTERS. 


and Water Color Monthly Magazine $1 yr. Box Gold free to each 
new subscriber. Kiln $15. Outfit $1. Study free for 4 china 
painters’ addresses. Cat. free. Anglo-French Art Co., Chicago 





At the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, Sauer’s| 

Extracts were awarded the Grand Prize— 

the highest award for purity and fine 
flavor. Also 15 other Highest Awards are proof of 
supremacy. Sauer’s Extracts are sold in carload ship- 
ments—proof of popularity in the home.*j Made from 
ingredients of highest quality under sanitary methods. 


UER'S 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


retain the delightful flavor of the real fruit from which 
they are made. Extra strength and extra quality— 
but no extra cost. Put up in sanitary 
glass-stopper bottles, which preserve 
the strength. 35c per bottle. 
Sauer’s Extracts sold by leading 
dealers; 32 flavors, 10c and up— 
Ask your grocer today. 
Mail 2c stamp or Sauer box front~ 
for copy of “ Table Treats.’ 


C. F. SAUER co., 


FACTORY 





| 906-908 Broadway 


HALLOWE’EN 


“ 75c Per Box 
5c and 10c Each 
P c Each 
Se and 10c Each 
5c and 10c Each 
n . . oc Beach 
Sc and 10c Each 


Sterling Silver Cake Set (12 Pieces) 
Paper Folding Lanterns . . 
Witch Head Horns . > 
Horns, Blowouts, Noise Makers . 
Hallowe’en Hats, Nice Variety . . 
Comic Pins—Witch, Pumpkin, Devil 
Black Cats, Real Witchy king 
Comic Figures, Good Selection “5c, 10c and 25c Each 
Pumpkin Lanterns . . : 10c, 25c and 50c Each 
Assorted Miniature Favors to put in Cakes . 15c Dozen 
Fortune Telling Cake Set (14 Pieces) . 50c Per Set 
Crépe Paper Ice Yor Cases Sc, 10c and 25¢ Each 
Crépe Paper Nut Case 5c and 10c Each 
Wonderful Jack oma "Pies (12 

Ribbons) $3.50 and /— 00 + 

er Box 


Seals—Cats, Witches, Bats 

Hallowe’en Tally Cards " 20c, 25c and 300 , Dozen 
Hallowe’en Dinner Cards. 30c, 40c and 50c Per Dozen 
Hallowe’en Invitations .. - - Se Each 
Hallowe’en Napkins (Per Package ‘of 100) cova « oe 
Hallowe’en ago Mottoes hated Box of 


1 Dozen) . 50c and $1.00 


We also cneis is nice assortments of 
Hallowe’en Favors, $2.00, $3.00 and $5.00 


We do not pay mail charges. Orders under 50c cannot be filled. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO. 


Dept. 19 New York City 
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SUN-LIT 
REG.US. PAT. OFF 


Suspender Waists 
For Boys and Girls 


To assure perfect development of figure 
at maturity, every girl should wear the 
Kazoo—a combined hose supporter and 
body brace. It holds the stockings snug 
and smooth and gently aids the child in 
breathing properly. 

There are styles of Kazoo for boys, too. 
They assist the growing boy to stand 
erect, prevent sagging garments and afford 
freedom of action at work or play 

Buy each of your children a Kazoo at 
any department, clothing, furnishing or 
notion store. Only cost 50c—worth twice 
as much. If not at your dealer’s, we'll 
supply you upon receipt of price. 

Send for booklet which tells how to 
dress the kiddies. 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept.C 
694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York 
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place and what do you think was in his win- 
dow? In large, white enameled letters was the 


ag AMERICAN CAFE 
FRIED POTATOES AND CHAMPAGNE 


ROM Argentina we sailed down the La 

Plata River to Montevideo, where the Uru- 
guayan women, known locally as ‘‘Orien- 
tales’’ or easterners, are much the same type as 
their Argentine neighbors. Farther north in 
Brazil many families trace their pedigrees to 
nobles who came over when the country was a 
Portuguese kingdom. Such Brazilians are far 
removed from those with a strain of negro 
blood, the population in the north being heav- 
ily negroid. 

Portuguese is the language among all save 
the Indians. The white women are of the 
Portuguese type, heavier in build and less 
clear-cut in feature than their Spanish-speaking 
neighbors; but I saw many pretty faces, espe- 
cially south of Rio. The women love their gar- 
dens, an inheritance from the mother land. 

As in all the other countries, the class dis- 
tinctions result not only from blood lines but 
from opportunity for, or lack of, education. 
Having lived secluded lives, some of the Brazil- 
ian women at last share the varied interests of 
the men. I cannot name one of the twenty 
Latin American countries where women are 
not breaking down the bars of tradition to 
enter a fuller life. 

Now and then we hear of a South American 
woman like Teresa Carrefio, the Venezuelan 
pianist, who through her genius has won world 
recognition, but there are hundreds of other 
brilliant women whose names are not familiar 
tous. The list really would fill columns. 


HE time has come for the women of the 

Americas to know onea .other. We can lead 
the way in much we have been long in learn- 
ing—courage to ignore traditions which hin- 
der progress; a bigger view of things that mean 
world betterment, efficiency, sanitation. We 
can learn much from the women of the South— 
lack of affectation, gentleness of manner, con- 
servation of nerve force. I havé never met an 
affected, loud or rude Latin American woman. 
Living under less strain than we, they have not 
acquired our high-strung nerves and have, on 
the whole, better dispositions. 

Another generation will see a closer tie be- 
tween the women of the North and South 
Americas. We have common interests; the 
vital, big things which affect one affect the 
other. But we cannot really ‘get together” 
until we know more of Spanish and they know 
more of English. 
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He drew her down upon the couch beside 
him and sat with his arm around her. ‘No, 
I don’t want to lie down just yet,” he said. 
“T just want you. I’m keeping you in sus- 
pense, I know; I oughtn’t to do that. Jord’s 
life is all right, and he’ll be himself again in 
time, but—well, I’ve lost my nerve for a bit— 
I can’t talk about it.”’ 

His voice broke. By and by it steadied 
again; and, his weariness partially lifted by 
the heartening little breakfast Ellen brought 
him on a tray, he told her the story of the 
night: 

“Jord was coming in from the Coldtown 
Waterworks, forty miles out, late for dinner and 
hustling to make up time. Aleck, the Kings’ 
chauffeur, was with him. They were coming 
in at a good clip, even for a back street, prob- 
ably twenty-five or thirty. There wasn’t much 
on the street except ahead, by the curb, a 
wagon, and coming toward him a big motor 
truck. When he was fifty feet from the wagon 
a fellow stepped out from behind it to cross the 
street. It was right under the arc light, and 
Jord recognized Franz, that poor young Hun- 
garian violinist we’ve both befriended, with 
his fiddle under his arm, crossing to go in at 
the stage door of the Victoria Theater. 

“Neither Jord nor Aleck can tell much 
about it yet, of course, but from the little I got 
I know as well as if I had been there what 
happened. He slammed on the brakes—it was 
the only thing he could do, with the motor 
truck taking up half the narrow street. The 
pavement was wet—a shower was just over. 
Of course she skidded completely around to 
the left, just missing the truck, and when she 
hit the curb over she went. She jammed Jord 
between the car and the ground, injuring his 
back pretty badly but not permanently, as 
nearly as I can make out. But she crushed 
Aleck’s right arm so that ra 


URNS drew along breath, a difficult breath, 
and Ellen, listening, cried out against the 
thing she instantly felt it meant: 

“Oh, Red! You don’t mean 

He nodded. “I took it off, an hour after- 
ward—at the shoulder.” 

Ellen turned white, and in a moment she 
was crying softly within the shelter of her 
husband’s arm. He sat with set lips and eyes 
staring at the empty fireplace before him. 
Presently he spoke again, and his voice was 
very low, as if he could not trust it: 

“Aleck was game. He was the gamest chap 
I ever saw. All he said when I told him was 
‘Go ahead, doctor.’ I never did a harder 
thing in all my life. I suppose army surgeons 
get more or less used to it, but somehow—when 
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Wholesale 
Stove 


for this 
pnew Stove 


pay : 


Mailed 


» FREE 


EE the newest designs — 
illustrated in beautiful 
colors. Ranges with 
white enameled splasher 
backs, oven door fronts. 
New style mission de- 
sign heaters, etc. High- 
est quality—direct from 
manufacturers at money- 
saving prices. 


Cash or Easy 
Payments 


30 days’ trial—360 days’ 

approval test. $100,000 

Bank Bond Guarantee. 

Mail postal or letter to- 

day. e pay freight and 

re 4 within 24 —-.. 
Ask for Catalog No. 3 


Kalamazoo Stove ia, 
Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, 

ich. 
Coal, Wood and 
Gas Ranges, || 
Furnaces and | 
White Enam- 
eled Metal Kit- 
chen Kabinets and 
Tables. We have 
3 catalogs. Please || 
tell us which you | 
want Hill 


IN Kalamazoo 


tradeMark Direct to You 
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“NEW- SKIN” 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 
little hurts. It forms a water-proof cover- 
ing that protects the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 


At all druggists’ (10c., 25c.). Or send us 
25c. in stamps for the larger size by mail. 
Be sure to get the genuine. Always in glass 
bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 
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MAGAZINES 





726 Brooks Building + 


Chicago 


J.M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency isthe 
largest in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you want by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 31 3000 Period 
icalsand Club Offers. It’s A Big Money Saver. 
Send us your name and address on post card 
today and get this big free catalog. Do it now. 


Agents Wanted. Write for full 


particulars. 


J. M. HANSON- BENNETT Magazine Agency 


Chicago, Illinois 








AUL 


Gift Guide—76 pages 
(Holiday, Birthday and Wedding Suggestions) 
Christmas Card Guide—36 pages 


Shop early—in the quiet and comfort of your 
home. Editions limited—Insure your copies by 
sending 4 cents in postage today. 

PETER PAUL & SON, 132 North Pearl Street, 
Established 44 years. Buffalo, N. Y. 





100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 

Invitations,$6.75,2 envelopes foreach. 

Eachadd'l 25, 55c. Postpaid. 100En- 
graved Calling Cards,$1. Writeforsamplesand correct 
forms. Boyal Engraving Co.,814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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The Bible itself proves how universally honey has been recognized 
as a real food from time immemorial, by such quotations as this— 
Is. 7:15—Butter and honey shall he eat, that he may know 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 

Take this hint from the greatest history in the world. 


hy worry about the 
igh price of sugar? 


The war hasn’t raised the price of 


AirlinE 
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| O ; ‘ Cy (Absolutely Pure) 


ND honey is a much better and more 
A potent sweetener—itself has a fla- 
vor, and imparts a flavor in cooking 
that never has been approached by any 
artificial sweet. For, remember, honey 
is purely a natural sweet—the nectar of 
flowers, gathered by bees, transformed by 
them into a food as well as a sweet, selected 
and packed but not changed by man. We 
guarantee the absolute purity of Airline 
Honey. 
Honey makes better cakes, cookies, candies 
and desserts; makes preserves that taste 
better and keep better; is the finest spread 
for griddle cakes, waffles, bread and bis- 
cuit; has superior food value and is 
infinitely more wholesome. Honestly, one 
of the best things this war can do for you 
is to force you for the sake of economy 
to learn the goodness of honey irrespective 
of economy. 


Even now you don’t realize how many 
uses honey has—you can’t realize it until 
you’ve gotten our cook book. 


You need our Cook Book 


It contains directions for making cakes, 
desserts, muffins, candies, ice creams, cool- 


ing drinks—over 100 recipes for delicious 
things made with Airline Honey. Send 
us your grocer’s name and the book will 
go to you without cost. 


We have some Candy for you 


Delicious honey candy—several kinds— 
neatly: and substantially packed. Ten 
cents in stamps to pay packing and post- 
age will get you this candy. Send for it. 


Send for our Trial Jar 


of Airline Honey. A generous quantity 
of the extracted honey in an individual 
jar. Send 10 cents for this treat—it will 
make you a honey enthusiast. 


You can buy Airline Honey comb in air- 
tight packages or extracted in glass jars 
(several sizes) with patent easily remov- 
able tops, at good grocers’. 


Served in individual packages on most 
all railroad dining cars, at leading 
hotels and restaurants. This in itself 
is a striking endorsement of Airline qual- 
ity—these people seek only the best and 
purest. 


THE A. J. RoOT COMPANY MEDINA, OHIO 


For nearly half a century a house devoted to fostering the culture of bees, 
the production of honey throughout the world and the advancement of 
the interests of bee-keepers. Biggest producers of and dealers in bees and 


bee-keepers’ supplies in America. 


Culture.” 





Publishers of ‘‘Gleanings in Bee 


‘“‘ Home of the Honey Bees” 
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Coffee Urn Set 
No. E916604 
$31.50 








First Aids to 
Better Housekeeping 


Save yourself time, work and worry by doing your housework the 
UNIVERSAL way. Every woman owes it to herself to make 
her housekeeping as easy as possible and at the same time to get 
the best results from her work. The appliances shown here are 
among the most practical in the entire UNIVERSAL Line and 
by equipping your home with them you will save yourself many 
steps and many hours of hard, disagreeable work. 


ify? \, 502 Commercial St., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 






UNIVERSAL 


Home Needs 
The UNIVERSAL trade mark is your 


guarantee of first quality materials, superior 
workmanship and absolute satisfaction in 
operation and results. It is also for your 
protection against inferior imitations which 
merely ‘resemble UNIVERSAL Home 
Needs in outward appearance. In all 
UNIVERSAL Appliances the essential 
working features are patented and 
cannot be copied. 

On sale at all good stores Write for Free Booklets 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
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UNIVERSAL 
Tea Ball Tea ee 





UNIVERSAL Electric Toaster 
No. E946 $3.75 


This Trade Mark appears on 


=) = =i 


UNIVERSAL Electric Irons 


each piece or label. 


UNIVERSAL 
Coffee Percolator 
No. 76 $4.25 





$3.50 to $5.00 


UNIVERSAL 
Mayonnaise Mixers 
$2.00 





Get This Solid 
Silver Thimble 





This Solid Silver Thimble 
for 5 Empty Button Cards 


You can get this handsome solid 


} Should be a healthy 


silver thimble (any size) by sending us 
five empty cards of Chalmers Pearls 
together with only 5c. You have to 
buy pearl buttons—why not buy the 
best— Chalmers Pearls—and get this 
sterling silver thimble as a gift? 
Chalmers Pearls in Quality A, only 
5c to 10c a card. Quality B for less. 


Chalmers Button Game for 2c Stamp 


An interesting game that the children can 
play by the hour without tiring. Complete 
with 6 pearl button counters, free, for cost 
of mailing only. Send now. 


HARVEY CHALMERS & SON, Amsterdam, New York 
We Make 7000 Pearl Buttons a Minute 


Chalmers Dearls 














happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 


fortable hygienic clothing. 


/NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (25c to $1.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. **‘ Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
ee Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 

Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will adda 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Writeat onceorsave thisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885. 


Known around the globe. 











Have You Any Bigger Problem 
Than the Weekly Wash ;; 


Monday always has been the bugaboo day of the week. 
Electricity ischangingit. If you have electricity in your pe 
house, it is only a matter of time until you use an elec- ares 
tric washer. Why not find out now about the washer  —“““*~ 

that will serve you best, and the easy way that you can get it? The 


Western #EJectric 


lh 


ah: 


Washer and Wringer 






commends itself to inspection and trial. The name it bears is 
in itself sufficient evidence of its quality as an electrical device. 
The interesting thing to you is to learn how you can get it to 
your home, and we have a plan by which you can try it with- 
out cost. Write now for the book that tells all about it, how 





it works, how it saves, how it pays. Ask for book ‘‘81-AP.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


463 West Street, New York 


500 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 
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I knew what that arm meant to Aleck, and 
how an hour before it had been a perfect thing, 
and now 

He did not try to tell her more just then, but 
later, when both were steadied, he added a few 
more important details to the story: 

“Franz went to the hospital with them— 
wouldn’t leave them—ran the risk of losing his 
position. Do you know, Jord has been teach- 
ing that boy English, evenings, and naturally 
Franz adores him. I suppose Jord would have 
taken that skid for any blamed beggar that 
got in his way, but of course it didn’t take any 
force off the way he jammed on those brakes 
when he saw it was a friend he was going to hit. 
And a friend he was going to maim—pretty 
hard choice to make, wasn’t it? But of course 
it was sure death for Franz if he hit him, at 
that pace, so there was nothing else to do but 
take the chance for himself and Aleck. Maybe 
you can guess, though, how he feels about 
Aleck. One wouldnit think he knew he’d been 
cruelly hurt himself.” 

“Oh! I thought 

“‘Jord’s back will give him a lot of trouble 
for a while, but his spine isn’t seriously injured, 
if I know my trade. Altogether—well—the 
nurses have got a couple of interesting cases. 
No doubt Aleck will be well looked after. As 
for Jord—he’ll be so much the more helpless 
of the two for a while, I’m afraid he’ll prove a 
distraction that will demoralize the force.” 


E SMILED faintly for the first time, but 
his face sobered again instantly. 

“Anne Linton’s pretty weak, but she took a 
little nourishment sanely this morning just be- 
fore I came away. Miss Arden feels a trifle 
encouraged. I confess this thing of Jord’s has 
knocked the girl out of my mind for the time 
being, though I shall get her back again fast 
enough if I don’t find things going right when 
I see her. Well’’—he turned his wife’s face 
toward him, with a hand against her cheek— 
“it’s all out now, and I’m eased a bit by the 
telling. I wish I could get forty winks.” 

“You shall. Lie down and I’ll put you to 
sleep.” 

He did not think it possible, in spite of his 
exhaustion, but presently under her quieting 
touch he was over the brink, greatly to Ellen’s 
relief. Her heart contracted with love and sym- 
pathy as she watched his face. It was a weary 
face, now in its relaxation, and there were heavy 
shadows under the closed eyes. Every now and 
then a frown crossed the broad brow, as if the 
sleeper were not wholly at ease, could not 
forget, even in his dreams, what he had had 
to do a few hours ago. She thought of the 
young Aleck with his manly, smiling face, his 
pride in keeping Jordan King’s car as fine 
and efficient beneath its hood—mud-splashed 
though it often was without—as he did the 
shining limousine he drove for Mrs. Alexander 
King, Jordan’s mother. She thought of what 
it must be to him now to know that he was 
maimed for life. As for King himself, she knew 
him well enough to understand how his own 
injuries would count for little beside his dis- 
tress in having had to deal the blow which had 
crushed that strong young arm of Aleck’s. 
Her heart ached for them both—and even for 
poor Franz, the innocent cause of all this havoc. 

Two hours’ sleep did his wife secure for 
Burns before he woke, stoutly av owing himself 
fit for anything again, and setting off, imme- 
diately breakfast was over, for the place to 
which his thoughts had leaped with his first 
return to consciousness. 

“Can’t rest till I see old Jord. Did I tell 
you that he insisted on Aleck’s having the 
room next his, precisely as big and airy as his 
own? There’s a door between, and when it’s 
open they can see each other. When I left 
Jord the door was open, and he was staring in 
at Aleck, who was still sleeping off the anzs- 
thetic, and a big tear was running down Jord’s 
cheek. He can’t stir himself, but that doesn’t 
seem to bother him any. He’s going to suffer 
a lot of pain with his back, but he’ll suffer ten 
times more looking at that bandaged shoulder 
of Aleck’s.’ 


T WAS four days later that Ellen saw King. 

She was prepared to find him, as Burns had 
called him, ‘“‘game,’’ but she had not known 
just all that term means among men when it is 
applied to such a one as he. If he had been re- 
ceiving her after having suffered a bad wrench 
of the ankle he could not have treated the 
occasion more simply. 

“This is mighty good of you,” he said, reach- 
ing up a well-developed right arm from his bed. 
His hair was carefully brushed, his bandages 
were concealed, his lips were smiling, and alto- 
gether he was, except for his prone position, no 
picture of an invalid. 

“T’ve just been waiting to come,”’ she said, 
returning the firm pressure of his hand with 
that of both her own. 

“And meanwhile you’ve kept me reminded 
of you by these wonderful flowers,” he said 
with a nod toward the ranks on ranks of roses 
which crowded table and window sills. 

“Oh, but not all those!”’ she denied. “TI 
might have known you would be deluged with 
them. Daisies and butte *rcups out of the fields 
would have been better.” 

“No, because those you sent look like you. 
Doctor Burns won’t grudge me the pleasure of 
saying now what I like to his wife—and it’s the 
first time I’ve really dared.” 

“What a charming compliment! But I’m 
going to send you something much more sub- 
stantial now—good things to eat, and books to 
read, if I can just find out what you like—and 
even games to play, if you care for them.” 

“T’ll be delighted, if they’re something Aleck 
and I can play together. You see when that 
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“Yes, It Irons 
Everything But 
Shirtwaists 
and Skirts.” 







The Easy, Low-Cost Way | 


to Do Your I Ironing! 


Nice, fresh, snowy-white linen 
all the time. Everything beautifully 
ironed, with no chance of injury to 
the most delicate pieces. The old, 
tiring way of ironing changed toa 
quick, easy, pleasant process. Cost? 
3 cents does an averagefamily iron- 
ing. Why should you be without a 
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SIMPLEX IRONER 





PT HE BEST [RONER a 


30 Days’ Free Trial—Easy Terms 

























A size for every home. Oper- 
ated by hand, gasoline or electric 
power. Heated by gas, gasoline } 
orelectricity. $30 up. Will last 
a lifetime. Write today for beau- 
tifully-illustrated Free Book. 


American Ironing Machine Company 
593, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
We also make —— Machines and Equip- 


ment for the Small or Hand Laundry, 
Hotel, Institution, etc. 

















Select Now and Save 15% 






Albrecht Furs 


No woman with 
shabby, worn Furs 
can ever look well 
dressed and prosper- 

ous. If you will make 
your selection now 
wecansaveyou 15% 
—wecan make this 
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§ Big Fur Book 


Albrecht has led in 
honest workmanship, 
quality and style for 
61 years—everything 
shipped ona ‘*‘money- 
back-if-not-satisfied”’ 
agreement. Send 
quick for 1917 Style Book No. 101 — address 


‘*A-1,"" enclosing 2c for postage. 


Advance Season 
Discountonly until 
Nov. 10th. 


Illustration shows 
handsome Taupe 
Dyed American 
Fox Set — Regu- 
lar price $88.75 
— Discount price 
$75.44. 


FREE 





EAlbre cht&Son StPaul Minn 

















OSIER wances FREE 





To try in your own home 30 days free, no matter where 
you live. Show your friends. Send it back at our expense 
if you do not want to keep it. Hundreds of thousands 
in daily use. Perfect bakers, efficient heaters, made of 


high grade material, beauti- 
fully finished, smooth design, 
guaranteed for years by our 
Two Million Dollar Bond. 

Ask your dealers to show 
you Hoosier Stoves. Write 
for our big free book show- 
ing photographs, describing 
large assortment of sizes and 
designs to select from, ex- 
plaining our free trial. Send 
postal today. Write your 
name and address plainly. 
No obligations. 


HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
201 State St., Marion, Ind. 








HAND-I-HOLD BABE MITS 


For Preventing 


) THUMB SUCKING 4 AND “if possible 


Purchase from 





oe ) SCRATCHING 5: oF Oe eas Comm ater 


. 7 They are ventilated balls of spun 
YY  aluminum— ‘Light asa feather.” abovt them 
$1.50 per pair. State age Of Pree Booklet 
child in ordering. 























R. M. CLARK & CO., Boston Dis’t, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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Learning to Play 


The child who learns to play will 


have an inalienable advantage through 


life. 


But one should start early. For- 


tunate the child whose first musical im- 
pressions come from the sweet-toned 


Ivers & Pond 


PIANO 


Over 400 leading American Educa- 


tional Institutions use it for practice 
and recitals, so that the Ivers & Pond 
might be called the standard educational 


piano of America. 


We build many 


styles of grands, uprights and players, 
but all of one quality—the best. Write 
for a new catalogue and valuable infor- 
mation to buyers. 


‘a 








How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVE & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 














and you'll never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neither sticky nor greasy. 
Serves also as a splendid 
Directions with bottle. 










Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 

Own” 


Try the new 
way —the Sil- 
merine way — 


Liquid Silmerine 


erfectly harmless. 
ressing for the hair. 
At your druggist’s. 
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ea YA | 4 POLISHES 
Send 10c for » 

gy FREE SAMPLE and Cer- 
tificate Good for 10 cents 
on Quart Purchase. 


Waxit Manufacturing Co. 
2430 — Ave., 








WE WAN 


and Suit Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. This is an exceptional 


RELIABLE AGENTS to show our bea..- 
tiful and exclusive line of Shirt Waist 





opportunity for you. Excellent territory. No experience required.Sam- 
ples FREE, Mitchell & Church Co.,348 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





Write for New Free 
Booklet of 
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ano Skirts 


Made to your measure in a variety of 
seasonable materials from $1.98 up. 


Grace Minor, Inc., Dept. A, 783 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 





Fine Rugs ¥en" Old Carpets 


D. enw: orth Ru g Mill eee <2 - ty oe Ave. 


Send for Catalogue. 
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door is open we aren’t far apart, and it won’t 
be long, Doctor Burns says, before he’ll be 
walking in here to keep me company—till he 
gets out.” 

“‘He is doing well, I hear. I’m so glad.” 

“Yes, that husky young constitution of his 
is telling finely—and your husband’s surgery. 
My poor boy!” He shut his lips upon the 
words, and kept them closely pressed together 
for an instant. ‘‘My word, Mrs. Burns—he’s 
the stuff that heroes are made of! His living to 
earn for the rest of his life— with one arm—and 
you’d think he’d lost the tip of one finger. If 
ever I let that boy go out of my employ—why, 
he’s worth more as a shining example of pluck 
than other men are worth withtwo good arms!”’ 

“T must go and see him—if he’d care to 
have me.” 

“He'd take it as the honor of his life. He’s 
crazy over the flowers you sent him.” 

“Would he care for books? And what sort? 
I’m going to bring both of you books.” 

“Stories of adventure will suit Aleck—the 
wilder the better. Odd choice, for such a 
peaceable looking fellow, isn’t it? As for me— 
something I’ll have to work hard to listen to, 
something to keep an edge on my mind. I’ve 
counted the cracks in the ceiling till I have a 
map of them by heart. I’ve worked out a sys- 
tem by which I can drain that ceiling country 
and raise crops there. I’ve named all the 
roses, and have wagers with myself as to which 
will fade first. I’m betting on Susquehanna, 
that big red one, to outlast all the rest.” 


\ HEN Red Pepper looked in half an hour 
‘¥V later, it was to find the door open be- 
tween the two rooms, and his wife smiling, 
listening to an incident of the night just past, 
as told by first one patient and then the other. 
The two young men might have been two com- 
rades lying beside a campfire, so gay was their 
jesting with each other, so light their treat- 
ment of the wakeful hours both had spent. 

“‘No, there’s nothing the matter with either 
of them,” observed Burns, looking from one 
bedside to the other. “‘ Franz is the chap with 
the heavy heart; these two are just enjoying a 
summer holiday. But I’m not going to keep 
the communication open long at a time.” 

He went in to see Aleck, closing the door 
again. When he returned he took up a position 
at the foot of King’s bed, regarding him in 
silence. Ellen looked up at her husband. 
There was something in his face which had not 
been there of late—a curiously bright look, as 
if a cloud were lifted. She studied him in- 
tently, and when he returned the scrutiny she 
raised her eyebrows in an interrogation. He 
nodded, smiling quizzically. 

“Jord,” he said, “if you want to keep your 
secrets to yourself, beware of letting any 
woman come within range. My wife has just 
read me as if I were an open book.” 

‘Bound in scarlet and gold,’’ added Ellen. 
“Tell us, Red. You really have good news?” 

“The best. I am pretty confident Anne 
Linton has turned the corner. I hoped it yes- 
terday, but wasn’t sure enough to say so. Did 
you know that too?” 

“Of course. But you were in small type yes- 
terday. Today he who runs may read. You 
would knowit yourself, wouldn’t you, Jordan?” 

The man in the bed studied the man who 
stood at its foot. The two regarded each other 
as under peculiar circumstances men do who 
have a strong bond of affection and confidence 
between them. 

‘‘He’s such a bluffer,” said King. ‘‘I hadn’t 
supposed anybody could tell much about what 
he was thinking. But I do see he looks pretty 
jolly this morning, and I don’t imagine it’s all 
bluff. I’m certainly glad to hear Miss Linton is 
doing well.” 

“Doing well isn’t exactly the phrase even 
now,” admitted Red Pepper. ‘There are lots 
of things that can happen yet. But the wind 
and waves have floated her little craft off the 
rocks, and the leaks in the boat are stopped. 
If she doesn’t spring any more, and the winds 
continue favorable, we’ll make port.” 


ORDAN KING looked as happy as if he had 

been the brother of this patient of Burns’, 
whom neither of them had known a month 
ago, and whom one of them had seen but once. 

“‘That’s great,’’ he said. “I haven’t dared 
to ask since I came here myself, knowing how 
poor the prospects were the last time I did ask. 
I was afraid I should surely hear bad news. 
When can we begin to send her flowers again? 
Couldn’t I send some of mine? Id like her to 
have Susquehanna there, and Rappahannock— 
and I think Arapahoe and Apache will run 
them pretty close on lasting. Would you mind 
taking them to her when you go?” His eyes 
turned to Mrs. Burns. 

““1’d love to, but I shall not dare tell her you 
are here, just yet. She is very weak, isn’t she, 
Red?” 

‘“As a starved pussy cat. The flowers won’t 
hurt her, but we don’t want to rouse her sym- 
pathies as yet.” 

“T should say not. Don’t mention me; just 
take her the posies,’’ instructed King, his 
cheek showing a slight access of color. 

“You won’t know whether Susquehanna 
wins your wager or not,” Ellen reminded him 
as *she obediently separated the indicated 
blooms, magnificent great hothouse speci- 
mens, with stems like pillars. That the finest of 
all these roses, not excepting those she had sent 
herself, had come from private greenhouses, 
she well knew. The Kings lived in the center 
of the wealthiest neighborhood in the city, 
though not themselves possessed of more than 
moderate riches. 

‘‘Anything more I can do for you before I 
go?” inquired Burns of his patient when Ellen 
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Prepare 
for Winter’s Wear - 


Not for looks alone, but even more for 
protection, it’s high time to get ready for 
winter’s wear and tear; 

—it’s time to put Jap-a-lac quality fin- 
ish on your floors, furniture, woodwork— 
all household surfaces; 


—it’s time to get the true economy, 
lasting satisfaction, beauty and durability 
that hundreds of thousands of housewives 
get with Jap-a-lac Household Finishes; 


—it’s time to remember that the good 
old, familiar Glidden green label of the Jap- 
a-lac can is your one safe guide to safe re- 


sults. Many women have tried to get Jap-a-lac 
quality surfaces out of other cans and failed. 





MANY KINDS 
MANY COLORS 
MANY USES 





Enamels, Stains, etc.). 
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AP-A-1. 


USEHOLD FINISHES 





If you are building a new home or refinishing the old one in a big way, go to a 
practical painter and be sure that he uses Glidden Architectural Finishes (Varnishes, 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., CLEVELAND, U.S.A. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co., LIMITED, TORONTO, CAN. 
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Many Kinds 
Many Colors 
Many Uses 


There are many kinds of 
Jap-a-lac in an endless vari- 
ety of colors and effects, all 
for the touching up of worn 
and discolored surfaces about 
the home. Whether on fur- 
niture, floors or woodwork, 
you'll get just the right effect 
with Jap-a-lac Household 
Finishes. 


Leading Finishes in the 
Jap-a-Lac Line 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stains 
Eight attractive transparent colors; stain 
and varnish combined. 

Jap-a-lac Clear Varnish ( Natural) 
A durable floor and interior varnish for 
general use. 

Jap-a-lac Enamels 
Solid enamel finishes; six colors, also Flat 
White and Gloss White. Beautiful and 
lasting. 

Jap-a-lac Gold 
A brilliant gold finish for wood or metal. 

Jap-a-lac Aluminum 
A practical silvery finish for wood or metal. 

Jap-a-lac Floor and Porch Paint 
A tough, weather-resisting paint for both 
inside and outside use. 

Jap-a-lac Black Finish 


A durable black in dead and brilliant 
effects. 


Jap-a-lac Household Fin- 
ishes sold by dealers every- 


where. Send for color card 
and interesting, instructive 
booklet. 
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Seamless Hose ~ 


with Rea/ Shape 


Burson Hose are seamless—have the 


comfort, smoothness and freedom from 
rips that ordinary seamless stockings 
But that’s not all—they hold 
their shape perfectly through washing 
and the hardest kind of wear. 
do not wrinkle at the ankle nor bind 
the leg. 


BURSOL 


They 











FASHIONED HOSE 


This great advance in making hosiery 


Knowing these facts when you 
ee 

ask for 

accept a substitute—be sure the 


have all the good things found in both 
seamless and seamed stockings —with- 
out the undesirable features. 


came with the invention of the ‘‘Bur- : 
son’’ knitting machine which shapes 

a stocking in the knitting without a i 
seam anywhere. i 
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Burson Hose’”’ never 


‘Burson’’ ticket is on the hem. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, 
Mercerized and Art Silk 


IPtCeSs « s + s 256 tO 15C 


Ask your dealer 
Sor them. Book- 
bet SORL Free. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
610 Lee Street 


Rockford, Ill. 
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FIXES RICKETY FURNITURE 











ft The University of Chicago 
in addition to resident [4 

HO ME work, offers also instruc- | 

STUDY 






tion by correspondence 


For detailed in- i J L 


formation address mt} 
25th Year U. of C. (Div. 0) Chicago, Ill. Mitchel! li 











Fashion’s Latest 


Decree a Small Waist-Line, 
making it necessary to 
be fitted snugly. Buy 


Seca Form 


and you can follow Fashion's 
decree and design and make 
your gowns without a single 
try-on. You will never again 
waste time and strength stand- 
ing for gowns to be fitted, after 
you have used 


PNEU FORM 


Inflated inside your fitted 
lining reproduces your exact 
fizure. Same poise, collar, 
bust, waist, hips, height. One 
PNEU FORM serves for the 
dressmaking needs of the en- 
tire family by simply changing 
the lining. 

Will last a lifetime. 

Adjustable Skirt Marker. 

Write for our new booklet, 
‘“‘MY SECOND SELF.” 

THE PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM CO. 























561 Fifth Avenue (at 46th Street), New York .-| 





co amd — Murray Hill 7670 
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TURNED ANKLE 


The Shoes He Wears ti 


have a direct bearing on the health ff 
and future happiness of your child. 
It is your duty to see that he wears 
the proper shoes while he is young | 
so that his feet will grow up healthy 
and shapely. HH 
Send for Catalog Mail Orders Filled 


JAMES S. COWARD 


262—274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 
Sold nowhere else. 



















The slightest scratch or 
cut may > become infected 
— prevent it by using 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 















RED PEPPER’S 
PATIENTS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 111) 


had gone, smiling back at King from over the 
big roses and promising to keep track of Sus- 
quehanna for him in her daily visits. 

‘*Nothing, thank you. You did it all an hour 
ago, and left me more comfortable than I ex- 
pected to be just yet. I’m not sure whether it 
was the dressing or the visit that did me the 
most good.” 

‘“You’re a mighty satisfactory sort of pa- 
tient. That good clean blood of yours is telling 
already in your recovery from shock. It tells in 
another way too.”’ 

‘“What’s that?” 

‘Sheer pluck.” 

King’s eyelids fell. It meant much to him to 
stand well in the estimation of this man, him- 
self distinguished for the cool daring of his 
work, his endurance of the hard drudgery of 
his profession as well as the brilliant perform- 
ance on occasion. “I’m glad you think so— 
Red Pepper Burns,”’ King answered daringly. 
Then, as the other laughed, he added: ‘“‘Do 
you know what would make me the most docile 
patient you could ask?” 

‘“*Docile doesn’t seem just the word for you— 
but I'd be glad to know, in case of emergency.” 


ET me call you that—the name your best 
friends have for you. It’sa bully name. 
I know I’m ten years younger—but ——” 

“Good lack! Jordan King, call me anything 
you like! Dll appreciate it. 

“You've no idea how long I’ve wanted to do 
it—Red,” vowed the younger man, with again 
the flush creeping into his cheek. 

“Why didn’ t you long ago?” Burns de- 
manded. “Surely dignity’s no characteristic 
of mine. If Anne Linton can call me ‘Red 
Head’ on no acquaint ance at all 

**She didn’t do that!”’ King looked a little 
as if he had received a blow. 

““Only when she was off her head, of course. 
She took me for a wildcat once, poor child. 
No, no—when she was sane she addressed me 
very properly. She’s back on the old decorous 
ground now. Made mea beautiful little speech 
this morning, informing me that I had to stop 
calling her ‘little girl,’ for she was twenty-four 
years old. As she looks about fifteen at the 
present, and a starved little beggar at that, I 
found it difficult to begin on ‘ Miss Linton.’”’ 

“Starved?” King seemed to have paused 
at this significant word. 

“Oh, we'll soon fill her out again. She’s 
really not half so thin as she might be under 
the old-style treatment. It strikes me you 
have a good deal of interest in my patients, 
Jord. Shall I describe the rest of them for you?” 

Burns looked mischievous, but King did not 
seem at all disturbed. 

‘Naturally I am interested in a girl you 
made me bring to the hospital myself. And at 
present—well—a fellow feeling, you know. I 
see how it is myself now. I didn’t then.’ 

‘True enough. Well, I'll bring you daily bul- 
letins from Miss Anne. And when she’s strong 
enough I’ll break the news to her of your prox- 
imity. Doubtless your respective nurses will 
spend their time carrying flowers back and 
forth from one of you to the other.” 

‘*More than likely,’”’ King admitted. “ Any- 
thing to fill in the time. I’m sorry I can’t take 
her out in my car when she’s ready. I’ve been 
thinking, doctor—Red,”’ he went on hastily, 
‘that there’s got to be some way for Aleck to 
drive that car in the future. I’m going to work 
out a scheme while I lie here.”’ 

“Work out anything. I'll prophesy right 
now that as soon as you get fairly comfortable 
you'll think out more stuff while you’re lying 
on your back than you ever did in a given 
period of time before. It won’t be lost time at 
all; it'll be time gained. And when you do get 
back on your legs you'll make things fly as 
they never did before—and that’s going some.”’ 

“You are a great bluffer, but I admit that I 
like the sound of it,” was King’s parting 
speech as he watched Burns depart. 





N ACCOUNT of this latest interview he 

was able to bear up the better under the 
immediately following visit of his mother, an 
aristocratic-looking, sweet-faced but sad-eyed 
lady, who could not yet be reconciled to that 
which had happened to her son, and who visited 
him twice daily to bring hampers of fruit, food 
and flowers. She invariably shed a few quiet 
tears over him which she tried vainly to con- 
ceal, addressed him in a mournful tone, and in 
spite of his efforts to cheer her managed to 
leave behind her after each visit an atmosphere 
of depression which it took him some time and 
strength to overcome. 

‘**Poor mother, she can’t help it,” philoso- 
phized her son. ‘‘ What stumps me, though, is 
why one who takes life so hard should outlive a 
man like my father, who was all that is brave 
and cheerful. Perhaps it took it out of him to 
be always playing the game boldly against her 
fears. But even so—give me the bluffers, like 
Red Pepper—and like Mrs. Red. Jove! but 
she’s a lovely woman. No wonder he adores 
her. So do I—with his leave. And so does 
Anne Linton, I should imagine. Poor little 
girl— what does she look like, I wonder?” 

If he could have seen her at that moment, 
holding his Susquehanna against her hollow 
young cheek, the glowing flower making the 
white face a pitiful contrast, he would have 
been even more touched than he could have 
imagined. Also—he would have felt that his 
wager concerning Susquehanna was likely to 
be lost. It is not conducive to the life of a rose 
to be loved and caressed as this one was being. 
But since it was the first of her flowers that 
Anne Linton had been able to take note of and 
enjoy, it might have been considered a life 
and a wager—well lost. 
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In 
striving 
for home 
cleanliness, 
it would seem 
better economy 
and more effective 
to keep your rugs 
and carpets clean all 
the time rather than to 
let the dirt accumulate 
for a grand, periodic clean- 
ing. BISSELL’S VACUUM 
SWEEPER, used regularly, will 
preclude dust-saturated carpets 
and rugs and keep them looking 
clean and new. With its pure bristle 
brush and its self-adjusting suction 
nozzle which glides lightly over the 
carpet, Bissell’s is truly the efficient, 
carpet-saving, easy-running and eco- 
nomical machine for the home. 


BISSELVS 


Vacuum Carpet 
Sweeper Sweeper 


For the frequent brushing up which is 
necessary in every home, BISSELL’S 
CARPET SWEEPER, because of its ex- 
tremely light weight and large brush capac- 
ity, will always be the most conve nient 
of all devices. It is the standby of women 
everywhere, a household necessity for over 
40 years. Both machines sold by the 

better dealers everywhere. Booklet on 
request. 
Vac uum Sweepers $7.50 and $9.00. 
‘Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweep- 
ers $3.00 to $5.50. Slightly higher 
in the West, South and Canada. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
gee and Oldest Exclusive 

Manufacturers of Car- 
pet coon = 
in the W 
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Seeks 238 
Grand Rapids 
Mich. 
Made in 
Canada 


Minn 












FREE;- 


Beautify your home. } 
We will gladly send | 
you our new book- | :\ 
‘*HowTo Place Your | a 













let— 
Pictures,’’ also samples of \———« 


|Moore Push-Pins ({/ 4 


and other Moore Push de vices for hang- & 
ing pictures, pennants, calendars, 
without defacing your. walls. Once 
tried, you will never ag ain use 
nails or tacks. Simply * “pus sh 





them in with your fingers. 
Moore Push- Pins, 
glass head , steel <A ated 
points, 2 size Packet ad 
Moore Pushless enue ia “hanger with 
the twist’’—for heavy pictures, hall ra -ks, etc., 


weighing up to 100 Ibs.—4 sizes. 10c perpkt. / } { 
Sold by all stationery, hardware, photo- Kd f kg 
supply stores, or by mail. 


ra MOORE PUSH- PIN CO., 118 Berkley St., Philadelphia, P Pa. 








Let us show you how to earn 


Money 


in spare 

. 
time 
Madam, now is not too soon to think of making money for 
Christmas gifts. Laugh at any worry the thought gives you, 
and have more Christmas money than ever before. Just a part 
of your spare time and a little effort, selling Pitkin’s (non- 
alcoholic) Tube Flavors, will build for you a paying, steady 
business. Your friends make good customers. Ask us about 
our plan. Start a Christmas Check coming your way. Start 
today by writing to J. M. Pitkin & Co., 711 R. St., Newark, 
New York. 





* * * 
Pitkin’s Tube Flavors delight every woman who uses them. 
They are pure, fragrant, easy 


9 to use—make things taste bet- 
ter. A few drops of Pitkin’s 
economical Tube Flavors are 

ECONOMICAL ~ equivalent to a te Hag 


LTUBE FLAVORS fisiee SP 














Curls, Transformations, Switches, Pompadours, etc. 
WIGS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WRITE for FREE CATALOG of newest 
FIFTH AVENUE STYLE 
GUARANTEED HAIR GOODS 
AT LOWEST IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
ANCES ROBERTS CO 


FR ; 
100 Fifth Avenue Dept. 203 New York 


“Mum” 


as easy to use as to Say ) 


eiegors: all odors 


of the body 


from whatever cause. Does not check per- 
spiration—that would be harmful. A great 
comfort especially to women. Harmless to 














skin and clothing. 


| 25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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For washing dishes 


GOLD 
DUST 


The Busy Cleaner 


Millions of women use Gold Dust 
as a time saver in dishwashing, 
cleaning sinks, ice-boxes, stoves, 
kitchen utensils, enameled ware, etc. 
It cleans and brightens everything 
without scratching nor marring. 
Five-cent and larger packages for sale 
everywhere. 

CTHE-N-” FAIR BANK company? 

‘*‘Let the GOLD DUST TWINS 
do your work ’’ 
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ry 
the Tempt- 
ing Recipes for 
Tapioca and Gelatine in 
the Minute Cook Book sent Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 110 E. Main St.,Orange, Mass. 











Stop Round 
Shoulders 


The wonderful new, scien- 
tific Wonder Shoulder Brace 
holds shoulders back and 
chest out, just like two gen- 
tle, strong hands and feels 
just as comforting and com- 
fortable. Specially shaped so 
it does not cut or bind un- 





der arms. 


66 99 
Wonder” Shoulder Brace 

Will restore erect, natural figure in very short 
time—gives lungs room to expand, corrects sagging 
forward of the upper spine and neck. School chil- 
dren, and men and women who work at desks can be 
saved the ill effects of drooped shoulders and con- 
tracted chest by wearing Wonder Shoulder Brace. 
It feels fine! Send normal chest measure and $1.50 
today, or write for illustrated descriptive booklet. 
Money back if not satisfactory. 


WEIL HEALTH BELT CO., 45 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 














































FOR BABY ’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 
Genuine is pure white, light, 
soft, pliable. Not heating, 
creates no perspiration, chaf- 
ing or irritation. Easily 
cleaned—always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 in. wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yd.; 54 in. wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50a yd. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting writeus. 
The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-C, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 

Stork Pants, etc. 

















A real saving and twice ) 
as much wear 


Buy a “Dculewear” Maternity Dress. 
One-third cheaper than dresses of like quality 
bought elsewhere, because sold direct to you. 
“Doublewear” Maternity Dresses may be 
worn both before and after maternity without 
alteration, thus saving the price of a second 
dress. Fine materials—prevailing fashions— 
designed especially to give protection to both 
. mother and child. Your money back if you're 
\ not satisfied. Prompt deliveries. 

Write for free catalogue 
showing maternity dresses, corsets, skirts, 
infants’ wear, layettes, etc.—allat big savings. 
ECONOMY MANUFACTURING CO., 
433 W. Broadway New York 
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MATERNITY DRESSES 
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JUNIOR, OF T 
BATHTUB 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


Junior after him; hes the next best—never a 
yip out of either one. 

About that time I learned a lot of things. 
I learned to tell that little strip of quicksilver 
in the thermometer from so much glass and 
all about ice packs and barley soup. It was 
on one of those quicksilver occasions that I 
saw ‘‘ Victrola” again. 

I had just got up to take Bert’s tempera- 
ture, when, happening to glance at the window 
which the fire escape crosses, I distinctly saw 
that evil face against the pane, the squinty 
eyes under the cap brim peering straight at me, 
a hand upon the sash. 

I kept thinking “‘I mustn’t scream—I 


“mustn’t scream,”’ on account of Bert, and I 


took up the house phone upside down, but to 
great purpose. ‘‘Victrola’’ saw the gesture, 
and as I watched the window he slowly disap- 
peared. I didn’t dare give the alarm then 
either, on account of Junior. Dogs aren’t al- 
lowed, you know. One has to think of every- 
thing in our circumstances. 

In a few days Bert was up and playing about 
with Junior, and sometimes, in spite of being 
in love and so happy, I had to worry a little 
over the rent, and beef extract, and the extra 
pint and dog biscuits. 

Junior was a great comfort. Bert had taught 
him some little tricks, and he used to pray al- 
most all the time he wasn’t sleeping: He was 
getting quite fat and he knew his name, but 
he never made a sound. We used to think the 
shock of that night in the tin cans had affected 
his larynx or whatever dogs have. The affec- 
tion was providential. We could conceal him 
and succeed. Not a soul in the apartment 
house knew we had a dog any more than that 
Bert had the pneumonia. Apartment houses 
are like that. 


HE first night that I didn’t have to give 
any medicine I fell asleep with a perfectly 
grateful feeling of rest and security. Bert had 
sat up half a day in the brown blanket, and 
the doctor promised him perfect health in a 
week or ten days. I put out the light with a 
flood tide of spirits. The only evening task I 
had omitted was to knock on wood and whistle. 
We had slept perhaps four hours when my 
eyes jerked wide open with nurse-sharpened in- 
stinct. Llay perfectly rigid, listening—listening 
so hard that my ears stung, but heard nothing. 
The room was quite dark—a thick kind of 
dark that presses against one, but I could turn 
my eyes to see through the door into the living 
room, and I glimpsed a dim oblong above 
the sill porch, and against that oblong—the 
window—as I looked, a wavering shape 
passed—passed and was hemmed in by the 
same darkness that enveloped us. 

We had talked the burglar problem over 
many times, and had decided a sound sleep 
was the best protection; besides, we hadn’t 
anything to lose except an unbreakable comb 
and the tea tile. I at once fell into a sound 
sleep, praying with every regular breath that 
Bert might not waken. Presently, although I 
could not hear a sound, I knew someone had 
come into our room. I felt it in the black 
waves that he had displaced, in the weird terror 
that gripped my heart, as I slept so soundly. 

After a second I could hear something—not 
real sounds, but a difference in the silence— 
a tiny give to the carpet, a lifting of the nap, a 
groping touch on varnish, :the brushing of a 
textile against a door. I did not know in what 
direction the presence sas going, as it passed 
and repassed our bed, but I felt that it moved 
slowly, that it groped about in the blackness 
and was stealing away from us. At length I 
dared to open my eyes again and peer out to- 
ward the window. The wavering shape passed 
it as I peered. 

Suddenly into the heavy dark, and filling it, 
there broke a dreadful cry. It was like the wail 
of a child, only higher—a sharp, high yell of 
pure fear and rage and warning smothered 
under a coat. 

“Good heaven! he’s got Junior!” Bert 
cried, and he made two jumps into the dining 
room. He had been awake all the time. 


ERT caught the dog burglar just as he 
I stepped over the sill, and dragged him 
back. Something became of Junior, and the 
two of them threshed about on the floor in the 
dark. I could just see them dimly by the open 
window as I hopped about, not accomplishing 
anything. I didn’t dare switch on the light for 
fear of showing the robber where to shoot, but 
I could make out that he was choking Bert. 

It flashed through my head that one of the 
girls at school had once intimidated a burglar 
with her curling iron, holding it against the 
back of his neck, and I made a wild canvass of 
our chattels—the comb was too far away—the 
tea tile was on the plate rail by the window. 
With one sweep I had a cold corner of that 
Doulton tile against the neck of the marauder. 

“Move and I’ll shoot!” I growled hoarsely, 
the way they do on the screen, and then I made 
Bert a little more comfortable by amending 
hoarsely: ‘‘Hands up or I'll shoot!” 

The creature put his hands up meekly but 
distinctly. He didn’t demur at all. Rather he 
quaked. I judge I gave him a little push to- 
ward the window and he went over the sill so 
fast I almost dropped the tile. I suppose he 
was surprised that we didn’t summon the po- 
lice and hand him over, but we couldn’t do 
that—not with a tea tile. 

When I had found the light switch, I went 
back and knelt down beside Bert. 

He put up one hand and patted my cheek. 
“Tt’s all right, old dear,’ he whispered. 
“Junior’s got a voice after all. I think he'll be 
one of these lyric sopranos.”” Then he closed 
his eyes, and his hand fell back quite limp. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 114 
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m In choosing Turkish Towels, let the 


' The “ snappy” ““MARTEX” label be your guide, as it is our 
little Combing pride to have produced the towel it identifies. 
Jacket shown 
above is made ofa Look for this mark: 


MARTEX Towel. 


Only a single cut 
is necessary. eMNAaztex 
Write for full <Ate “as TOWEL! 


directions, dia- 


gram and illus- Notice it in the photograph above. You can 
trations of suit-  -emove it if you wish. But whether for wear, or 
able MARTEX soft, absorbent texture or durability of weave, 
designs in color. be sure you see it on the towel when you buy. 


a SENT FREE Sold only in Department Stores. 
EF COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS, W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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d Six Dresses 
Instead of TO 


‘“DRETTIER dresses—more 

stylish—better made—and for 

the first time in my life dresses that 

‘ my friends say have my own indi- 

% viduality in every line. And they 

cost me less than the two I had 

last season. How did I manage? 

I made them all myself. Besides, 

I’ve made three skirts and half a 

dozen blouses and practically every- 

thing that the children are wearing. 

And a year ago I couldn’t make a 
buttonhole.”’ 


Today hundreds of women are telling practi- 

cally this same story of how they have found 

the easy, delightful way to clothes economy 
through the simple and practical _Home-Study 
Courses in Dressmaking and Millinery offered by the 


Read What WOMANS INSTITUTE 


Students Say OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


I await each new lesson 
with the keenest delight. These Courses teach you how to have stylish clothes for so little 
They truly axe wondertal. the cost will surprise you—a $35 suit for $15, a $20 dress for $6, a $10 
deaires. to dress herself | hat for $3, a $5 waist or simple dress for $1 or $2, and children’s clothes 
and family economically | for a mere fraction of what they would otherwise cost. 


will find just what she is In dressmaking, you learn by simple, fascinating methods how to 


Year I ha 


































tang g forin these] draft perfect fitting patterns; how to use tissue patterns; how to design, 
Mrs. Grace M. Lake plan and make garments of every kind; how to renovate and remodel; 
Lincoln, Ill. how to copy dresses you see on the street, in the shops or in the fashion 


7 tenn lemon een ae magazines; how to do all kinds of fancy work; how to dress in taste 
the nine weeks I have] @nd style. In millinery, how to design and trim hats, construct and 
taken up your study than] alter shapes, make all kinds of ribbon flowers and bows. These are but 
in the whole course I took suggestions. 
at a resident school. 


Mrs. Hulda G. Reuter. Be a Dressmaker or Milliner — Go in Business for Yourself 

T consider this course the ; With the thorough training these Courses give you, you can go 
best thing that could come} into business—secure a good paying position, or open a shop of your 
into the life of any woman} Own. The demand for dressmakers and milliners is greater than the 
or sirl, single or married, supply—hundreds are making $25 to $75 a week. The work is pleasant 
cine Sve. 4. 4; Cokie and dignified. Through the Woman's Institute you can prepare for 


Carrollton, Ala. success in either field right at home in spare time—no going away or 
2 serving a long apprenticeship. 
Your lessons present the 


only possible manner of Send this coupon or a letter or postal today and let us tell you all 
learning dressmaking to] about the Course in which you are interested most. Your mere request 
women situated as myself will not obligate you in any way, but will bring you—free—the full 
peta 8 es See and in a! story of how you can dress better at less cost or prepare for a pleasant 
~~ Mra, J. R. Smith and profitable profession. 


i 
The lessons are just fine} 1 Woman’s Institute, Inc., Dept. 38-K, 358 Fifth Ave., New York City 


and each step is described 
so thoroughly and plainly 
that any One can under- 
stand them. One can learn 
through these lessons in a 
few months what it would 


i . . - x 

I Please send me full information regarding your Home-Study 

i 

! 

! 
take years to learn in a 1 

L 

! 

] 

! 


Course in the subject I have marked below. 
(1 Home Dressm’k’g [] Prof. Dressm’k’g [) Home Millinery [ Prof. Millinery 


workroom. 
Myes, Mary H. Blake 


Wollaston, Mass. Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
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The refreshing, cleansing 
qualities of FAIRY SOAP 
add real pleasure to the 
toilet and bath. 


FAIRY SOAP 


is white — pure — skill- 
fully made of choice 
Its rich, 
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‘'Home-Making 
The New Profession 


—a 100-pp. ill. hand-book—FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses: food, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 
making, etc. For home-makers, teachers, institution managers, etc. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


amalade 


The new conserve, made from pure fruits and 
Pure honey. 15c and 25c at fine dealers’, or 
write Purity Cross, Inc., Route 2A, Prov., R. I. 





Look for 
2. Pel 
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e 
Makes Healthy Hair 

There is a condition, little known, which ruins | 
hair. And that is the overflow of the sebaceous 
glands which clogs the hair cells and pores of 
the scalp, causing scanty, thin, lifeless hair, and 
eventual baldness. Soap and water are power- 
less to remedy this condition; the destructive 
cap of dandruff must be dissolved with a Sm 
SHAMPOO, the scientific preparation which 
received highest award at Parts, 1911; London, 
1913; Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915. 

Men get their Za SHAMPOO at barber-shops, 
but you and the children may use it at home. Ask 
your druggist for Fitch’s Dandruff Remover and 
Fitch’s Shampoo Soap, which, used in combination, 
comprise a Fitch Shampoo. If he cannot fill your 
order, send us $1.00, tell us his name, and we will 
supply you direct. 

“Beauty Helps” Free. Write for this simple little book, 
written to give women the benefit of 25 years of experience in 
manufacturing toilet articles of real value. Sent free. 

THE F. W. FITCH CO., BOONE, IOWA 

Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Specialties (2) Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


REG. in US. BAT. OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE “Utica” label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 

















All Over the House 


From attic to laundry, every room has one or more needs for 3-in-One. 
Try it for cleaning and polishing the furniture, piano and woodwork 
—for making dustless dust-cloths and polish mops— for oiling the 
sewing machine, washing machine, door hinges and locks, 
tools—for preventing rust and tarnish on bathroom fix- 
tures, gas stove, metal-work all over the house. 


3-in-One 
is the universal household oil, Has a wonderful variety 
of uses that you ought to knowabout. Sold at all stores 
—in 10c, 25c¢ and 50c bottles and in 25c Handy Oil 
Cans. _ The SOc size is most economical. 
FREE —Generous sample of 3-in-One Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses —both free. 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 CVW. Broadway, New York 




































JUNIOR, OF THE 
BATHTUB 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 113) 


About noon the next day, when two doc- 
tors and a nurse were getting in their best 
work, I found Junior among the enameled 
ware, sleeping soundly in a double boiler. 

This time the doctor and the nurse and I 
had a real fight on our hands. I always did 
like a good fight, especially when I win; and 
this time we won out against odds. The night 
of the crisis Bert suddenly opened his eyes for 
the first intelligent time. 

““My word, Lou, you’ve been crying,” he 
whispered. ‘Did the little fellow die?” 
““No, but he’s going to have hair,” 

fessed. 

“Don’t you care,’’ Bert whispered back be- 
fore they could stop him. ‘“‘It’ll become him, 
and I can have my pinning blanket.’’ He went 
right to sleep then, and they treated me to 
aromatic spirits of ammonia. 

About the time the doctor and the nurse 
went away I began to think seriously. The 
doctor had paused in the door to make a part- 
ing suggestion about three months in the 
South, and I knew myself, with one look at 
Bert, that it would be a long time before he 
would be equal to totting up columns. So in 
the mornings, when I was out marketing, I got 
into the habit of looking for work. 

I had thought about it in the long nights 
while the nurse slept. I knew how to play a 
little, and I looked for an opportunity in a 
moving-picture house. They finally put me in 
one of these little glass offices in front to sell 
tickets. The manager liked my looks and he 
said I was “‘long on persiflage,’”’ whatever that 
means, and it wasn’t a bad job at all. Some of 
our regular customers used to come in two or 
three times a week to see the same show, and 
the second week they raised my salary. 

Bert was growing a little stronger all the 
time and crawled about the apartment, mak- 
ing funny things to eat in my absence, and 
when I came back in the evening we ate them 
and made fun of Junior. He was especially 
funny when I came in chilled or Bert coughed. 
He used to pray and beg and do all sorts of 
things. By this time he was covered with thick, 
short hair and was really cunning, and we wor- 
ried more and more about our landlord’s dis- 
covering him. 


\ E TRIED to keep Junior strictly to the 

bathroom and the double boiler, but it 
was difficult. I used to think at the picture 
show, when I was grinding tickets out of that 
machine, how lonesome we should have been if 
the dog robber had succeeded in getting Junior, 
and I speculated as to the reason he wanted 
such a bare little dog. I was soon to find out. 

After things had been running smoothly for 
some time, Bert getting his strength and 
Junior hair, another set began to follow me. 
One afternoon two men stood off at one side of 
the foyer and peered at me. They were not 
prospective patrons, I knew, but they were re- 
spectable-looking creatures and, I hoped, were 
about to offer me a real position. 

However, that winter being an open season 
for our family, they did not hesitate to stalk 
me after the performance. Two or three times 
I saw them, but wasn’t especially worried, for 
they smacked of the police and I hadn’t mer- 
ited surveillance. I sometimes half wondered 
if dad was at the bottom of it. 

One night I spoke of it to Bert. ‘I’ m posi- 
tive they were talking with the janitor,” I said 
in part. ‘‘ That man has put them up toit. He 
knows about Junior.” 

“He knows about a mighty fine little dog, 
then,” Bert said, but he went sober. 

We never had trusted our janitor. He wore 
gray spats to sweep the porches. 

But why employ detectives, ’’ I demanded, 
‘‘when he has a pass-key?”’ 

Bert gave it up. 

‘Unless,’ I replied, ‘‘they want to make a 
good case before they evict us. We can’t pay 
the van—and who would take us in—with 
him?” 

Bert gave it up again, and Junior came 
out of the double boiler and stood in the mid- 
dle of the dining-room floor, with his feet wide 
apart, toeing out, and his little black eyes 
blinking affection through a solid inch of fur. 

“*Wouldn’t it be awful if he should turn into 
one of those long-haired frights like Petty?” I 
worried. 

Bert roared. “‘ Petty—unspeakable apology 
for dog—Petty, Lou—Petty! Why, it was 
about as spunky asa child’s angora muff with 
a purse attachment. Junior, you have been 
insulted—fall dead!”’ and —— fell limply 
down and breathed his last. 


I con- 


HE following night I came home without 

police protection, and we ate a compara- 
tively easy meal together. Indeed, we were 
nearly through when there came a knock of 
authority at the door. I expected to hear our 
janitor beating with his gray spats and com- 
manding, ‘‘Open in the name of the law!” so I 
opened it. 

The two plain-clothes men, and himself in 
nice new ones, came into the first room as far as 
they could get without bulging into the other. 

‘* Where is your dog?” asked one. 

“Where is your dog?” repeated the other. 

*‘Our dog?” stammered Bert. 

‘Our dog?” I asked. 

Then we both chanted, “Our dog?” 

It was for all the world like something from 
an oratorio. 

“Yes, your dog,” said one. 

“Yes, your dog,” said the other. Then they 
both said together with emphasis: ‘‘ Your dog.” 

The janitor came in strong on the last beat. 

To gain time for thought I leaped into eva- 
sion. ‘‘He isn’t really our dog ——” I began 
weakly. “‘We just—you know ——” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 115 































For Perfect Cooking 


Waffles and muffins that fairly “melt 
in the mouth’’—cereals cooked through 
and through but never scorched, meats 
and vegetables done to the turn— 
coffee percolated, aromatic, clear and 


delicious! 
AGI 7 NE 


ALUMINUM 


ARLE, 


**From Generation to Generation’’ 


cooks perfectly because it heats uniformly 
and quickly, and it retains its heat. It 
does not chip, bend or crack. It is sub- 
stantial and sanitary, serviceable and 
sightly. 


Remember, please, that every piece of 
Wagner Aluminum is cast in a seamless, 
jointless mold (Wagner Ware is never 
stamped). The name WAGNER is cast 
on the bottom of every piece. 


Write for the address of the Wagner Dealer 
in your locality and for free illustrated 


booklet. 

THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Sidney, Ohio 
Dept. 16 































Introductory Offer 


For 30c in stamps we will 
send, postpaid, this extra 
large Wagner Cast Alumi- 
num Bath Room Cup. 



























From 50 Cents 


to $299 an Hour 


HAT was the in- 

crease which Miss 
Fay Bell, of Illinois, 
made when she secured 
appointment as a sub- 
scription representative 
of The Ladies’ Home Four- 
mal and The Saturday 
Evening Post. She says: 


‘*Foran hour’s piano lesson 
I was paid fifty cents, while 
an hour spent as your local 
representative frequently 
nets me more than two 
dollars.’’ 


Miss Bell’s experience is 
typical of that of many other 
women who have found with 
this company a profitable 
market for their spare hours. 
Can you afford to close your 
pocketbook to the same op- 
portunity in your neighbor- 
hood? 
Agency Division, Box 545 


THE 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and 
the Choice of Careful Mothers 


Protect your little ones at night 
and get unbroken sleep yourself 


Dr. Denton Garments cover 
body, feet and hands. Feet are 
part of the Garment. Hands are 
covered by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-strings. Made 
from our Elastic, Knit, Mixed 
Cotton and Wool Fabric, spe- 
cially devised togive most health- 
ful sleep. The Soft-knit fabric 
carries off perspiration and 
keeps the child warm even 
if bed covers are thrown off. 
Prevent colds which often lead 
to pneumonia or other danger- 
ous ailments. 

Made in eleven sizes for 
children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c. to $1.10, according 
to size and style. 


Soft and Durable. 


Do Not Shrink. 
Write for booklet giving 
Dr. Mary Wood Allen's practical 
ideas on ‘* Healthful Sleep for Chil- 
dren.”’ Besure youget the genuine 
Dr. Denton Garments. Ourtrade 
mark, shown here, is attached to 
each garment. If you cannot get 
them of your dealer, write us. 









TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
801 Mill Street, Centerville, Michigan 


¥ FREE “Mater Modes,” with over 500 illustra- 
F tions. Write for it today to Dept. J-1, Lane 
Le 














Bryant, originator, patentee and largest maker in 
the world of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Corsets for 


MATERNITY 


Portraying the prevailing New York fashions, 
but so adapted as to successfully conceal cond 
tion. No additional expense; automatically ade 
just; fit when figure is again normal. Best 
materials and workmanship at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 
J230053. Fashion favors the graceful, easy 
fitting lines so charmingly portrayed in this 
handsome gown. Made of finest all-silk 
Crépe de Chine, with heavy white Georgette 
collar. Sunburst plaited tunic hangs from 
shoulder yoke and deep circular fold at bot- 
tom gives fashionable, youthful flare. White, 
rose, dark green, Copenhagen blue, wistaria, 
wine, African brown, navy or black. $18 95 
34 to 44 bust. Value $35. Special 

Give color, bust measure and skirt length. 
We prepay all charges; guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money. 


-_Lane Bryant safsi°x"y. 


B UR ROWES Aromatic 
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” FREE TRIAL 
Small monthly payments, if you 
keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES “™#Eyixcia” isi: 
CHEST 45x21x21 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness and lasts 
for generations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
quisitely made. Write for catalog. All chests shipped on free trial. 
The E. T. BURROWES CO., 566 South St., PORTLAND, ME. 


New Money-Making Plan 


Do you want $2 an hour or more 
for your spare time—$35 to $60 a week for en- 
tire time? Our new sales system is making big 
money for menand womenas factory agentsin selling 


Planto-Silk Hose 5Q¢ 


and made-to-measure underwear—direct from mills 

















to wearer. Let wus start you in a business of your 
own with our ‘Money-back’? Sample Outfit and 
new plans. We pay all express. Ask about 


this new sales system—WRITE TODAY. 
MALLOCH KNITTING MILLS 
Dept. 610 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
rom Maker to You 


$2.50 Broadcloth 2:90 


All wool, 54 inches wider Black, blue, 
dark brown, green, plum and taupe. 

Write for sample of color desired. 
Money returned if not satisfied. 


JEFFERSON WORSTED MILLS 


N. W. Cor. iith and Market Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 























Three aauaiie. same name, in Floral box, 25c._ 
Holly or Special Santa Claus boxes for Christmas. 
Stamps accepted. Send far Illustrated Price List. 

The Imprint Pencil Co., 530 Broadway, New York City. 











JUNIOR, OF THE 
BATHTUB 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114) 


““Yes, we know,” one of the men said darkly. 

“We know,” the other echoed. 

““Where is he?” asked the janitor. 

“He really doesn’t annoy the tenants at 
all,’ I appealed to his sense of justice. 

His response was glassy. ‘‘ We were intend- 
ing to take him away as soon as ——”’ 

“We'll save you the trouble,” broke in the 
soloist. 

“We intend to take him now, and you may 
tell your troubles to the court.’ 

About then I saw it wasa a offense 
to keep dogs in the double boiler, but I still 
questioned it. The janitor produced an old 
newspaper and laid it upon the table. His 
accusing finger traveled about between the sub- 
marine news and the weather until it came to 
pause upon this enlightening bit: 


RAILROAD MAGNATE’S WIFE 
MOURNS LOSS OF DOG! 


L. P. Jameson Offers One Thousand Dollars for 
the Return of Petty, or Five Hundred for 
Information of His Whereabouts 


The janitor glared upon us. ‘You can tell 
the court how you happen to have L. P. Jame- 
son’s dog shut up in your bathroom.” 

“L. P. Jameson is my father,’ I said haugh- 
tily; ‘“‘and, besides, it isn’t her dog. Our dog 
is a different species altogether. I know Petty 
as well as I do the janitor—better. Why would 
I wish to steal my own father’s dog?” 

“Look here!’ said the chorus; “that’s too 
thin. An Italian chap, who claims to know, 
informed on you last week. The dog was stolen 
in October. His kid saw you bringing it home 
under your coat.” 

There would have been further argument, 
but at that moment L. P. Jameson and wife, 
having been summoned, began to arrive down 
the corridor. We could hear them coming a 
long way off. Four flights are not taken 
quietly after fifty. Bert said afterward that 
dad made him think of a motor boat in good 
order; he wasn’t missing a single explosion. 


V JELL, they came right in. The two offi- 

cers and the janitor moved on into the 
dining room, and the railroad magnate and 
family had the place to themselves. 

Stepmamma is one of those lovely looking 
women with quantities of white hair, who al- 
ways wear some sort of a white-satin vest front 
covered with silver lace. She was terribly 
flushed and excited, and I suddenly found 
myself glad to sce her. As for dad 

** Are you ——” she panted. 

** Are they ——”’ dad putted. 

““We are not—they are,” I said indignantly. 

““We didn’t dream—where is Petty?” she 
quavered weakly. 

“‘T have never seen Petty since I left your 
house—never. We have a dog, it is true, but 
his name is Junior—watch.” 

I stepped to the bathroom door and made 
that little noise between a kiss and a cluck that 
one uses for dogs. ‘“‘Come, Junior!” I called. 

He came sleepily from his nest and over the 
threshold into the group. He looked too cun- 
ning and wise for words with his short, silky 
fuzz bristling up and his chops sticking out. He 
blinked all around the room for Bert, and then 
he saw stepmamma. 

Did he answer to the name of Petty? He 
certainly did. He gave one leap over my feet 
and the art square into her arms and tore out 
about half a yard of silver lace. Then he leaped 
down and ran to Bert and pulled at his hand 
and prayed and begged and expired and re- 
vived and went for stepmamma again. 

I was trembling like a leaf and went right 
over and stood beside Bert and he put his arm 
around me. 

“Now then, Lou ” said dad. 

And I burst right out and told them the 
whole thing, about the tea tile’s being our only 
chattel, and about finding Junior, and the 
pneumonia, and the little glass office at the 
picture show, and “‘ Victrola”’ and everything. 
‘“We read the tile sO much that when we did 
see a lame dog ——— 

“We thought at first he was an angleworm,” 
Bert supplemented. ‘‘But, Jove! Mrs. Jame- 
son, he’s the best little sport you ever saw— 
next to Loufse.”’ 

“‘That’s how he got his name,” I said— 
“after Bert.” 

Then I went over the ground again and told 
of our fight with the dog robber: how he had 
got Bert down and about my shooting him 
with the tea tile. ‘‘ And Junior learned to drink 
sour milk and eat little bits of crumbs and raw 
potatoes when we were short, and he did the 
funniest things when I was cold and Bert 
coughed, and now sad 


\ Y STEPMOTHER brushed me right out 
1 of Bert’s arm and threw her arms around 
his neck. ‘‘You blessed boy,” 
risk your life for my Petty!” 

Bert looked so pale and wobbly and bewil- 
dered, standing there with his mouth open, 
that I had to say: ‘Bert, for heaven’s sake! 
You look as if you didn’t know anything with 
your mouth open. Shut it, dear! 

So he shut his mouth and kissed me. 

Well, it came out, after we got into com- 
munication with Holmes and staff in the dining 
room, that “ Victrola’ had been the informer, 
hoping to get the reward, when he couldn’t 
get the dog back. It was he who had stolen 
Junior—or Petty—when stepmamma’s maid 
was airing him. 

Dad hadn’t said a word all this time—just 
stood and stared at Bert and me, especially me. 
Finally he pulled his vest and sniffed, as he had 
done when I was getting over scarlet fever, and 
he said: ‘‘ You two children pack up your tea 
tile and come home.” 
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Our patented ‘‘Holdfast’’ 
unlosable stopper per- 
mits screwing in with- 
out twisting chain. 


Stamped on every bottle 
you'll find a real 2- 
year guarantee. 


Made from extra strong, 
curable, soft rubber, 
cured by our own proc- 
ess. 


Five to ten years’ active service is the 
average record of these strong water bottles. 
We guarantee them for the first two years. 

A glance at the above illustration and a 
moment spent reading the description, will 
convince you that the first thought in mak- 
ing the Whitall Tatum “Special” was that 
it should withstand extraordinary wear. 
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of Service Without a Leak 


Write for interesting booklet, “How to Care For Your Water Bottle” 
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Whitall Tatum 


“SPECIAL” 


An extra piece of strong 
rubber at shoulder 
gives additional 
strength. 


Heavy rubber binding 
enables bottle to with- 


stand great strain and 
eee 


rTM THE ‘<—helps preserve shape. 


2 qts., $2.00; West 
of Mississippi, $2.25. 
Several colors. Other 





A water bottle is not worth a nickel if 
the stopper is lost or if it leaks when you 
need it. Both of these happenings have 
been doubly guarded against in this bottle. 

Provide now for the “critical time of 
need.” Go to your druggist and ask him 
to show you the most dependable bottle in 
his stock—a Whitall Tatum “Special.” 





WHITALL TATUM COMPANY New York and Philadelphia 















‘ The Holmes Company 


} Providence R.I. 


Diamonds -Jewelry — Silverware 


AW. Khe 


President 
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Pair Genuine ‘Mahogany 
Sticks 4 a 


: Ty 
$1.00. A refined, tasteful gift. 
- Oreadent, Owls Money back if you want it. 
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Splendid Srristnns s Gifts amet, 
I will have Gifts to buy and all I need is my list of names and this Big Gift Book which 


pictures thousands of things suitable for each person, young or old. 
I can please every one, at prices I want to pay. 
I'll see in this Big Book Thousands of Beautiful Gifts from an immense stock of Diamonds, + 
Watches, Rings, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Solid and Plated Silverware, Toilet and Leather Goods, y oe 
and Novelties from all over the world, all pictured and described for my convenience. oF o< 2 
I can take time to select, at my ease, just the things I want, for myself and my friends, .O rs $ 
without having to put up with indifferent service from tired clerks in crowded stores. 4 


l’ ll know what to give because this Big Gift Book has all the new and de- 


sirable things. Many more than I'd be likely to co 

find even if I had time to visit all the stores. 36 

I’ll be satisfied because the Holmes Company will exchange anything I get that ae 
doesn't suit, or send me back my money. AY 


The HOLMES GIFT BOOK solves the w° 
old, old problem—*‘ What shall ge? y* 


\ 





WE GUARANTEE: 
Goods of High Quality, Good Values, 
Prompt and Satisfactory Service, | I'll fill out the coupon now, 1O o 
Free Delivery, Safe Arrival of Goods, and mail it—that’s all—or a wy. ¢ 
and Satisfaction or your Money Back. postcard will do. I won't put oy 3 
Any Providence bank will vouch for us. | it off—I will get my pen Ys x 
| NOW— before I forget it. we 
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Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal Ideal 
Tall Slender Short Slender Tall Heavy Short Heavy Large Above Waist Large Below Waist Short Waisted Arched Back Average 
Figure Figure Figure Figure Figure Figure Figure Figure Figure 


How to Select Your Corset 


OUTHFUL figures are no longer determined by years. Many a matron of sixty has the 





(Select your figure type above and then read this carefully) 








youthful figure of her granddaughter barely twenty—and, unfortunately, many a young 
woman might be sixty, judged by her figure lines. 


Gossard Corsets carefully fitted will make you Jook and feel younger. Ask your friends who wear them—look at their 


correctly poised figures—small, trim hip lines and natural waists. 


All over North America—the capitals of South America— 


Australia—and the great style centers, Paris and London—the smartest dressed women from palaces, as 
well as the humblest homes, now select their Gossards twice a year by habit and preference. 


Women are today universally more beautiful in face, figure and character than they ever have been, 
and it is more than a coincidence that the greatest strides made by women, both mentally and physically, 
have occurred in the past 15 years—the period covering the discovery, growth and international distribu- 
tion of Gossard front-lacing Corsets. 


Seena Owen 





A Triangle Film star 
who will be seen by 
millions of people all 
over the world the 
next three years. 
Her exquisite beauty 
and remarkable 
dramatic talent in- 
terested a director 
whose fame is world 
wide. When you 
see her in a notable 
spectacular moving 
picture production 
remember that 
she wears Gossard 
Corsets thru choice. 
She prefers them to 
all others. 











Photo by Carpenter 


It is with pride that we make our 


Thirty-first Semi-Annual Announcement and Proclamation 
of Authoritative Corset Styles for Fall and Winter, 1916-17 


Wherever Gossard Corsets are sold you can now see the new models for all types. Select your 
figure above and read the paragraph written for you. 


Ideal Tall and Ideal 
Short Slender Figures 


Rounded hips—the gradual improvement of the 
waist line—the appearance of fullness at bust 
line—effect of shorter waist in tall figures, and 
longer waist in short figures—an extremely 
graceful side silhouette—a supported abdomen 
—and no pressure on the body anywhere are the 
immediate results accomplished by a Gossard 
for these two types. 


Models at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, up to $25.00. 


Ideal Tall and Ideal 
Short Heavy Figures 


Special Gossard models have been designed for 
these figures. They reduce hip lines from 2 to 
6 inches—support full abdomens and reduce 
them—reduce flesh at diaphragm—confine 
weight at shoulders and upper back—give 
decided curve at waist line—confine weight at 
lower back. Models never ride up on the body 
and comfort is always assured. With elastic 
sections at side and back—elastics placed te 
assist confining thighs and upper limbs—give 
perfectly flat back line and appearance of 
greatly reduced weight. 


Models at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, up to $25.00. 


Ideal Large Above Waist 
and Ideal Large Below Waist Line 


Large above waist—many models with special 
deep gores in front that lower bust—fullness at 
back to confine full shoulder blades—waist lines 
a trifle lower to suggest length, and soft clasps 
at front top. Skirts of corsets are small to give 
very trim effect. 

For large below the waist types—longer skirts 
are provided—stout elastic sections are used 
—materials are firm and_ beautiful—lacing 
extends lower so that hips are reduced, regard- 
less of present figure lines. 

Wonderful results are possible in both of these 
types. At $2.00, $3.50, up to $25.00. 


Ideal Arched Back 
and Ideal Short Waisted Figures 


Models to correct the Arched Back Type have 
specially designed backs—raise and reduce the 
abdomen—reduce lower back very perceptibly. 
Improper corseting with old style models is the 
principal cause of this figure. We improve 
thousands every year. 

For Short Waisted Figures—special models that 
give long waist lines—low bust gores—elastic 
sections in skirt—long flat back lines, short 
clasps in front so that seated or standing your 
figure seems taller. 


Models for Both at $2.00, $3.50, $5.00, up to $25.00. 


Send for living model booklet profusely illustrated, containing 
a complete list of all the Gossards for your figure type. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Canadian women should write The Canadian H. W. Gossard Co., 
Limited, 284-286 West King Street, Toronto, for booklet showing same models as are sold 
in States. In material, workmanship and price they are identical. 


cmcaco [he f.Wfrossard (G. Newyor« 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF HIGH GRADE CORSETS 
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THE LAST WORD IN LITTLE THINGS 


SHOWING the NEWEST IDEAS that go to MAKE UP a2 WELL-DRESSED WOMAN 


EDITED BY HENRY T. 
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A net boudoir cap, made un- 
usual by square insets of lace, 
ribbon edged and trimmed. 


Japanese ribbon, a novelty of the season, was 
used for this very beautiful shopping bag. ~ 


A soft-crowned velours hat, with flower and 
patches of yarn and beads. 


Two bags with a 
single purpose: to hold 
a pair of dancing 
slippers. 


Pale blue satin 
ribbon garters, 
ribbon flower 
trimmed. 


Ribbon opera bag 
in old brocade de- 
sign, oval bottom, 
with rings for cords. 


_ Biretta militaire is this chic littie hat, with 
its crossed spears of bright silver, which is worn 
with a moleskin cape with rippled collar. 
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JUST UNPACKED 


FROM NEW YORK AND THE FASHION 
CENTERS ABROAD 


you say: “I never have seen them.’’ Of 
course you haven’t, for they are new. 
Let me tell you about them. The leather is heavy 
but very soft and pliable, and, to make the coats 
even softer, an interlining is used of soft, wool 
wadding. They recommend themselves, first, 
because of their newness, and second, because 
of their practicability. Three distinct models I 
saw, only alike in length, all being about 36 
inches. The colors were lovely: One was a 
pastel blue, another a dull mulberry, and the 
third that just-right shade of putty. ll three 
had fur collars and cuffs and each had outline 
stitching of a contrasting color. 
Another new-looking sport 
coat shown me was made of old- 
fashioned black raincoating lined fl 
with dull green; rows of green " 
stitching were used around the "| 
collar and cuffs, giving the neces- 
sary touch to an otherwise somber 
garment. 


() rou say: "Tne SPORT COATS! But 
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SKATING SETI must tell 

you about, a cap and scarf— 
one I saw at a prominent fur- 
rier’s in New York last week. I 
didn’t care much for the furs em- 
ployed, for they were chipmunk 
squirrel and imitation seal, but the 
models were splendid. The cap 
was nothing more orless than an 
old-fashioned skullcap with a 
band around it, the top finished 
witha fur ball. The band—which, 
by the way, could be pulled down 
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A French bazaar apron, made different with white 
crépe, hemstitching, flowers and ribbon. 


over the ears—was of seal, as was the ball; the 
rest of the cap was of the squirrel. The scarf 
was about a yard and a half long and ten inches 
wide; the center was of squirrel fur and the outer 
edges were of seal, each about two inches and a 
half wide. Each end was finished by a single fur 
ball made to hang loose. I was greatly impressed 
by this set, and have decided to have it copied 
in crocheted wool, and hope to be able to show 
an illustration of it in an early number of the 
HoME JOURNAL. 





WHAT YOU CAN MAKE IS WORTH MORE TO ME 
THAN WHAT I SEE IN A SHOP 


paecayee in a shop somebody has seen it, may have copied it and it is not 
exactly new. But what you originate yourself no One else has seen, and 
that adds to its value. Therefore I can pay you more for some little thing 
than I can pay to ashop. I mean any little accessory of dress, so long as it is 
new. And you may have it back the moment I print it, and then you can sell it 
to ashop, or place it in your shop, if you have one, for sale with the added value 
that it was thought new by Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL and published by it. 
And I will pay you the highest price I can, just for our use. Why not try it? 
Send me something—THeE ACcgssOrR1ES EpiTOr, THE LADrEs’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


YROLEAN is a NEW MATERIAL made 
here in the United States, and you’ll be in- 
terested to know that it is a heavy wool jersey. 
It has been made upinto one-piece dresses, motor 
coats and tailored suits. I was much impresséd 
with it, for it carries so well the new silhouette. 
A one-piece dress I saw was after a model of 
Chanel, made to button in the front and finished 
with a row of buttons and buttonholes all the 
way down. It hada sailor collar and cuffs of fur; 
’twas quite loose and had a long narrow sash. 
The color of this dress was electric blue and the 
fur was mole. By the way, I’m told that mole 
is to be worn a great deal; in fact it always is, 
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Double sailor-collared 
new tunic blouse, with 
beaded tassels and trim- 
ming, Showing also back 
view of apron on the left. 


for ’tis such a dignified and 
flattering fur! 

One coat shown me was 
for hard motor wear; the 
color was a dark bottle 
green, and the coat had a 
collar of beaver fur, a fur 
which again will be exten- 
sively used for trimmings. 
Another coat, a similar 
model, was made of emer- 
ald green silk stockinet and 
had a collar of weasel fur, 
and I could seeit at an out- 
door affair, a football game, 
pefhaps, worn by a good- 
looking girl, and know she 
would be the envy of all 
who saw her. The suits of 
Tyrolean had coats nearly 
to the knees and skirts six 
inches from the floor. 


ANCY A WAIST, a separate waist, being 

made of silk jersey; immediately you will 
think of those skin-tight affairs, those of you who 
are old enough, that were worn some twenty-five 
years ago. But these are not at all like those; 
they are made just like any shirt waist and 
trimmed just like any shirt waist, with beads, 
tucks, contrasting materials and what not! 
Many I saw were made with basque pieces at- 
tached, and right here I want to say that I think 
this style of waist will be very popular. 











Flowers of all states are 
combined in this gor- 
geous bouquet woven 
in ribbon for bags 
and many other 

uses. 


Dutch girdle of 
Holland blue satin 
ribbon run with 
cords has sashand 
loops edged with 
narrow quilling. 


Exquisite net-and-lace boudoir cap, in pastel 
Shades, with satin coronet and chin strap. 


Golf hat of white felt, with old blue yarn edge and 
yarn laid under felt buckle. 


Camisole made of satin ribbon 
and beading laced with baby rib- 
bon, and a transparent dancing-frock sleeve, with 
ripples terminating in a bow tied at the wrist. 


Rubber-lined, ribbon overnight bag fully equipped 
for the purposes of the toilet and mending. 


Just arrived from Paris, this mastic felt hat, 
soft crowned and drooping of brim, trimmed 
solely witha prim bow and band of the same felt. 
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| trimmed, cut 
in a new way 
} on the shoul- 
iH) ders and at the 
| neck. 





crown. 
































From under a pretty rolling collar of 
sheer batiste ripples a deeper one of net, : 
bothhand embroidered and lace trimmed. Evening dress powder- 





That baby-blue satin ribbon and lace 
combined makes the daintiest of cami- 
soles is proved by this one pictured here. 


A new chemise, filet 
lace and crochet 


Topaz felt hat, with gorgeously colored 
flowers embroidered in chenille covering the 









| 

| 

| An adorable satin ribbon basket for luncheon favors, E 
and a satin opera bag corded and hung with balls. 


In this time of preparedness one shows one’s 
patriotism by wearing a Bar Harbor ‘‘Rookie”’ hat 

ee made of khaki felt and banded like that of a 
“‘ regular.” 























puff holder, which is 
nicely incased in a scented 
satin envelope adorned 
with a diminutive bouquet. 


~yes 


The newest sur plice shoulder cape of kolinsky 
fur is lapped wide and buttons across in sur plice 
fashion, fastening with a big fur button. 
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narrow ribbon. 
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Over a close-fitting pink satin camisole top, buttoning at the center front, 
this filmy chiffon and lace negligee on the left fastens itself with a single rose. 

Salmon pink crépe de Chine made the girlish negligee on the right, which 
has a straight full skirt in addition to its quaint straight kimono top. 






This season the biretta takes 
the top off the close-fitting Re. F aa vtta)-t.1.020.0.121.1-tct ttt ttt 
toque and makes in this 

way the favorite hat 

of the moment. 





For a six-year-old is this new 
white crocheted mushroom hat, 
blue banded and pompon 
trimmed. 
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One of the new soft velvet hats, with the 
brim caught by a gold wing. 
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Exquisitely designed nightgown of 
Valenciennes lace, embroidery and 
pink crépe de Chine, matching the en- 
velo pe chemise on the following page. 
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Every new blouse must have its tunic, and every French girl a 
biretta. This biretta is in pale lavender felt, and the blouse is of 
silk stockinet and has an embroidered bouquet and tunic. 





WHY DON’T YOU, IF YOU HAVE A SHOP OR ARE 
A DRESSMAKER, 


ND sell little accessories, or can originate and make them, find a new and 
extra way of making money from your cleverness? Why not send them 
to me to publish in THE Lapres’ Home JourNAL? The moment I print it I 
send the article back to you and you can sell it again or put it on sale; and I 
will pay you the highest price I can just for our use of it. This is anew avenue 
of making money out of any little accessory of dress, so long as it is mew. It 
may be any kind of a little frill, but it must have novelty, originality and 
newness. Try it. Send to THe Accessories Epitor, THE LapiEs’ Home 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

















A sleeve designed 
fora pretty arm and 
a kimono armhole. 


Cerise crépe collar, embroidered in 
silk and banded in brilliantly striped 








New silk corset cover, which 
commends itself as having 
points to” prevent it from 
“viding” up. 




























Black velvet pic- 
ture hat with un- 
usually broad brim, 
whose sole trimming 
islong-stemmedem- 
broideredvelvetrose- 
buds. 


A novel interlaced narrow ribbon bag, anda new fan 
ats ore He et ted tS bag which will endear itself to any young girl. 


NOTE — Information regarding the articles on these pages, where they may be purchased or how copied, will be cheerfully given upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, if you will write 
to the Fashion Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Patterns supplied for the soft velvet hat and the biretta on the left, and 
directions for the child’s crocheted hat, at 5 cents each. 
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FOR ADORNMENT OR UTILITY ARE THESE NOVELTIES 3} 
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The biretta has invaded the bou- 


dotted net and roses, adorned with 
a tassel for indoor wear. 





et 





Georgette crépe with a cerise hem. 


new camisole of white satin, 
with filet lace top divided by a 
strip of embroidery appliqué. 








| | For the outdoor girl, jaunty 
crochet sport hatin heavy gray 
wool, the brim of which may 
be worn in many ways. 
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doir and become a dainty thing of 


Made of four strips of taffeta rib- 
bon, this dainty apron conceals four 
pockets and a crochet bag. 


“The making of a blouse” will 
| be this big sailor collar of white 
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The new sachets are 
three miniature round 
cushions, made of 
satin ribbon in pink 
and blue. 


An 


Flesh-colored 
satin mules with 
brilliant blue satin heels and 
bows on instep straps, lace and 
ribbon flower garniture. 
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Pointed petal flowers in pink and 
blue satin ribbon for lingerie. 


An exquisitely designed rose bag, and a French war 
bag bearing the inscription ‘‘ Jusqu’ a le bout.” 


af 


Crépe de Chine envelope chemise 
combining sheer white embroidery 
and Valenciennes lace in an un- 
usual design at the top, which is 
ribbon finished. 
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From Evelyn Varon, this unique fur 
set, in battleship gray velours, adorned 
with tassels and bordered in skunk, with f 


re 


a four-sided oblong muff and a 
chic bishop cap. 


a 
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rose velvet ribbon. 


New bags from old 
designs are these two, a 
double coin purse and 
larger draw bag, made 
brilliant by their gay 
crocheted stripes. 


Batiste chemise, hemmed and stripped with 
half-inch Valenciennes insertion. 





it must be mew. 





me anything you have made, seen or heard of? 
and from that up, for any new little dress accessory that I can accept. But 
I will return it to you the moment we publish it, and then 
you can sell it or put it on sale. The Home JourNAL only wants the right to 
publish it. Send anything to THe AccrssoriEs Epitor, THE LapiEs’ Home 
JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


YOU ARE CLEVER AT MAKING “LITTLE THINGS” 
AND I WANT TO SEE THEM 


OU have heard your friends say “Why not turn that cleverness into 
money?” THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL wants all the newest little things 
it can get—little things of all kinds—nothing is excluded. Why not send to 











For bazaar wear in any good cause is 
this dainty apron of pink chiffon bordered, 
Shoulder strapped, and double belted with 







I will pay not less than $5, 
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Tan suéde belt, with gold buckle, striped 
in black patent leather, to wear with a 


Sport coat or sweater. 










trimmed fur collar. 








A bit of net, a frill of ex- 
quisitely fine lace and some 
ribbon in a boudoir cap. 


The possibilities of flowered ribbon are 
featured in this traveling case. 
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To a biretta of black hatters’ plush, 
fur and buckle trimmed, is 
a bias-striped muff and huge bow- 


A taupe caracul fur cape fastening 
with a fur button, boasting a standing 
collar as unusual as it is becoming. 


silk embroidered lozenges. 
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decorative Breton apron. 





lar workbag. 


New combination chemise, which is a 
different development of the envelope. 







Two new ribbon bags for the party or fancywork. 
One of flowered ribbon, the other of taffeta ribbon. 


NOTE — Directions for most of the articles on this page, and descriptions and information regarding the prices and where many of the articles may be purchased, will be sent upon receipt of a 
stamped, addressed envelope if you will write to the Fashion Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Directions for the two 
crocheted bags cost 5 cents, and for the crocheted hat 5 cents. 





White organdie bordered in 
roseis this new collar with rose- 





Of satin and velvet is this 








Picot flowered ribbon circu- 
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Model at $2.00 


‘What 
Corset 


do you wear?” 


| EAR American Lady 


Corsets, 
chances are your friends 
will ask you, ‘‘What corset 
do you wear?”’ This is only 
a natural inquiry, because 
American Lady Corsets 
give better lines—More- 
over, they feel better—they 
wear better—they afford 
greater all around satis- 


faction. 











for ** 


New York 





your’’ figure. 


and 


CORSETS 


Among the wide range of American 
Lady Corsets, there is a particular model 
You may have it in 
either a front lace or a back lace style. 


Catalog? 


Chicago 


DETROIT 


the 


Why not ask, where you buy your corsets, 
to see ‘‘your’’ American Lady model? 


You can procure American Lady 
Corset models at 


$ 7-90 $7.25 $7.50 $2.00 $9.50 
$3:00 $ 3-50 $5.00 


American Lady Corset Co., Inc. 
Home Office: 


San Francisco 


ee 
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IN our OTHER-DAY CLOTHES are HIDDEN 
POSSIBILITIES for MAKE-OVERS—MkRs. RALSTON 


who should be classed as a great artist, 

once said to me, apropos of clothes, that 
whenever a model seemed to be particularly 
disappointing it stimulated her to make her 
very best effort and made her determined to 
ring from defeat a bigger victory—and invari- 
ably a mistake was turned into a brilliant suc- 
cess. I can readily understand that, and I tell 
you this little anecdote as a raison d@’étre for a 
“*Make-Over” talk with you. 

I know that to many the very thought of a 
make-over in the month of October is depressing; 
that you want nothing but new clothes, that you 
dislike the thought of remaking old clothes. 
Don’t feel that way. Think of the great designer 
and the success she made from her failures. 

This month I am going to do as did Alice in 
Wonderland—turn things upside down, and 
shall begin by telling you of new clothes, new 
lines and new ideas. But in each one of them are 
hidden to me infinite possibilities to use with— 
let’s call them ‘‘good-friend clothes of other 
days.” 

Every woman has a one-piece gown. The 
one (No. 9541) in the center of the page to me 
has many points to recommend it. You see the 
waist is surpliced, the sleeves are set into 
the lining, and the edges are bound. Now 
you can use new materials for the sleeves, 
matching the bindings. For instance, if 
you have a serge gown, make the sleeves 
and bindings of Georgette crépe or of satin. 


Or of the greatest designers of the world, 


“THE skirt is cut with a short yoke in 

front, and below this isa plaited “‘apron 
overskirt.”’ The plaiting of this material 
must depend upon the cloth you have for 
the remaking of the gown. It may be of 
the old material of the old skirt, using new 
material for your plain drop underskirt, or 
it may be of the Georgette crépe or of the 
satin. 

The collar and cuffs I hope you will like, 
because I do; I know they are becoming. 
They are made of soft cream-tinted batiste, 
with hemstitched hems, and the cuffs are 
double, flaring out below the elbows, with 
tight wristbands, then with little flare cuffs 
falling over the hands. 

I do wish I could make my words and 
my sketchesshow the“ human” and “‘alive” 
charm that these clothes actually have 
when they are made. 

The little lady in satin or satin crépe de 
Chine (No. 9544)—could you honestly, in 
your heart of hearts, say that she looked 
like a ‘‘ Little Make-Over Lady”? To me 
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she looks as fresh as the newest gown from 
Paris; and, for my part, I stand up for her en- 
thusiastically, and have every evidence that 
you can use your last year’s clothes and look 
quite as well as she does. 

The new sleeves, the new double collar, the 
inserted plaited front and back and the double, 
crossed belt—these are the ideas she brings you. 
You might use each one separately or together. 
But take the sleeves, for example. They may 
be set into any old kimono gown, made of a 


different material, with tight-fitting little under- 
sleeves of still another material matching the 
collar, say crépe de Chine or batiste or chiffon. 

The double collar may be made of one or two 
materials; and the front plaited section of the 
gown may be made in a lighter-weight material. 
The back may be made the same as the front 
if you require the addition of material; if not, 
use your own materials in a straight, semifitted 
back, broken by the draped belt. 


VENING gowns are either necessities or ex- 

travagances; so let us try and see what we 
can work out from a combination of the two 
(see No. 9540)—economy in our gown and its 
making and extravagance in our mind’s eye in 
owning a lovely evening gown. 

Suppose you have a net foundation, or even 
an old silk one—in fact, any foundation almost 
willdo. Cut it down into the very simplest line, 
merely with a straight, low-cut waist lining, not 
seamed or boned, but just a straight piece 
draped around the body with a slight fullness 
at the waistline, and with slender ribbons over 
the shoulders. 

The skirt may be fairly narrow, from a yard 
and a half to a yard and three-quarters wide. 
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That is the material for the foundation for the 
overdress. Drape the bodice on the bias, turn 
off the point to the center front, and let the 
fullness come at each side, crossing surplice in 
the back. 

The overskirt, too, is on the bias, gathered 
softly around the waistline. The belt is of a 
double fold of the material. The sleeves and 
upper part of the bodice are of chiffon, and the 
shoulder straps of beads matching the color of 
the gown would be pretty, or small double folds 
of half-inch ribbon or just simply tulle. 

The model of this gown would make up 
charmingly all in chiffon, supposing you used 
your old silk for a foundation and made the 
overskirt, bodice and sleeves as well as the tiny 
girdle of chiffon. 


AST, and most important of all, is the straight 
gown for our younger girls. Here is a one 
piece gown (No. 9539) which could be made 
in so many ways. The front could be of new 
material, with bound buttonholes and little 
“tassel”? buttons, these tassels being covered 
with the new material and sewed on to a drop 
so that they would fall like tassels, and the belt 
made of one of the new high-luster braids, lined 
with a colored taffeta and an edge binding it. 
The sleeves are between the raglan and the 
kimono, quite a new cut, which it is not easy to 
show in a sketch; and the cuffs are double and 
made of Georgette crépe to match the collar. 
The gown is quite loose and the skirt is longer 
than last year’s skirts. 
The new coats are not nearly so full as last 
winter’s coats; they are semifitted, yes; but 
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they do not flare out so much. They are 
straighter in line. The sleeves are long and 
close-fitting. The collars are high and 
draped. The skirts are distinctly nar- 
rower. 


| Spee the everyday, knockabout suits 
the skirts are straight, many with 
plaited bodice portions. The wide-draped 
pockets are out of fashion; the new pock- 
ets are flat or close-lying patch pockets. 















































The skirts of the more tailored suits are quite 
narrow. Many of them are cut with straight 
fronts and circular sides, in an attempt to give 
the close-fitted line over the hips. The new 
skirt, in a modified way, is an excellent one to 
use for heavier woolen, everyday skirts. Next 
month I am going to show you how to make 
over clothes for children. I’msure you have old 
garments, too good to cast aside, just the thing 
to cut over for the little ones—meantime writ2 
me if there is anything you want to know. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 9539 comes in sizes 14, 
16, 18 and 20 years; No. 9541 comes in sizes 16,18 and 20 years; No. 9540 comes in sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure ; and No. 9544 comes 
in sizes 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ 


Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size and price to the Pattern Department of The 


Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; or 


to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 


Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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BECAUSE of their SIMPLICITY these AUTUMN 
CLOTHES HAVE a CHARM ALL their OWN 


HAT shall I wear the coming sea- 

son?” is the all-important question 

just now, for we all realize that the 
cool days will soon be here. I know you 
want to get some ideas, so I’m showing you 
a few designs and am going to give you my 
impressions. 

Fair Femininity, be she young or old, 
must dress as well as she can afford, for a 
woman may be known by her clothes almost 
as surely as by her speech or the company 
she keeps; ‘‘a fine bird with shabby feathers 
is as scarce as hen’s teeth.” 

By now you have decided what sort of 
clothes you'll need, I’m sure. In the first 
place I take it for granted that you will have 
to have a one-piece dress—most everyone 
does—so I’m showing you a very new one 
(No. 9566) just received from Paris, one 
that suggests the Russian influence, which, 
according to messages I’ve received from the 
great fashion centers, is to be much felt. 

At first glance you will say that it is a suit, 
and it does look like one, I’ll admit, but it 
isn’t; ’tis a dress made of navy-blue serge 
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embroidered in old gold, dull ruby and 
dead blue. The vest piece and collar lining 
are of black satin; the tunic effect is edged 
with astrakhan fur, as are the collar and 
cuffs. One of the still-new barrel muffs of 
astrakhan to match.-the trimming fur would 
make complete a very attractive costume, 
a costume that could be worn on many 
occasions. The hat is all velvet, no trim- 
ming. 


“7TTIS “dollars to doughnuts” you have 
been thinking about that afternoon 
dress you want, which will serve a dozen 
purposes. I call such a dress a “‘demi- 
twilight” frock, for you can wear it in the 
afternoon, way late in the afternoon for 
teas, then you can still wear it for informal 
evening affairs. Sucha frock is hard to find 
and decide upon, so I am offering for your 
consideration No. 9568, shown above. 

This model was sent from the other side, 
and its designer sent a message with it telling me 
it was for the several purposes I have mentioned. 
For evening wear the tie should be removed and 
a brooch substituted. 

Several combinations of material could be 
used, but the original, as made, was a very happy 
one: beige Georgette crépe and navy-blue soft 
satin; the underblouse, sleeves, collar and lower 
part of the skirt were of the crépe, while the 
overblouse, upper part of skirt, tie and flat- 
knotted sash were of the satin. 

The severity of the skirt was relieved by ap- 
plied satin straps and a row of satin-covered 
buttons, running all the way round; that the 
bodice might not feel.slighted half a dozen of 
the same buttons were used on the front and 
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tam-o’-shanter worn with the frock is one of 
several forms of this ever-popular hat seen on 
a very smart woman at a recent féte given by 
the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

Once more that great big household per- 
sonage, ‘‘General Utility,” comes to our rescue 
and shows us a coat (No. 9569) suitable for all 
hours of the day and evening. A rich, deep 
green Bolivia cloth, a cloth made right here in 
the United States, too, was the material used, 
and natural skunk was the fur. The lining was 
of figured silk with such a fascinating design that 
many of you would exclaim—I can hear you 
now—‘‘I should wear the coat wrong side out 
if I had it.” 

The toque worn is of velvet—and velvet just 


trimming is highest in front, which is a way 
trimmings will have with them this season. 

I only wish I had space to show you 
other coats I saw, for many were suitable 
for both day and evening. My first thought 
was ‘‘How full they are!” and I so ex- 
pressed myself. I happened to be looking 
at a coat into which had been put six yards 
of 54-inch material, and expensive material 
it was too. The maker said that particular 
coat was the first one made of that model, 
and it was a mistake; so he showed me 
another of the very same model, and for 
the life of me I could scarcely tell the dif- 
ference, although this last coat had been 
cut from four yards. It was allin the cut, 
you see, so if you are making a coat at 
home be sure you understand how to cut 
your material. 


HILE we are thinking about our new 
clothes we must not forget the full 
décolleté gown, as no wardrobe is complete 
without one at least. A very lovely one 
(No. 9579) I have found for you, I’m sure 


you will say, when I tell you the combina- 
tion of materials used inthis gown. The 
foundation was of white satin with silver 
metal roses woven thereon; the outlining 
lace was silver, a color to match the roses 
on the foundation, then over-all was draped 
the daintiest flesh-pink tulle. To give just 
the necessary touch a delicate pink rose 
was placed at the waistline, supporting long 
streamers of inch-wide, greeny-blue, satin- 
backed velvet ribbon. 

There is a style of dress I want to call 
your attention to which I believe will be 
much worn by young women, and that is the 
loose, one-piece dress, belted, a good ex- 
ample of which Mrs. Ralston shows you on 
page 120 of this issue, under No. 9539. I 
believe, too, that there will be quite a new- 
old type of gown worn this winter, much 
like those gowns painted by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Gainsborough—full skirts but 
not so exaggerated or wired, rather softly 
full, still short, but not so short, made in lovely 
shades of grays and dull colorings. 


““ARE furs to be worn as much this winter as 

they were last?’’ a reader writes me. With- 
out hesitancy I can say Yes! I’ve visited sev- 
eral of the leading furriers of New York, and 
each is very enthusiastic and all have the same 
story to tell—their ‘‘early orders have never 
been so large before.”’ 

Very full fur capes made long enough to come 
below the waistline seem to be quite the newest 
thing. One I saw was of kolinsky, which, per- 
haps you know, is a rich brown fur and much 
used as a substitute forsable. The very newest 
fur used in Paris is Belgian hare, a rather inex- 
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SaveMoney on Clothes! 


There’s a free book foryouif you write today. 
This book contains 250 pages of real money-saving 
bargains. Almost 10,000stylish,serviceable garments. 
Shown in colors and rotograyures. Send a postal 
today for yourcopy of the ExtraEdition—it’s FREE. 


Wonderful eet 


This Smart 
Plaid Coat, 


1T512 — Stylishly oa at- 
tractive, soft, plaid. New 
loose, flare model. Pointed cape. 
Velvet collar. New full 

sleeves, Length42Zin. 
Sateen linedthrough- 
out. Gray andblack 
combination plaid. 
Sizes: Ladies, 


























Bust 32- 38 in. Price, 
prepaid, $5.75. i 


Money-Back 


Guarantee 

We refund 4 
money in- 
stantly,no 
““ifs’’ or 
““ands” 

about it. 
Every 
garment 
hasa 
money- 
back 

tag. 


SAMPLE VALUES 


another half a dozen on the back. The velvet puffed up, that’s all; you will notice that the pensive light-gray fur. 


Parreni NS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos. 9566, 9568 and 
9579 come in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 years, and No. 9569 comes in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. If there is no agency for Home 
Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, size 
and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

The autumn number of “The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 
Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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FROM BIG FREE CATALOG 


Worlds of Darssins like these: Waists 49c up; 
Skirts $1.98 up; Hats 49c up; Dresses $1.98 up; 
Suits $8.98 up; Coats $4.98 up; Shoes 49c up. 


Send postal for FREE STYLE BOOK TODAY. 
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or any other furni- 
ture to look its very 
best must be more 
than merely shined 
or covered over with 
a furniture polish. It 
must be clean—all the 
finger marks, smudges, 
dust, dirt and scum 
removed, not covered 
over. 
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To do this, simply wet a 
piece of cheese cloth with 
water, then pour on a few 
drops of O-Cedar Polish. Go 
over the article to be beauti- 
fied. Notice how the finger 
marks disappear; watch how 
the dust, dirt, scum, etc., are 
removed. Now you will see 
the real beauty of the grain 
brought out and intensified. 
Rub slightly with a dry cloth 
and a beautiful, hard, dry, 
lasting lustre is obtained. So |} 
hard and dry it will not get K 
gummy or sticky or collect (¥ 
| dust. 


This is called the O-Cedar 
Result and is obtained with 
O-Cedar Polish only. If this 
result does not more than 
satisfy you—if it does not 
delight you, your money re- 
funded without a question by 
your dealer. 


O Céar 
25c to $3: 
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Channell Chemical Co. 

















These MAKE-AT-HOME GARMENTS for 
EARLY AUTUMN stow THE NEWEST LINES 





} ji Fn Ig 
\. | oh Ey 9506 We ; WY 9508 : MA 
ey) SASS SS 9359 y . fl : as a, (7 
i 8799 9034 9502 
No. 9277—Girls’ overblouse dress, Sizes 4 to 14—15 cents No. 9508—Girls’ single-breasted coat. Sizes 2 to 14—15 cents 
No. 9506—Girls’ semi-dressy coat. Sizes 1 to 6—15 cents No. 9034—Girls’ sailor dress. Sizes 6 to 12—15 cents 


No. 9359—Girls’ school dress. Sizes 6 to 14—15 cents No. 9502— Boys’ Russian suit. Sizes 2 to 6—15 cents 
No. 8799—Girls’ belted suit. Sizes 8 to 14—15 cents No. 9494— Boys’ Norfolk suit. Sizes 2 to 8—15 cents 
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No. 9483—Ladies’ six- 
gored skirt. Sizes 24 to 


a--18 cates No. 9465— Ladies’ 


three-piece skirt. Sizes 
24 to 32—15 cents 
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No. 9428—Ladies’ eight-gored skirt. Sizes 24 to 34—15 cents 
No. 8992—Ladies’ utility dress. Sizes 32 to 44—15 cents 
No. 9450—Ladies’ street dress. Sizes 34 to 42—15 cents 


No. 9455—Ladies’ afternoon dress. Sizes 34 to 42—15 cents 
No. 9333— Misses’ school dress. Sizes 14 to 20—45 cents 
No. 9434—Ladies’ three-tier skirt. Sizes 22 to 32—15 cents 


No. 9362— Practical shirt waist. Sizes 34 
to 42—15 cents 
No. 9404—Waist with ruffles. Sizes 34 to 
42—15 cents 


No. 9064—Simple shirt waist. Sizes 32 to 
4—15 cents 

No. 9284—Semi-dressy waist. Sizes 34 to 
44—15 cents 











9292-9346 > \) 
No. 9459—Tailored coat. 


Sizes 34 to 44 
No. 9395—Six-gored skirt. 


No. 9292—Tailored coat. 
Sizes 34 to 42 
No. 9346—Five-gored skirt. 





No. 9370—High-necked waist. Sizes 34 to No. 9150—Double-breasted waist. Sizes 32 


Sizes 24 to 34—15 cents 44—15 cents to 46—15 cents Sizes 24 to 34—15 cents 
each No. 9422—Waist, two materials. Sizes 34 No. 9356— Middy blazer. Sizes 32 to 44— each 
to 42—15 cents 15 cents 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be sup plied | for the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for 
Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any one of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California ; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
The autumn number of “ The Home Book of Fashions” is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 
Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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TWENTY-SIX WAYS to MAKE GARMENTS 
at HOME—EACH WAY a SMART. WAY 





9430 9324 





9137 9437 


No. 9270—Girls’ high-necked dress. Sizes 8 to 14—15 cents No. 8902—Girls’ belted dress. Sizes 4 to 12—15 cents 
No. 9137—Girls’ one-piece dress. Sizes 6 to 14—15 cents No. 9430—Girls’ box-plaited dress. Sizes 2 to 8—15 cents 


No. 9328—Girls’ front-opening dress. Sizes 4 to 10—15 cents No. 9324—Girls’ jacket-effect dress. Sizes 6 to 14—15 cent 
No. 9443—Girls’ middy dress. Sizes 4 to 14—15 cents No. 9437—Girls’ Russian dress. Sizes 4 to 12—15 cents : 








No. 9499— Ladies’ 
six-gored skirt. 
Sizes 24 to 34—15 
cents 


No. 9140—Ladies’ 
tunic skirt. Sizes 
22 to 32—15 cents 


“ 9389 





Sizes 24 to 34—15 cents No. 9471—Ladies’ wide-collared dress. Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents 
Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents No. 9269—Ladies’ house dress. Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents 
Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents No. 9384—Ladies’ three-piece skirt. Sizes 24 to 34—15 cents 


No. 9313—Ladies’ three-piece skirt. 
No. 9486—Ladies’ box-plaited dress. 
No. 9389—Ladies’ basque-waist dress. 





9158 











No. 9461—Ladies’ peplum waist. Sizes No. 9158—Ladies’ front-closing waist. 
34 to 42 —15 cents Sizes 32 to 44—15 cents ' 
No. 9429—Simple shirt waist. Sizes 34 No. 9001—Ladies’ jabot waist. Sizes 


to 46—15 cents 32 to 46—15 cents 
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Sizes 34 to 46—15 cents 
Sizes 34 to 42—15 cents 
Sizes 32 to 44—15 cents 
No. 8979—Three-piece skirt. 
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Sizes 32 to 44—15 cents 
No. 9236— Useful shirt waist. Sizes 34 to 44—15 cents 
No. 9381—Street coat. Sizes 34 to 42—15 cents 

Sizes 22 to 36—15 cents 


No. 9500— Practical shirt waist. 


No. 9487—Ladies’ raglan coat. 
No. 9468—Ladies’ jabot waist. 
No. 9224—Ladies’ dressy waist. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for 
Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any one of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
The autumn number of ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions”? is on sale at the pattern counter of every agency for Home Patterns, or at any branch office. 
Price twenty-five cents; by mail thirty-three cents. It contains a coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Dennison Manuf: acturing, Co. 
Adv. Dept., Framingham , Mass. 

I enclose 6-cts.in stamps for a copy of your 

1916 Bogie Book,containing full information about 

Hallowe'en Decorations and Suggestions for Parties. 
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Two Pages (reduced in size) from the New FREE Hamilton Catalog 

































Be 
Curious! 
Save 

$5 to $10! 













































From 
Maker to 
Wearer 


DIRECT. | 
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No. 401 good quality All Wool Poplin. Note the pleasing effect of 
the semi-belt on the sides and back. This garment is lined with Black 
and White Check Silk. The full skirt is finished with a lap 





conservative model, made of 




























g our Beautiful FREE Catalog! 
The same exclusive styles New York women are now wearing, 


YOU can buy DIRECT from the MANUFACTURER at WHOLESALE PRICES 


plus a small amount to cover the cost of handling single sales. 


Our New Fall Catalog illustrates, with photographs taken from life (showing front and back 
views) the most popular models selected from our extensive display of Fall Coats, Suits and 
,at our Showrooms, 307 Fifth Avenue, New York. You get the same sfyles, workman- 
ship and fabrics as are shown in the smart Fifth Avenue Shops, but you save from $5 to $10. 
We prepay all express or mail charges and guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 
Suits, $10.50 to $25.00; Dresses, $5.00 to $18.50; Coats, $5.00 to $20.00 
Conservative as well as novelty styles for all ages. 
BE CURIOUS! Send Postcard for FREE Catalog TO-DAY! 


Sedtiewn, Sars Iotoee, ee om Bik. Bey $13.75 








Address your request for free catalog to 
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If you cook it in 
a Guernseyrole it’s 
sure to be delicious 


There is no indifferent Guernsey cooking. 
There are no poor Guernsey cooks. Foods 
prepared in this ware—cooked in their own 
juices—retaining every bit of natural flavor, 
are sure to be rich and distinctive. There is 
no sameness in Guernseyware cooking. Each 
dish will have a brilliant individuality. 














Thespotless porcelain lining of a Guernsey- 
| role is as fine and smooth as any china dish. 
It cannot absorb odors or retain a flavor 
from one time used until the next. Guernsey- 
ware is the preference of the greatest chefs. 

Guernseyware may be had in every shape 
and size, in three lovely colors, for all kitchen 
and cooking uses, and to fit all standard 
receivers. 


Send six cents in stamps for Guernsey 
Cook Book—It tells all about Guernseyrole 
and au gratin cooking, and contains almost 
half a hundred delicious recipes. THE 
GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE CO., 111 

E. End Street, Cambridge, Ohio. 


Guernseyware 





Look for the name “‘Guernsey"™ 


. on the bottom of each 
ESD , piece—"‘the 
f=) name thatin- 
SAS troduced the 
Ae casserole to 4 


America.”" 
Look 

















for the 
Guern- 
sey 
Trade 
Mark 
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What Would You Not Give 


for a solid comfort corset—individual style— 
beautiful lines and strong support? All this 
and more you can procure in a NuBone 
Made-to-Measure Corset. 

Corsets are boned with our patented NuBone 
wire stays. They are of the utmost pliability, 
bending either way, permitting perfect free- 
dom of motion. They are non-rusting and 
unbreakable, carrying a positive guarantee 
of a new corset. 

The NuBone Corsetiére comes to your 
home, takes your measure, brings your fin- 
ished corset and fits it to your entire satis- 
faction. Write for Style Book and name of 
Corsetiére. NuBone is the ideal corset for 
all figures—and you buy it the ideal way. 


THE NuBone CORSET COMPANY 


Box O, Corry, Pa. 


A few refined, intelligent women will be instructed 
in corsetry and given exclusive territory. 































They mean 
foot comfort, 
safety and 
economy. 
No dirt- 
gatherin 

holes. 5 
attached— 
gray or tan— 
all Dealers 





























Send 30c to 
Spring-Step 


get 2 packs 
of Tally-ho 


that would 
cost 50c 
elsewhere 





105 Federal St., 
Boston, and 


















FOR SCHOOL aad OTHER DAYS 
are these YOUNG FOLKS’ HATS 


SB ae 


EING very little, 

one naturally 
needs a very big muff 
like the one above 
made of hunter’s 
green velvet, with 
kolinsky cuffs which 
come almost up to 
the elbows. With this 
Madge wears a soft 
little velvet cap, 
banded in fur and 
trimmed with feath- 
ers and a rose. 


> OR playtime 
as well as for 
school a round, 
felt mushroom 
hat is always a 
good choice for 
a little girl, as 
hard wear will 
not mar such a 
hat. To make it 
distinctive a dif- 
ferent from the 
usual type of 
bow may be 
made, like the 
one pictured 
here. On this 
cheviot coat a 
linen collar with 
a blanket-stitch 
edge was used, 
with the happy 
result pictured. 


















































N SOFT beige 

felt is this 
little hat witha 
checkerboard 
crown made 
with strips of 
leather-brown 
velours. It is 
bound in the 
narrowest gros- 
grain ribbon, 
and in front 
there is a tiny 
red velvet apple 
with foliage. A 
pretty idea is 
shown in the 
collar, made of 
fringed home- 
spun, which is 
square in front 
and ends in a 
long point at 
the center back. 


Wa good taste in young girls’ hats makes of 
simplicity a necessity, much charm and indi- 
viduality are given to the new winter hats by the 
use of narrow-striped ribbons and curious little 
beaded and braided ornaments in gay colors, silver 
and gold. Centered here is a graceful flexible- 
brimmed black velvet hat, ornamented with a beaded 
medallion outlined with 
plaited blue-and-silver ribbon. 
A binding of the ribbon 
makes more youthful the 
broad brim, and it is repeated 
around the top of crown. In 
midnight-blue velvet in a 
medium size for a ten or eleven 
year old girl is the hat illus- 
trated below. Soft and pliable 
is the brim, which is made be- 
coming with an old-rose fac- 
ing, and in this same color is 
the interlaced trimming of 
picot-edged ribbon, the ends 
of which overhang the brim. 


NEW adaptation 

of the tricorne, 
whose vogue is peren- 
nial, is here shown for 
a young girl, in a de- 
lightful new combina- 
tion of felt and velours 
in old blue, the velours 
facing the under side 
of the brim and mak- 
ing just enough con- 
trast for smartness in 
the overlapping side 
and back. As will be 
noted, a mere pretense 
of trimming is made with the dull gold and old-blue 
corded tassels that are suspended from the center of 
the side and the back brim. Another pretty version 
of this model is with the side and back laced through 
eyelets with a smart little bow at the top of the crown. 
Even for young girls hat exclusiveness points to all- 
black velvet, for its correctness with all kinds of 
dresses and coats cannot be denied; and there is not 
the slightest doubt about its being pretty and becom- 
ing to fresh, young complexions! Just above is a 
lovely unstiffened-brimmed hat, velvet again being 
used, simply ribbon bound, and equally simple as to 
trimming, with two bands of ribbon encircling the 
2 crown and ending in a knotted bow. 


NOTE—For the little hat and muff set (No.1) especially cut patterns and directions for making will be sent for five 
cents; and patterns and directions will be supplied for both Nos. 2 and 3 upon receipt of five cents. Information as to 
where these hats and the muff set may be purchased, with the maker’s name, will be given, or any other inquiries 
answered, upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope sent to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LapIEs’ 
Home JournaL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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His First Munsingwear 














UNSING UNION SUITS are made in eighty-two different knit fabrics of fine quality, and are 
offered in every required style and size for boys, girls, youths, misses, men, and women. Be. 
cause of the perfect way in which they fit and cover the form and their unusual durability, they have 
become the most popular knit union suits in the world. More than 9,000,000 perfect fitting Mun- 
singwear garments will be required in 1916 to supply the demand from satisfied users. There is a 
right Munsingwear size for everybody. Thirty years of experience in making union suits back of 
every Munsingwear garment. For samples of fabrics, style illustrations, and name of Munsingwear 
dealer in your town, address 


THE NORTHWESTERN KNITTING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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From a portrait of Lord Chesterfield with part of 
a letter written by him to his son on July 30, 1747 
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HIS letter was written 169 years ago by Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
| Lord Chesterfield, to his 15 year old son. Yet its advice is intensely 
_ modern, and such as should be given today by every father to both 
_ sons and daughters. 


Modern parents have a great advantage over Lord Chesterfield, because 
| they can supply Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream which makes this sound 

advice palatable. A tooth brush without a pleasant tasting dentifrice will 

not be used regularly by children. Give them Colgate’s 

and the habit is easily formed. Ribbon 

Dental Cream is as efficient as it 

is delicious. This your 

dentist will confirm. 
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asia ef = Ss Sold everywhere, or a trial 
- tube sent for 4c in stamps. 
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COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 199 Fulton Street New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, luxurious, lasting, refined. A new size at 10c a cake. 


GOOD TEETH-GOOD HEALTH 





